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1. History of Spanish Literature ; by Grorer Ticknor. 
New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1849. 

2. Historical View of the Literature of the South of Eu- 
rope; by J. C. L. Simoxpe pe Sismonpt. Translated 
from the original, with notes, and a life of the author; 
by Tromas Roscor. Secondedition. London. 1846. 

3. History of Spanish Iaterature ; by Freverick Buv- 
TERWEK. ‘Translated from the original German by 
Tuomasina Ross. With additional notes by the Trans- 
lator. London. 1847. 


WE resume with pleasure the examination of these very 
interesting volumes. 

In comparing Mr. Ticknor with his other great rival, 
Sismondi, we shall select their respective remarks on the 
Numantia of Cervantes. Itis true that Mr. Ticknor does 
not give it as high a place as Sismondi does; but this 
circumstance does not affect the fairness of the compari- 
son, but, on the contrary, should have its weight in form- 
ing it. The French writer, in speaking of Luis de Leon, 
candidly says: “The sentiments adopted by Ponce de 
Leon are so very different from my own, and I have such 
an imperfect comprehension of religious ecstacies and 
allegories, that I am unable properly to appreciate the 
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merit that is attributed to him.” We suspect that a simi- 
lar inability may be attributed to Mr. Ticknor, in relation 
to those gloomier and more terrific emanations of genius, 
which are not infrequent in Spanish literature, and which 
appear sublime to the vivid imaginations of the semi- 
oriental South; while the less excitable temperaments of 
a colder clime would pronounce them fantastic and un- 
natural, or, at least, violative of that Proteus, “ propriety.” 
This coldness of poctical temperament is often associated, 
as inthe case of Mr. Ticknor, with a correct perception 
of the elegant and beautiful, as long as it is calm, chaste 
and refined. This seems to us, indeed, a marked and 
prevalent trait of the New-England literary mind, open 
to “the sweet influences of the Pleiades” of the lake 
school, which its own good poets seem chiefly to follow ; 
but repelling the Castilian freedom and wit of Don Juan, 
or the savage sublimity of Manfred. Mr. Ticknor has 
not had, like Sismondi, the candour to confess any inabili- 
ty to appreciate particular portions of his vast subject ; 
but it is evident that he does not feel it. 


“Cervantes, after his marriage, undertook,” says Mr. Ticknor, 
“to gain some portion of his subsistence by authorship, turning 
away from the life of adventure, to which he had earlier been at- 
tracted. His first efforts in this way were for the stage, which 
naturally presented strong attractions to one who was early fond of 
dramatic representations, and who was now in serious want of such 
immediate profit as the theatre sometimes yields. The drama, 
however, in the time of Cervantes, was rude and unformed. He 
tells us, as we have already noticed, that he had witnessed its be- 
ginnings, in the time of Lope de Rueda and Naharro, which must 
have been before he went to Italy, and when, from his description of 
its dresses and apparatus, we plainly see that the theatre was not so 
well understood and managed as it is now, by strolling companies 
and in puppet shows, From this humble condition, which the efforts 
made by Bermudez and Argensola, Viruez, La Cueva, and their 
contemporaries, had not much ameliorated, Cervantes undertook to 
ra‘se it ; and he succeeded so far, that, thirty years afterwards, he 
thought his success of sufficient consequence frankly to boast of it. 

“But it is curious to see the method he deemed it expedient to 
adopt for such a purpose. He reduced, he says, the number of acts 
from five to three; but this is a slight matter, and, though he does 
not seem to be aware of the fact, it had been done long before by 
Avendatio, He claims to have introduced phantasms of the imagi- 
nation, or allegorical personages, like War, Disease, and Famine; 
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but, besides that Juan de la Cueva had already done this, it was, at 
best, nothing more, in either of them, than reviving the forms of 
the old religious shows. And finally, though this is not one of the 
grounds on which he himself places his dramatic merits, he seems 
to have endeavoured, in his plays as in his other works, to turn his 
personal travels and sufferings to account, and thus, unconsciously, 
became an imitator of some of those who were among the earliest 
inventors of such representations in modern Europe. 

“ But, with a genius like that of Cervantes, even changes or at- 
tempts as crude as these, were not without results. He wrote, as 
he tells us, with characteristic carelessness, twenty or thirty pieces, 
which were received with applause ;—a number greater than can be 
with certainty attributed to any preceding Spanish author, and a 
success before quite unknown. None of these were printed at the 
time; but he has given us the names of nine of them—two of 
which were discovered in 1782, and printed, for the first time, in 
1784. The rest, it is to be feared, are irrecoverably lost, and among 
them is ‘La Confusa,’ which, long after Lope de Vega had given 
its final character to the proper national drama, Cervantes fondly 
declared was still one of the very best of the class to which it be- 
longed : a judgment which the present age might, perhaps, confirm, 
if the proportions and finish of the drama he preferred were equal 
to the strength and originality Salbsa two that have been rescued,” 

* * * 


“The other play of Cervantes, that has reached us from this pe- 
riod of his life, is founded on the tragical fate of Numantia, which, 
having resisted the Roman arms fourteen years, was reduced by 
famine ; the Roman forces consisting of eighty thousand men, and 
the Numantian of less than four thousand, not one of whom was 
found alive when the conquerors entered the city. Cervantes pro- 
bably chose this subject in consequence of the patriotic recollections 
it awakened, and still continues to awaken, in the minds of his coun- 
trymen ; and, for the same reason, he filled his drama chiefly with 
the public and private horrors consequent on the self-devotion of 
the Numantians. 

“Tt is divided into four jornadas, and, like the Trato de Argel, is 
written in a great variety of measures—the ancient redondilla being 
preferred for the more active portions. The dramatis persone are 
no fewer than forty in number; and among them are Spain and the 
River Duero, a Dead Body, War, Sickness, Famine and Fame—the 
last personage speaking the prologue. The action opens with Sci- 
pio’s arrival. He at once reproaches the Roman army, that, in so 
long a time, they had not conquered so small a body of Spaniards,— 
as Cervantes always patriotically calls the Numantians,—and then 
announces that they must now be subdued by Famine. Spain en- 
ters, as a fair matron, and, aware of what awaits her devoted city 
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invokes the Duero, in two poetical octaves,* which the river answers 
in person, accompanied by three of his tributary streams, but gives 
no hope to Numantia, except that the Goths, and the Constable of 
Bourbon, and the Duke of Alva, shall one day avenge its fate on 
the Romans. This ends the first act. 

“The other three divisions are filled with the horrors of the siege 
endured by the unhappy Numantians; the anticipations of their 
defeat ; their sacrifices and prayers to avert it; the unhallowed in- 
cantations by which a dead body is raised to predict the future ; 
and the cruel sufferings to old and young, to the loved and the 
lovely, and even to the innocence of childhood, through which the 
stern fate of the city is accomplished. The whole ends with the 
voluntary immolation of these who remained alive among the star- 
ving inhabitants, and the death of a youth, who holds up the keys 
of the gates, and then, in presence of the Roman general, throws 
himself headlong from one of the towers of the city—its last self- 
devoted victim. 

“In such a story there is no plot, and no proper development of 
any thing like a romantic action. But the romance of real life has 
rarely been exhibited on the stage in such bloody extremity ; and 
still more rarely, when thus exhibited, has there been so much of 
poetical effect produced by individual incidents. In a scene of the 
second act, Marquino, a magician, after several vain attempts to 
compel a spirit to re-enter the body it had just left on the battle- 
field, in order to obtain a revelation of the coming fate of the city, 
bursts furth indignantly, and says:— 


“¢Rebellious spirit! Back again, and fill 
The form which, but a few short hours ago, 
Thyself left tenantless.’ 


“To which the spirit, re-entering the body, replies :— 


“*Restrain the fury of thy cruel power! 
Enough, Marquino! O, enough of pain 

I suffer, in those regions dark, below, 
Without the added torments of thy spell! 
Thou art deluded, if thou deem’st, indeed, 
That aught of earthly pleasure can repay 

Such brief return to this most wretched world, 
Where, when I barely seem to live again, 


* (Ticknor.) Duero gentil, que, con torcidas vueltas, 
Humedeces, ete. 


It should be added that these two octaves occur at the end of a somewhat 


tedious soliloquy, of nine or ten others, all of which are really octa anzas, 
though not ned as such. Snacie taac ; 
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With urgent speed life harshly shrinks away. 
Nay, rather dost thou bring a shuddering pain ; 
Since, on the instant, all-prevailing death 
Triumphant reigns anew, subduing life and soul ; 
Thus yielding twice the victory to my foe, 

Who now, with others of his grisly crew, 
Obedient to thy will, and stung with rage, 
Awaits the moment when shall be fulfilled 

The knowledge thou requirest at my hand— 
Tbe knowledge of Numantia’s awful fate.’ 


“There is nothing of so much dignity in the incantations of Mar- 
lowe’s ‘Faustus,’ which belong to the contemporary period of the 
English stage ; nor does even Shakspeare demand from us a sympa- 
thy so strange, with the mortal head reluctantly rising to answer 
Macbeth’s guilty question, as Cervantes makes us feel for this suffer- 
ing syirit, recalled to life only to endure a second time the pangs of 
dissolution. 

“The scenes of private and domestic affliction, arising from the 
pressure of famine, are sometimes introduced with unexpected effect, 
especially one between a mother and her child, and the following, 
between Morandro, a lover, and his mistress, Lira, whom he now 
sees wasted by hunger, and mourning over the universal desolation. 
She turns from him, to conceal her sufferings, and he says tenderly, 


“Nay, Lira, haste not, haste not thus away ; 
But let me feel an instant’s space the joy 
Which life can give even here, amidst grim death. 
Let but mine eyes an instant’s space behold 
Thy beauty, and, amidst such bitter woes, 
Be gladdened! O my gentle Lira !—thou, 
That dwell’st forever in such harmony 
Amidst the thoughts that throng my fantasy, 
That suffering grows glorious for thy sake ;— 
What ails thee, love? On what are bent thy thoughts, 
Chief honour of mine own ? 
Lira. I think, how fast 
All happiness is gliding, both from thee 
And me; and that, before this cruel war 
Can find a close, my life must find one too. 
Morandro. What say’st thou, love? 
Lira. That hunger so prevails 
Within me, that it soon must triumph quite, 
And break my life’s thin thread. What wedded love 
Can’st thou expect from me, in such extremity— 
Looking for death, perchance, in one short hour? 
With famine died my brother, yesterday ; 
With famine sank: my mother ; and if still 
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I struggle on, ’tis but my youth that bears 
Me up against such rigours horrible. 
But sustenance is now so many days 
Withheld, that all my weakened powers 
Contend in vain. 
Mor. O Lira! dry thy tears, 
And let but mine bemoan thy bitter griefs ! 
For though fierce famine press the merciless, 
Of famine, while I live, thou shalt not die. 
Fosse deep and wall of strength shall be o’erleaped, 
And death confronted, and yet warded off! 
The bread the bloody Roman eats to-day 
Shall from his lips be torn, and placed in thine ; 
My arms shall hew a passage for thy life ; 
For death is naught when I behold thee thus. 
Food thou shalt have, in spite of Roman power, 
If but these hands are such as once they were. 
Lira. Thou speak’st, Morandro, from a loving heart ; 
But food thus bought, with peril to thy life, 
Would lose its savour. All that thou could’st snatch, 
In such an onset, must be small indeed, 
And rather cost thy life than rescue mine. 
Enjoy, then, love, thy fresh and glowing youth! 
Thy life imports the city more than mine: 
Thou canst defend it from this cruel foe, 
Whilst I, a maiden, weak and faint at heart, 
Am worthless all. So, gentle love, dismiss this thought ; 
I taste no food bought at such deadly price. 
And though a few short, wretched days, thou could’st 
Protect this life, still famine, at the last, 
Must end us all. 
Mor. In vain thou strivest, love, 
To hinder me the way my will, alike, 
And destiny, invite and draw me on. 
Pray, rather, therefore, 40 the Gods above, 
That they return me home, laden with spoils, 
Thy sufferings and mine to mitigate. 
Inra, Morandro, gentle friend, O go not forth! 
For here, before me, gleams a hostile sword, 
Red with thy blood! 0, venture, venture not 
Such fierce extremity, light of my life! 
For, if the sally be with dangers thick, 
More dread is the return.’* 


* (Ticknor.) There is, in this scene, a tone of gentle, broken-hearted self- 
devotion, on the part of Lira, awakening a fierce despair in her lover, that 
seems to me very true to nature. The last words of Lira, in the passage 
translated, have, I think, much beauty in the original.” 
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_ “He persists, and, accompanied by a faithful friend, penetrates 
into the Roman camp and obtains bread. In the contest, he is 
wounded ; but still, forcing his way back into the city, by the mere 
energy of despair, he gives to Lira the food he has won, wet with 
his own blood, and then falls dead at her feet. 

“A very high authority in dramatic criticism speaks of the Nu- 
mantia as if it were not merely one of the more distinguished ef- 
forts of the early Spanish literature, but one of the most striking 
exhibitions of modern poetry.* It is not probable that this opinion 
will prevail. Yet the whole piece has the merit of originality, and, 
in several of its parts, succeeds in awakening strong emotions; so 
that, notwithstanding the want of dramatic skill and adaptation, it 
may still be cited as a proof of its author’s poetical talent, and, in 
the actual condition of the Spanish stage when he wrote, as a bold 
effort to raise it.” 


“Cited as a proof of the author’s poetical talent !” and 
this of Cervantes! But such “damning with faint praise” 
can only recoil on him who attempts it. It shows some 
temerity, to enter the lists, alone and unaided, as Mr. Tick- 
nor appears to do, against such an authority as A. W. von 
Schlegel. It would have been prudent, at least, to give 
some authorities, or reasons for the assertion, dogmatic at 
bottom, though cautiously qualified in its terms, that, “ it 
is not probable that this opinion will prevail.” In this 
whole extract, the same faults may be seen as in the 
other we have given, and in the concluding remarks, Mr. 
Ticknor exhibits, as he does frequently, if not generally, 
as has been before remarked, a tendency to despise au- 
thority, and argument too, when opposed to his own opin- 
ions, or those of his circle, and to represent these opinions 
as generally recognized and prevalent:—while, at the 
same time, his habit, which has been also noticed, of 
giving an appearance of moderation and caution to his 
criticisms, partially conceals this tendency under a “ per- 
haps,” or a “probable.” Yet it isnot the less dogmatical, 
and unbecoming an impartial historian. To intimate, 
without assignment of reasons or citation of foregoing 
authorities, even the probability that such a master-spirit 
in criticism as A. W. von Schlegel will not prevail, is to 
make an ex cathedrd announcement, which Mr. Ticknor’s 
reputation, as even his warmest admirers will admit, by 


* (Ticknor.) A.W. von Schlegel, Vorlesungen ueber dramatische Kunst 
und Literatur. 
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no means authorize him to put forth. However that word 
may qualify the statement, it is not the less dogmatical in 
its essence. How far Mr. Ticknor’s opinion may be relied 
on, our readers may be partially enabled to judge from 
the views of Sismondi, which we have already announced 
our intention to quote, in order to complete the compari- 
son between Mr. Ticknor and his predecessors. 

Sismondi opens his remarks by quoting the account 
given by Cervantes, in the preface to his comedies, of the 
progress of the drama up to his own time, as well as of 
his own improvements in it; and thus proceeds: 


“Such, then, was the first age of the Spanish theatre, and, if we 
may believe Schlegel and Bouterwek, dramatic poetry never assumed, 
in Spain, more than two different characters. They consider the first 
age—that of Cervantes and Lope de Vega—as one of barbarian 
grandeur; the second—that of Calderon—as the perfection of ro- 
mance. They scarcely concede the title of poets to those writers, 
who, in the last century, abandoned the example of their predeces- 
sors, to become subject to the theatrical laws of the French. I do 
not share in the admiration which the German critics profess for the 
romantic theatre of Spain; while, on the other hand, I am not in- 
clined to despise a branch of literature to which we owe the great 
Corneille. As it is my object rather to enable the reader to judge 
for himself, than to offer my own opinions, I shall present such ex- 
tracts from Cervantes, from Lope de Vega, and from Calderon, as 
will afford some idea of their respective merits and defects. 

“The fragment of Cervantes, which we have just translated, re- 
presents the Spanish drama as still in a state of uncultivated barba- 
rism, even after the middle of the sixteenth century. If we compare 
these pastoral dialogues, diversified with indecent interludes, with 
the comedies of Ariosto and Machiavelli, or with the tragedies of 
Trissino and Rucellai, it must be acknowledged that the Italians 
were at least half a century before the Spaniards in all the mechani- 
cal parts of the dramatic art. In Italy, indeed, it must be remem- 
bered that men of the highest genius, seconded by the munifice nce 
of their princes, attempted to revive the dramatic representations of 
the ancients ; whilst, in Spain, mountebanks and pretenders com- 
posed and recited their own dramas, frequently without committing 
them to writing, and without any other object than that of amusing 
the populace, and rendering the representation a source of profit to 
themselves. Cervantes, himself, could not accurately tell whether 
he had written twenty or thirty comedies. Those published by him, 
in his old age, are not the same which were represented on the stage; 
which, with the exception of two, have been lost. This very dis- 
similar origin has impressed an indelible character on the drama of 
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the two countries. The Italian dramatists wrote to please the learn- 
ed; the Spanish, to please the people. The former, influenced by 
an imitation of the ancients, while they possessed more method, 
refinement and taste, manifested something of a pedantic spirit, and 
servilely adopted the rules of composition by which the ancients 
were governed. The latter, on the contrary, recognized no rule but 
that of conforming themselves to the spirit of the nation and to the 
taste of the populace. Their dramas, therefore, exhibited more vi- 
gour and more nature, and were more in harmony with the spirit of 
the people for whom they were composed, than the productions of 
the Italian dramatists. By their absolute neglect, however, of the 
ancients, these writers deprived themselves of all the advantages of 
experience ; and the dramatic art, amongst them, was consequently 
as inferior to that of the Greeks, as the population of Madrid and 
Seville, from whom the laws of the dfama emanated, were inferior, 
in point of intelligence, taste, and polish, to the people of Athens, 
where every citizen received some degree of education. 

“The conclusion of the sixteenth and the commencement of the 
seventeenth century, was a very learned epoch. The Spanish scho- 
lars of this period, becoming disciples of the classical authors, up- 
held with as much fervour as La Harpe and Marmontel, amongst 
the French, the poetical system of Aristotle and the rules of the 
three unities. The dramatic writers, while they recognized the au- 
thority of these rules, neglected to act upon them, for they were 
compelled to follow the taste of the public. None of them were 
acquainted with the nature of the independence which they pos- 
sessed, or of that system of romantic poetry, which has been only 
in our own days developed by the Germans. On the contrary, the 
Spanish dramatists confessed in a curious manner the superiority of 
the laws which they neglected. Lope de Vega, in some verses ad- 
dressed to the Academy of Poetry, at Madrid, exculpates himself 
from this charge in the following manner : 


“7 write a play! Then, ere I pena line, 

Under six locks and keys let me confine 

All rules of art. Next, Plautus! ’tis thy doom, 

And, Terence, thine, to quit forthwith the room, 

Lest ye upbraid me. Books can speak, though dumb, 
And tell unwelcome truths. By other laws 

I write, laid down by those who seek applause 

From vulgar mouths; what then? the vulgar pay ; 
They love a fool—and let them have their way.’ 


“Cervantes, in the first part of his Don Quixotte. (ch. 48,) in- 
troduces a canon of Toleda, who, after blaming the Spaniards with 
some asperity for having perpetually violated the laws of the dra- 
matic art, regrets that the government has not established a censor 
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for the drama, who might have power to prevent the representation 
of pieces, not only when they are injurious to morals, but likewise 
when they offend against the laws of classical poetry. The censor 
would be sufficiently ridiculous, who should maintain upon the stage 
the three unities of Aristotle; and those authors have a strange idea 
of authority, who imagine that a censor must possess a more just 
and correct taste than the public, and that a king can bestow upon 
his favourite the power of discriminating between the good and the 
bad in literature, while the academies of the learned, and the as- 
semblies of the ignorant, have not yet been able to agree on the 
subject of abstract beauty and excellence. 

“Tf the magistrate thus proposed by Cervantes had been institu- 
ted, and had he been, though it be a most improbable supposition, 
inaccessible to intrigue, to favour, and to prejudice, he would in all 
probability have forbidden the representation of the dramas of Cer- 
vantes, since they are by no means constructed upon those classical 
rules, the neglect of which the poet so deeply regrets. The tragedy 
of Numantia and the comedy of Life in Algiers, which we are 
about to analyze, are the only two which have been preserved out 
of twenty or thirty dramas, written in 1582, soon after the author’s 
release from captivity. Those which he published in 1615 were 
never represented, and therefore merit less attention; though it is 
from the preface to the latter that we have drawn the history of the 
dramatic art already presented to the reader. When Cervantes 
speaks of this work of his old age, his simplicity and gaiety have in 
them something touching, for it is evident that he was suflering an 
inward mortification, more severe, in proportion, as his poverty ren- 
dered success desirable to him. 

“Some years since,’ says he, ‘I returned to the ancient occu- 
pation of my leisure hours; and imagining that the age had not 
passed away in which I used to hear the sound of ‘praise, I again 
began to write comedies. The birds, however, had flown from their 
nest. I could find no manager to ask for my plays, though they 
knew that I had written them. I threw them, therefore, into the 
corner of a trunk, and condemed them to eternal obscurity. A 
bookseller then told me, that he would have bought them from me 
had he not been told by a celebrated author that much dependence 
might be placed upon my prose, but none upon my poetry. To say 
the truth, this information mortified me much. I said to myself: 
certainly, I am either changed, or the world, contrary to its custom, 
has become much wiser, for in past time I used to meet with praise. 
I read my comedies anew, together with some interludes which I 
had placed with them. I found that they were not so bad but that 
they might pass from what this author called darkness, into what 
others may perhaps term noon-day. I was angry, and sold them to 
the bookseller, who has now printed them. ‘They have paid me 
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tolerably, and I have pocketed my money with pleasure, and with- 
out troubling myself about the opinions of the actors. I was wil- 
ling to make them as excellent as I could ; and if, dear reader, thou 
findest any thing good in them, I pray thee, when thou meetest any 
other calumniator, to tell him to amend his manners, and not to 
Judge so severely, since, after all, the plays contain not any incon- 
gruities or striking faults.’ 

“I must beg the same indulgence towards the dramas of Cer- 
vantes, which the author himself entreated from his readers. In 
order to be just towards him, we must commence by rejecting all 
our theatrical prepossessions ; remembering that he wrote before 
any of those authors whom we regard as the legislators of the 
drama, upon a different system, and with another object in view. 
Let us consider his dramas as a series of pictures, all connected by 
the chain of historical interest, though varying in subject. In some 
he has endeavoured to excite the noblest sentiments of the heart: in 
his Vumantia, patriotism; in his Life in Algiers, zeal for the re- 
demption of captives. Such are the only unities for which we must 
seek in his dramas. Let us abandon ourselves to his eloquence, 
without endeavouring to resist the feelings of terror, cr of pity, 
which he seeks to awake; and let us forget, if it be in our power, 
those rules which our own dramatists obey, but which to him are 
entirely inapplicable. When we analyze even the modes of anti- 
quity, we do not apply to all of them rules equally severe. We do 
not forget that Aschylus, like Cervantes, was in the van of his art. 
Perhaps, if we compared the Numantia with the Persians, or with 
the Prometheus, many points of resemblance between these two 
celebrated authors would strike us. We should probably find, that, 
in the grandeur of the incidents, in the depth of feeling, in the na- 
ture and language of the allegorical personages introduced upon the 
stage, and lastly, in the patriotic sentiments of the compositions, the 
oldest of the Spanish dramatists has approached nearer to the most 
ancient of the Greck tragedians, than any voluntary invitation could 
have accomplished. 

“There is a strong feeling of patriotism manifested by Cervantes 
in his Numantia. He has taken as the subject of his tragedy, the 
destruction of a city which valiantly opposed the Romans, and 
whose inhabitants, rather than surrender themselves to the enemy, 
preferred perishing beneath the ruins of their homes, slaughtering 
one another, and precipitating themselves into the flames. This ter- 
rible subject is not one which would be considered, at the present 
day, as suitable to the purposes of the drama. It is too extensive, 
too public, too little adapted to the display of individual passions, 
and of those motives which operate upon persons and not upon na- 
tions. A certain degree of admiration, however, cannot be refused 
to this poetical attempt of Cervantes, which seems like an expiatory 
sacrifice offered up to the manes of a great city. 
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“The tragedy opens with a dialogue between Scipio and Jugur- 
tha. This scene, like the greatest part of the drama, is written in 
octave stanzas of the heroic Italian verse. In a few scenes only, in 
which the dialogue is more lively, is the Spanish Redondilla of four 
trochees, rhymed in quatrains, employed. Cervantes has never made 
use of the assonants, which by later writers were almost constantly 
adopted for the dialogues. 

“Scipio declares to Jugurtha the repugnance which he feels to 
continue a war, which has already cost the Roman people so much 
blood; and in which he has at the same time to contend against the 
obstinate valour of the enemy, and the want of discipline which his 
own army betrays. He then gives orders for all the troops to be 
assembled, that by haranguing them he may recall them to a sense 
of their duty. The novelty of these dramatic representations is 
curiously manifested in the .stage directions, which Cervantes has 
added to hisdramas. Thus, in one scene it is said: ‘ Here enter as 
many soldiers as the stage will hold, and Caius Marius with them ; 
they must be armed in the ancient fashion, without musquets. Sci- 
pio, ascending a little rock upon the stage, gazes on the soldiery be- 
fore he addresses them.’ The speech of Scipio is too long for re- 
presentation. It is, however, full of elevated feeling and of martial 
eloquence. He thus commences : 


“« Well, by your pride of feature, noble friends, 
And splendour of your martial decorations, 

I recognize in you the sons of Rome, 

Yea, brave and valiant sons! But, by your hands, 
Fair and effeminate, by the glossy shew 

Of your smooth faces, rather should I deem you 
Of Britain born, or Belgium. You yourselves, 
By your neglect, your reckless disregard 

Of all your duties, you yourselves have raised 
Your foe, already vanquish’d, from the ground, 
And wrong’d at once your valour and your fame. 
Behold these walls, that yet unshaken stand, 

Firm as the rocks on which they rest! These walls 
Bear shameful witness to your weak attempts, 
That boast of nothing Roman but the name. 
What! when the whole world trembles and bows down 
Before the name of Rome, will you alone 

Betray her claims to empire, and eclipse 

Her universal glory here in Spain ? 


“Scipio then directs various reforms. He orders the women to 
be removed, and that nothing shall be introduced into the army 
which can be productive of luxury and effeminacy; and he then 
expresses his confidence, that as soon as discipline is re-established 
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within the camp, it will be an easy task to vanquish the handful of 
Spaniards who have shut themselves up within the walls of Numan- 
tia. Caius Marius answers in the name of the rest, and promises 
that the soldiers shall shew the:nselves true Komans, and submit 
cheerfully to the most rigorous discipline. 

“Two Numantian ambassadors now present themselves before 
the general and the army. They declare that it was to the severity, 
avarice, and injustice of the generals who had hitherto commanded 
in Spain, that the revolt of Numantia was owing; that the arrival 
of Scipio, with whose virtues they are acquainted, and in whom they 
place the fullest confidence, had now induced them to sue as ar- 
dently for peace as they had before courageously sustained the war. 
Scipio, however, demands a higher satisfaction for the insults offered 
to the majority of the Roman people. He refuses all overtures for 
peace, and dismisses the ambassadors with an exhortation to look 
well to their defence. He then informs his brother, that, instead of 
exposing his army in fresh engagements, and mvistening the soil of 
Spain with Roman blood, he has determined to surround Numaontia 
with a deep fosse, and to reduce the place by famine. He therefore 
orders the army to commence the circumvallations. 

“In the second scene, (and between each scene some time is sup- 
posed to have elapsed,) Spain is introduced in the figure of a wo- 
man, crowned with towers, and bearing in her hand a castle, as a 
symbol of those castles from which are derived the name and arms of 
Castile. She invokes the mercy and favour of heaven, and com- 
plains bitterly of her state of perpetual bondage. She has seen her 
riches alternately the prey of the Pheenician and of the Greek ; and 
her most valiant sons divided amonyst themselves, combating with 
one another, when they should have united their arms against the 
common enemy. 


““¢Numantia only, careless of her blood, 

Alas dared to draw her shining sword, and strike 
For that old liberty she long has cherish’d, 

But now, oh grief! her time of doom is near ; 
Iler fatal hour approaches, and her life 

Is waning to its close; but her bright fame 
Shall st ll survive, and like the Phoenix, burst 
More glorious from her ashes.’ 


“The circumvallation being now accomplished, the Numantians 
have to contend against hunger, without any opportunity of enga- 
ging with the enemy. One side of the city is washed by the Douro, 
and the Spaniards, therefore, address themselves to that river, be- 
seeching him to favour the people of Numantia, and to swell his 
waters, so as to prevent the Romans from erecting towers and ma- 
chines on its banks. The Douro, followed by three tributary streams, 
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advances upon the stage, and declares that he has made the greatest 
efforts to remove the Romans from the walls of Numantia, but in 
vain; that the fatal hour is arrived, and that the only consolation he 
has left is derived from Proteus, who has revealed to him the future 
glories reserved for the Spaniards, and the humiliations to which the 
Romans are destined. He predicts the victories of Attila and the 
conquests of the Goths, which are to renovate Spain; the title of 
‘Most Catholic, which will be bestowed upon her kings ; and lastly, 
the glory of Philip II., who will unite the territories of Portugai to 
the two kingdoms of Spain. 

“In the second act the Numantians are seen assembled in council. 
Theogenes inquires from his countrymen by what means they can 
escape from the cruel vengeance of their enemies, who, without da- 
ring to combat with them, have reduced them to perish by hunger. 
Corabino proposes that an offer shall be made tothe Romans to de- 
cide the fate of the two nations by single combat, and that, if this 
is refused, they should try the effect of a sortie through the fosse, 
and attempt to open a passage through the enemy. Others pre- 
sent support this proposition, and at the same time describe their 
despair, and the sufferings which they endure from famine. They 
likewise propose sacrifices to appease the gods, and enquiries to as- 
certain their wishes. 

“The scenes in the dramas of Cervantes are as distinct as the 
acts. They seem intended in the Numantia to exhibit the senti- 
ments and ideas of a whole people, under the various aspects of 
public affairs. To accomplish this design, we are soinctimes intro- 
duced into the assemblies of the nobles ; at others, simple citizens 
appear upon the stage, and occasionally allegorical personages come 
forward. The second scene of this act is between two Numantian 
soldiers, Morandro and Leoncio; the former, the lover of Lira, a 
young damsel of Numantia, was on the eve of marriage, when the 
nuptials were deferred on account of the war and the public mis- 
fortunes. Leoncio accuses him of forgetting, in his passion for his 
mistress, the dangers of his country. Morandro thus replies : 


“¢ Never did love teach lover cowardice : 

Have [ e’er been a truant from my post 

Yo visit her Ilove? Have I e’er closed 

My eyes in slumber when my captain watch’d ? 
Have I e’er fail’d when duty call’d on me, 
Because my heart was fill’d with her sweet image ? 
If, then, these things be not objected to me, 

Why will you blame me for my passionate love ? 


be The dialogue is interrupted by the arrival of the people and the 
priests, with the victim and the incense for the sacrifice to Jupiter. 
As the priests proceed in the sacrificial ceremonies, the most terri- 
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ble presages present themselves. The torches will not light; the 
smoke curls towards the West, and the innovations are answered 
with thunder. It is curious to remark the expedients by which the 
author proposes to imitate thunder: ‘Here,’ says he, ‘a noise must 
be made by rolling a barrel full of stones, and fire-works must be let 
off” In the air, eagles are seen pouncing upon vultures, and tearing 
them in their talons. At last the victim is carried away by an in- 
fernal spirit, at the moment when it is about to be slain. 

“Marquino, a magician, then endeavours in his turn to discover 
the will of heaven by enchantment. He approaches a tomb where, 
three hours previously, a young Numantian had been buried who 
had died of hunger, and he invokes his spirit from the infernal re- 
gions. His address to the spirits of darkness is singularly poetical. 
He speaks in that commanding style, and at the same time with 
that contempt and anger, with which the poets have gifted those 
magicians who have not allowed themselves to become the slaves of 
Lucifer. The tomb opens; the dead rises, but moves not. Mar- 
quino by fresh enchantment bestows animation, and compels the 
body to speak. The corpse announces that Numantia will neither 
be the conquered nor the conqueror ; but that her citizens shall de- 
stroy one another. The corpse then sinks again into the tomb, and 
Marquino in despair stabs himself and falls into the same grave. 

“The third act again leads us into the Roman camp. Scipio con- 
gratulates himself on having reduced Numantia to the last extrem- 
ity, without finding it necessary to expose his soldiers. In the mean 
time a solitary trumpet is heard from within the walls. Corabino 
then appears with a white flag in his hand. THe proposes to termi- 
nate the quarrel by single combat, on condition that, if the Numan- 
tian champion is vanquished, the gates of the city shall be opened; 
if, on the contrary, the Roman combatant is overcome, that the 
siege shall be raised. At the same time he flatters the Romans, by 
assuring them that from the valour of their champions, they may 
count upon a victory. Scipio rejects with ridicule a proposal which 
would place him on equal terms with the enemy, at a time when he 
is assured of the conquest. 

“ Corabino, left alone on the walls, overwhelms the Romans with 
vituperation. ‘hey, however, hear him not, and he retires. The 
next scene represents the interior of Numantia. The council of war 
is assembled, and Theogenes having given an account of the failure 
of the sacrifices, of the enchantments, and of the challenge, proposes 
again to make a sally. The warriors dread the opposition of their 
wives, whom they will be compelled to abandon, The women, in- 
formed of the proposed sortie, crowd around the council chamber 
with their infants in their arms, and each, in eloquent language, de- 
mands to share the fortunes of the husband : 
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“¢ What is it that you wish, brave warriors ? 

Have, then, your sorrowful fancies work’d on you 

To fly us and forsake us? Do ye think 

To leave the virgins of Numantia 

A spoil to arrogant Romans, and your sons, 

Your free-born sons, in bondage to the foe ? 

Were it not better that your own right hand 

At once should take the life which ye have given? 

Would you, then, feed the Roman avarice ? 

Would you, then, suffer them in unjust pride 

To triumph o’er us, while with fureign hands 

They pillage all our mansions ? 
* * * * 

If you are well resolved to attempt the sortie 

Then take us with you. "Twill be life to us 

To perish by your sides. Nor will ye thus 

Shorten our way to death, for famine ever 

Threatens to cut the thread of life in twain.’ 


“ Another woman then presents her children to the senators of 
Numantia, and thus speaks: 


“¢Oh, children of most desolate mothers, why, 
Why speak ye not, and why with moving tears 
Do ye not supplicate your cruel sires 

Not to desert you? Doth it not suffice 

That terrible famine should oppress your lives, 
But must you also: prove the bitterness 

Of Roman vigour? Tell thein that ye were 
Begotten free, free born, and that your mothers, 
Your wretched mothers, nurs’d you still in freedom : 
And tell them, if our fate so adverse is, 

They who have given you lie should take it back. 
O walls! If ye can speak, exclaim aloud, 

A thousand times repeat, ‘ Numantians ! 
Numantians! Liberty.’? 


“After several of the women have spoken, Theogenes answers 
their complaints with great tenderness. He swears that they shall 
not be abandoned by their husbands, but that living or dying they 
shall be protected. Lastly, he endeavours to persuade the Numan- 
tians to adopt a still more desperate course, aud not to leave within 
the walls of Numantia, a single relic of their persons or their pro- 
perty to adorn the triumphs of the enemy. He proposes that in 
the middle of the great square of the city a pile should be raised, 
upon which the citizens should themselves cast all their riches, and 
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that to mitigate for a few hours at least the hunger which consumes 
them, the Roman prisoners should be slain, and eaten by the sol- 
diery. The people immediately adopt this frightful resolution, and 
separate in order to put it into execution. Morandro and Lira re- 
main alone upon the stage, and a terrific scene of Love, struggling 
with Famine, succeeds. Lira, to the passionate exclamations of her 
lover, only answers that her brother had died of hunger on the pre- 
ceding day, that on that very day her mother had perished, and 
that she herself is on the verge of death. Morandro determines to 
penetrate into the Roman camp in search of food to prolong the 
life of his mistress. Leoncio, his friend, notwithstanding his re- 
monstrances, resolves to accompany hii. and the two friends wait 
till the obscurity of night shall afford them an opportunity to make 
their attempt. 

“Two citizens now announce that the pile is lighted, and that the 
inhabitants are eagerly heaping upon it all the remains of their pro- 
perty. Men, loaded with burthens of rich and precious articles, are 
seen passing over the stage towards the pile. One of the Numan- 
tians then declares that as soon as their riches are consumed, the 
women, the children, and the old men, will be all massacred by the 
soldiery, to save them from the conquerors. A Numantian mother 
is then introduced, leading by the hand her little son, who bears a 
valuable packet. She holds an infant at her breast: 


“¢ Mother. Oh life, most cruel and most hard to bear ! 
Oh agony, most deep and terrible ! 

Boy. Mother! will no one give me a little morsel 
Of bread, for all these riches ! 

Mother. No, my son! 
No bread, nor aught to nourish thee, my child. 

Boy. Must I then die of hunger? mother, mother, 
Task one morsel only, nothing more. 

Mother. My child, what pain thou giv’st me! 


Boy. Do you not 
Wish for it, then ? 

Mother. I wish for it, but know not 
Where I may scek it. 

Boy Why not buy it, mother ? 


If not, I'll buy it for myself, and give 
To the first man I meet, even all these riches— 
Ay, for one single morsel of dry bread, 
My hunger pains me so. 

Mother (to her infant.) And thou, poor creature, 
Why cling’st thou to my breast? dost thou not know 
That in my aching breast despair has changed 
The milky stream to blood? Tear off my flesh, 
And so content thine hunger, for my arms 
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Are weak, and can no longer clasp thee to me. 
Son of my soul, with what can I sustain thee? 
Even of my wasted flesh, there scarce remains 
Enough to satisfy thy craving hunger. 
Oh hunger, hunger! terrible and fierce, 
With what most cruel pangs thou tak’st my life; 
Oh war, what death dost thou prepare for me! 
Boy. My mother! let us hasten to the place 
We seek, for walking seems to make me worse. 
Mother. My child, the house is near us, where at length 
Upon the burning pile thou may’st lay down 
The burthen that thou bearest.’ 


“T almost repent of having introduced this terrible scene, 80 full 
of cruel sufferings. It is the prison of Ugolino rendered ten times 
more horrible. The calamity being extended over a whole city, fa- 
mine contends with the most tender, as well as the most passionate 
feelings. It is because sufferings like these have really existed ; be- 
cause the very name of war recalls them to our minds, that such 
scenes ought not to be represented. The misfortunes of CEdipus 
have passed away; the feast of Thyestes will never again be cele- 
brated; but who can say that in some city exposed to the horrors of 
a siege, a nameless mother may not, like the Numantian matron, be 
nourishing her infant with blood instead of milk, struggling against 
the excess of suffering which human nature was not formed to sup- 
port? If, indeed, we could succour or save her, it would be weak- 
ness to fear the shock which so frightful a picture produces; but if 
eloquence and poetry are employed without object to give effect to 
such descriptions, how can we experience any pleasure in emotions 
which border upon so terrible a reality ? 

“At the commencement of the fourth act, the alarm is sounded 
in the Roman camp, and Scipio demands the cause of the tumult. 
He learns that two Numantians have broken through the barriers, 
and, after killing several soldiers, have carried off some biscuit from 
a tent; that one of them again passsd the wall, and gained the 
city, but that the other had been slain. In the following scene, we 
find Morandro again entering Numantia, wounded and bleeding. 
He is weeping over his friend’s fate, and the bread which he is car- 
rying to Lira, is moistened with his tears. He lays before her this 
last offering of affection, and expires at her feet. Lira refuses to 
touch the sustenance which has been so dearly bought ; while her 
little brother secks refuge in her arms, and dies in convulsions. A 
soldier now appears upon the stage pursuing a woman whom he is 
endeavouring to kill; for an order had been issued by the senate of 
Numantia, that all the women should be put to the sword. He, 
however, refuses to slay Lira, and bears away with him to the fune- 
ral pile the two bodies which lay before her. 
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“ War, Famine and Sickness now appear, and dispute for the ruins 
of Numantia. Their description of the calamities which the cit 
has suffered, is cold, when compared with the preceding frightful 
scenes. Theogenes then passes over the stage with his wife, his 
two sons, and his daughter, conducting them to the pile, where they 
are to die. He informs them that they are to perish by his own 
hand, and his children submit to their fate. Two youths, Viriatus, 
and Servius, flying before the soldiers, cross the stage; the first en- 
deavours to reach a tower which will afford him a refuge, but the 
latter, being overcome by famine, can proceed no further. Theo- 
genes, who has despatched his wife and children, returns and be- 
seeches a citizen to put him to death; the two, however, determine 
to fight near the pile, upon which the survivor is to cast himself. 
The Romans perceiving the stillness which reigns in Numantia, 
Caius Marius mounts upon the wall by a ladder, and is shocked to 
see the city one lake of blood, and the streets all filled with the 
dead. Scipio fears that this universal massacre will deprive him of 
all the honor of a triumph. If a single Numantian captive could 
be found alive to be chained to his car, that honor would be his; 
but Caius Marius and Jugurtha, who have traversed all the streets, 
have met with nothing but gore and corpses. At last, however, 
they discover Viriatus, the young man who has taken refuge at the 
top of a tower. Scipio addresses him, and invites him, with kind 
words and promises, to deliver himself up. Viriatus rejects these 
offers with indignation. He is unwilling to survive his country ; 
and, after heaping curses upon the Romans, he precipitates himself 
from the tower, and falls lifeless at the feet of Scipio. Renown, 
with a trumpet in her hand, terminates the tragedy by promising 
eternal glory to the Numaatians. 

“The Mumantia was acted several times in the earlier part of 
the lite of Cervantes, whilst the nation was still warm with the en- 
thusiam which the victories of Charles V. had produced, and whilst 
the reverses which they began to experience under Philip I. made 
them doubly resolute not to stain their ancient glories. We may 
imagine the effect which the Numantia must have produced if it was 
represented in Sarogossa, as it has been asserted, during the siege 
of that city ; we may conceive how deeply the Spaniards must have 
felt the sentiments of national glory and independence which breathe 
through the drama, and with what animation they must have pre- 
pared for new dangers and new sacrifices. We thus see that the 
theatre, which we have denominated barbarous, did in fact approach 
much nearer than our own, to that of the Greeks, in the energetic 
influence which it exerted over the people, and in the empire with 
which the pvet ruled his audience. We cannot, at the same time, 
avoid being struck in the Numantia with the ferocity which reigns 
throughout the whole drama. The resolution of the Numantians, 
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the details of their situation, the progress of the plot, and the catas- 
trophe, are all terrific. The tragedy does not draw tears, but the 
shuddering horror which it induces becomes almost a punishment 
to the spectator. It is one symptom of the change which Philip IL. 
and the autos da fé had wrought in the character of the Castillians, 
and we shall soon have occasion to notice others. When the sol- 
diers of fanaticism had acquired these ferocious qualities, literature 
itself did not wholly escape the infection. 

* * * * * * 

“Such are the two dramas which alone remain, of the twenty or 
thirty which were composed by Cervantes in his youth. They are 
curious specimens of the character which that great genius gave to 
the national drama of Spain, at a period when it was in his power 
to model it according to his will. The theatre of the ancients was 
not unknown to Cervantes, for, in addition to the opportunities he 
had enjoyed of becoming acquainted with it in the learned lan- 
guages, he was very tamiliar with the Italian, and consequently with 
the efforts which had been made at the court of Leo X. to revive 
the scenic representations of Greece and Rome. In Spain, indeed, 
during the reign of Charles V., Perez de Oliva had translated the 
Electra of Sophocles, and the Hecuba of Euripides ; Terence, also, 
had been rendered into Spanish by Pedro Simon de Abril, and 
Plautus had appeared in a Castilian dress. Cervantes, however, 
thought that the moderns ought to possess a drama, which should 
represent their own manners, opinions and character, and not those 
of antiquity. He formed, indeed, his idea of tragedy upon the 
model of the ancients, but that which he beheld was not what we 
discover in their dramas. ‘The dramatic art appeared to him to be 
the art of transporting the audience into the midst of events calcu- 
lated, from their religious or political interest, to make the most pro- 
found impression upon the mind; tragedy, the art of making the 
spectators sharers in the most brilliant historical incidents; and 
comedy, of introducing them into the houses of individuals, and of 
laying bare their vices or their virtues. He attached little impor- 
tance to that which has become a matter of such consequence in our 
eyes, the space of time which is supposed to elapse between each 
scene, and the power of transferring the actors from place to place. 
He paid the greatest attention, on the contrary, to that which we 
have considered as a defect in the ancient drama, the poetical and 
religious, or lyrical portion, which amongst the Greeks was the pro- 
vince of the Chorus, and which Cervantes wished to re-produce by 
the aid of allegorical personages. 

“The ancients, who made religious spectacles of their tragedies, 
always aimed at representing the course of Providence, or Fate, as 
linked with human actions. The choruses, which, during the pro- 
gress of the drama, shock our ideas of propriety, appeared to them 
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to be necessary for the purpose of interpreting the will of the Divin- 
ity, of recalling the thoughts from terrestrial to higher objects, and 
of re-establishing the tranquility of the soul by the delights of lyti- 
cal poetry, after the passionate excitement of theatrical ‘eloquence. 
Such, likewise, was the end which Cervantes proposed to himself, in 
the creation of his allegorical personages. He did not allow them 
to mingle in the action like supernatural beings, nor did he make 
any of the incidents depend upon their agency. Indeed, like the 
chorus of the ancients, they might be rejected from his dramas alto- 
gether without any void being perceived. His aim was to give us 
an idea, through their means, of the corresponding progress of the 
universe, and of the designs of Providence. He wished to enable 
us to behold in his dramas the things invisible, as though they were 
material. He wished to transport his drama from the real world 
into the realm of poetry ; and he endeavoured to accomplish this 
object, by the assistance of the most elevated language which he 
could put into the mouths of these unearthly beings, by the magic 
of lyrical poetry, and by the employment of the boldest figures. 
These objects, which are altogether excluded from our drama, but 
which were much considered by the ancients, have been but imper- 
fectly attained by Cervantes. Perhaps he did not possess in a high 
degree the lyrical talent. If there are any sublime passages in his 
plays, they are to be found in the dialogues, and not in the rhapso- 
dies of his allegorical characters. Moreover, the introduction of al- 
legorical personages upon the stage appears to be directly contrary 
to the essence of the drama, which, as it appeals as well to the eye 
as to the ear, ought not to admit of objects which never can have a 
visible existence. When Famine or Sickness appears in the Numan- 
tia, and Occasion or Necessity in the Life in Algiers, the action of 
the drama is arrested. These metaphysical abstractions destroy at 
once the illusion, the vivacity, and the interest of the drama, and 
the attention is confused by these varying appeals to the intellect 
and to the senses. 

“Tn the Numantia Cervantes has scrupulously observed the unity 
of action, the unity of interest, and the unity of passion. No epi- 
sode is mingled with the terrible plot. The whole people are ani- 
mated with one idea, and partake of the same suffering. Indivi- 
dual wretchedness is swallowed up in the general calamity, which it 
only serves to render more striking. The story of Morandro and 
Lira presents us with a picture of what every lover in Numantia 
must have suffered; and instead of detracting from the interest, 
serves to concentrate it. There are no traces, either in this play, or 
in the Life in Algiers, of that insipid spirit of gallantry which has 
infested the French theatre from its birth, and which has been erro- 
neously attributed to the Spanish. In Cervantes, and generally in 
the Spanish dramas, we never see a hero in love, but when he ought 
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to be so; and their language, figurative and hyperbolical as it is, 
according to the bad taste of the nation, is still passionate and not 
gallant. The unity which was so rigorously observed in the Nu- 
mantia, was completely abandoned by Cervantes in his Life in Al- 
giers. It is strange that he did not perceive that it is that quality 
alone which is the basis of harmony ; which preserves the relation 
of the various parts; which distinguishes the productions of genius 
from real life, and the dialogue of the drama from the conversations 
of society. Life in Algiers is, consequently, a tiresome play, and 
loses its interest as we advance in it, notwithstanding it possesses 
some beautiful scenes. 

“Hitherto we have only animadverted upon the errors of the 
art; in other points of view, we may perceive that it was in its in- 
fancy. Thus Cervantes has formed a false idea of the patience of 
his audience. Supposing that a fine speech must produce the same 
effect upon the stage as before an academical assembly, he has fre- 
quently made his characters trespass beyond every boundary, both 
of natural dialogue and of the reader’s patience. He who in his 
narrative style was so excellent, who in his romances and novels so 
completely possessed the art of exciting and of sustaining interest, 
of saying precisely what was proper, and stopping exactly where he 
should, yet knew not how much the public would be willing to hear 
from the mouth of an actor. Many of the Spanish dramatists 
appear to have been equally ignorant on this point. 

“'The two dramas of Cervantes occupy an insulated station in the 
literature of Spain. We discover not after him any instance of that 
terrible majesty which reigns throughout the Numantia, of that 
simplicity of action, that natural dialogue, and that truth of senti- 
ment. Lope de Vega introduced new plays upon the stage, and the 
public, captivated by the pleasure of pursuing an intrigue through 
its thousand windings, became disgusted with the representation of 
powerful and deep emotions, which produced not the effect of sur- 
prise. Cervantes himself gave way to the national taste without 
satisfying it, in the eight plays which he published in his declining 
years ; and the Castilian Atschylus may be said to have left us only 
one real specimen of his dramatic genius.” 


These extracts may justify the opinion that, in his man- 
ner of treating his subject, in enlarged and philosophi- 
cal critical perception, in vivid sketching, brilliant colour- 
ing, and all the varied minutia of style, that excite interest 
and enthusiasm in the reader, Mr. Ticknor is far behind 
Bouterwek and Sismondi. In comparison with them, he 
is cold, dry, and often fatiguing. It requires an enthusi- 
astic spirit properly to judge, and graphically to describe, 
Spanish literature. This isseldom exhibited by Mr. Tick- 
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nor, and for this reason, those who seek to discover the 
charms of that literature which is not merely respected 
or admired, but warmly loved, by all who have cultivated 
it, will still find their desire more completely satisfied by 
the less erudite pages of the German or the Frenchman; 
though to the bibliographer, and those who prefer to fill 
their memories with a multitude of facts, and have less 
ambition to catch the spirit of Castilian poetry and elo- 
quence, the copious details and arid disquisitions and 
matter-of-fact opinions of our American author, will fur- 
nish a greater abundance of that dry, but valuable food. 
And to the more advanced scholar his work would, if his 
accuracy could be relied on, be eminently useful in saving 
him the labour of searching for information on minor 
points, in Nicholas Antonio, Velazquez, Dietze, &c., and, 
indeed, on many important matters which he could not at 
all investigate, unless he had a very large library at his 
command. 

Bouterwek calls his work a History of Poetry and Elo- 
quence ; Sismondi’s is merely a “ Historical View” of the 
Literature of Southern Europe; and they can scarcely be 
said to belie their titles. Mr. Ticknor’s however, is bold- 
ly entitled a “ History of Spanish Literature,” and even of 
“the literature that existed in Spain.” The latter it cer- 
tainly is not, for it excludes all that Spaniards wrote in 
Latin. But, even as a history of the Spanish literature 
that has been written in the Castilian tongue, or the cul- 
tivated dialects of Spain, it is incomplete. In all the 
departments of letters, except poetry, romance, and ele- 
gant literature, in the narrow sense of the word, it is 
singularly meagre and unsatisfactory, if we except, per- 
haps, its chapters on the old chronicles. And this defect 
seems to arise from a neglect to study them, which finds 
an excuse only in the immensity of the erudition which 
Mr. Ticknor has expended on the other portions of his 
subject. To give such instances only as our own limited 
reading suggests to us, we would name the History of 
Spain, by Masdieu, the profound and vivid Noticras Se- 
cretas de America, by Ulloa and Juan, and the old voy- 
ages and histories published by Navarrete and Ternaux- 
Campans. Indeed, the entire literature of Spain, in the 
present century, is passed over in a few cautious words, 
which indicate, as we suspect, that it has received but 
little attention in the course of Mr. Ticknor’s reading. 
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Works enjoying an European reputation, such as those of 
Conde, Llorente, Toreno, Martinez de la Rosa and the 
Duke de Rivas, or even those of authors whose reputa- 
tion is more peculiarly Peninsular, such as Pacheco, La 
Cueva, Harzembusch, de la Vega, Burgos, Donoso Cortes, 
Rios, Madoz, Mora, and others whom we could name, 
deserve as much attention as many which Mr. Ticknor 
has noticed; and their introduction to his readers would 
have constituted a very attractive feature of his work. 
But, in the full Baconian sense of the term, “ literary 
history,” the title of Mr. Ticknor’s work is a complete 
misnomer. To express ourselves with a harshness more 
seeming than real, its title should rather be a history of 
some portions of Spanish Poetry, Romance and Belles 
Lettres in general, and of such other works as the author 
took a pleasure in examining. Mr. Hallam has furnished 
the public with an admirable specimen of what may be 
done by an author who makes Bacon’s aims his own. 
We had hoped for a like specimen from Mr. Ticknor, 
when we saw the terms in which the work was spoken 
of onits appearance. But, despite its erudition, its supe- 
riority, as a whole, to any thing which has hitherto 
appeared on its subject, we have, in this respect, been 
disappointed, and feel that a full and satisfactory history 
of Castilian literature still remains what Bacon calls a 
desideratum. Mr. Ticknor, with the rich stores of his own 
library, and the ample means he possesses, might have 
attempted to trace the growth of Castilian literary Mino, 
from its first awakenings to consciousness, down to its 
present state of promise and ardent strivings after re- 
newed fame. In so doing, and following it through all 
its emanations, he could have brought before our vision 
a vivid picture of that quaint old Spanish literary world, 
with its “academies, societies, colleges and orders,” as 
Bacon’s words are; and thus we might have some clear 
idea of the atmosphere from which it drew the breath of 
its life. We should also have been pleased to know more 
of “the influence of religion and the laws, and the exer- 
tions of individuals in promoting or discouraging litera- 
ture.” But in Mr. Ticknor’s book we search in vain for 
some account, however slight, of the system of instruc- 
tion, of philosophy and morals which nursed and guided 
the men whose writings he methodically describes. Sala- 
manca and Alcala, Saragossa and Valencia, with their 
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professors and doctors, their theological controversies, 
their fierce contests between Dominicans and Francis- 
cans, the history and literary workings of the order of 
Jesuits, are all passed over in silence. The scholastic 
philosophy, which, as Mackintosh tells us, flourished with 
new vigour in Spain, after it had almost expired in the 
rest of Europe, on this side of the Alps; the works of the 
great jurists, among whom is the father of international 
law ; the discussions on natural right, on justice and on 
government, in which the great minds of Mariana, Suarez, 
Sanchez, Soto, &c., engaged ; logic, with its Campanella 
and Telesio; political economy, with its Serra; and the 
whole body of medicine and all the sciences—suffer a 
like neglect. Classical Jearning, with the mass of works 
written in Latin; Cardinal Ximenes with his University 
and Complutensian Bible, and all the great array of scho- 
larship of which Spain can boast, are scarcely alluded to ; 
and an account of the cultivation of the Moors, their 
schools at Toledo and Cordova, and their influence on 
the course of letters in Spain, are altogether wanting. 
The one grand result of literary history, that the whole 
“LITERARY GENIUS of each age should, as by some incanta- 
tion, be raised from the dead,” he has not attained, and 
can scarcely be said even to have aimed at. 

The total difference between the views of Mr. Ticknor, 
and those of a writer in this Review, (for October, 1849,) 
concerning a subject now attracting some attention among 
Spanish scholars, viz: the authenticity of the Buscapié, 
recently published as a work of Cervantes, by Don Adolfo 
de Castro of Cadiz, has induced us to examine the sub- 
ject. The results of that examination we append to this 
article, less with any intention to defend Don Adolfo, 
who is fully able to defend himself, than to exhibit to our 
readers a portion of Mr. Ticknor’s work, in which he has 
evidently exerted, and displays to great advantage and 
with unusual force, his own powers as a critic. 

The arguments of Mr. Ticknor on this subject, though 
specious and sometimes strong, appear to us by no means 
convincing, nor are they always based on a correct ver- 
sion of the facts. He says: 


“ Avowing itself, on every page, to be the work of Cervantes, and 
declared never to have been printed till the year 1848, it can have 
nothing at all to do with the anonymous Buscapié, of which a 
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printed copy is supposed to have been seen about the year 1759; 
in fact, it involves a formal and complete contradiction of every 
thing of consequence that was ever said or supposed, on the subject, 
before it appeared. This simplifies the matter very much. It 1s as 
if a Buscapié had never before been mentioned, and we are, there- 
fore, to examine the one now published by Don Adolfo de Castro, 
as if the statement of Los Rios and the letter of Ruydiaz had never 
appeared.” 


If we are thus unceremoniously to be cast adrift from 
all the previous traditions concerning the Buscapié, the 
task of proving the Castro manuscript a forgery would be 
an easy one. But it is contrary to all rules of historical 
or bibliographical criticism, to consider that, because the 
actual Buscapié differs, in some respects, from what tra- 
dition represents it to have been, we are, therefore, to ex- 
amine it just “as if a Buscapié had never before been 
mentioned.” To do so, would be like criticising Niebuhr’s 
hypothetical history of Rome, without adverting to the 
books of Livy. 

But Mr. Ticknor is unfair in his statement. The Bus- 
capié is not “ declared” never to have been printed; Don 
Adolfo de Castro merely argues that it had not, because, 
in 1606, a manuscript copy of it was made. Now, every 
body is aware how soon, even in the present age of copies 
by the thousand, from steam-presses, a “squib” or brochure 
disappears from circulation. We remember to have 
sought, six months after its publication, for a copy of a 
pamphlet, circulated by thousands during one of our pre- 
sidential elections ; and, in a precinct where we knew 
that some five hundred had been distributed: but one had 
been preserved, and that by accident, among a mass of 
old newspapers ; so that we should have had to content 
ourselves with a manuscript copy, had not much persua- 
sion induced the owner to lend it to us. Let any one try 
a similar experiment, and we would almost guarantee a 
similar result. Such, we think, was probably the case 
with the Buscapié. If, as Navarrete conjectures, “ but 
very few copies of it were distributed, as was the case 
with other writings of that day,” because their authors 
feared their sentiments would excite the hostility of the 
Duke of Lerma, or, as we may add, in the case of the 
Buscapié, because the pamphlet was intended for the 
small circle of the critics, then it is very easy to imagine 
that, a year afterwards, a country gentleman coming to 
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Madrid, might find it out of circulation, and be induced 
by his literary taste, to have a copy transcribed from one, 
itself made under circumstances similar tu those we have 
described as happening very recently. Navarrete says 
that the established character of Ruydiaz places his asser- 
tion beyond doubt; despite the sneers, (we will not call 
them arguments) of Pellicer. And we see, in the sole 
argument raised by Don Adolfo de Castro, against the 
probability that the work ever was printed, nothing which 
militates against the opinion that the manuscript from 
which his was taken, was transcribed from the original 
manuscript of Cervantes, or even from a printed copy of 
the Buscapié, such as that Ruydiaz saw. This opinion is 
strengthened by the fact, that the copyist who wrote the 
Castro manuscript, calls the Buscapié, “el muy donoso 
librillo.” Had it not been in print, he would most proba- 
bly have used the term escrito, obra, or obrilla. 

The Buscapié does not “ avow itself, on every page, to 
be the work of Cervantes.” The narrative is one of a 
nameless traveller ; but once, in the course of it, does he 
show any connection with the author of Don Quixote, 
and the passage is as follows: 


“¢But,’ pursued the Bachelor, closing the volume of Ezinas, and 
drawing forth the other book from his leathern bag, ‘ here now is a 
work which, in my judgment, is not worth two farthings. It is full 
of fooleries and absurdities ; a tissue of extravagant improbabilities ; 
in short, one of those works which have an injurious effect on the 
public taste.’ So saying, he turned over a few leaves of the book, and 
I, glancing my eye upon it, spied on one of the pages, the words— 
el ingenioso hidalgo. For a moment I felt astounded, and like one, 
who, by a sudden surprise, is deprived of the power of utterance ; 
but soon recovering my presence of mind, I said—‘ Pardon me, sir, 
this book which you declare to be full of absurdity and nonsense, is 
really very diverting ; and, instead of being injurivusin its tendency, 
is perfectly harmless,’” ete. 


Now, these words of the traveller might, with perfect 
propriety, be placed in the mouth of either a friend of 
Cervantes, or an admirer of his Don Quixote. The 
praises bestowed upon that work, would seem, indeed, to 
indicate that the speaker was intended to represent some 
one else than its own author. Throughout the rest of the 
Buscapié, the traveller continues his praises and defence 
of the Don Quixote, without ever intimating that he has 
any interest in that work, other than that of an admirer ; 
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nor does he even claim a personal acquaintance with its 
author, though he does so with Pedro de Ezinas. In the 
Prologo al Lector occurs the expression—“ mi ingentioso 
Manchego ;” but this, like el mio Cid, is a term of endear- 
ment or pride, which might be used by an admirer 
of the work as well as by its author. 

Had Ruydiaz, therefore, seen a work in print, precisely 
like Don Adolfo’s manuscript, he might, with great pro- 
priety, have considered it an anonymous pamphlet ; its 
flowing praises of the Don Quixote may have dispelled 
any doubts he might have had of its being so; and even 
had the language of the Prologo induced him to suppose 
that it was published under the name of the author of the 
“ingenioso Manchego,” he might, in relating his recollec- 
tions of the work, sixteen years after having hastily ex- 
amined it, have been guided by reminiscences of the real- 
ly anonymous style of the text, so lavish of enconium on 
Cervantes, and have, therefore, described it as anonymous. 

In the aprobacion of the censor, Cetina, license to print 
the Buscapié is given to Miguel de Cervantes, resident of 
Valladolid ;” and in the aprobacion of the censor, Dantis- 
co, that license is given to “its author.” These united, 
would amount to an avowal of the work by Cervantes ; 
but were they both, or was even one of them, (and either, 
alone, would conceal the authorship,) printed with the 
Buscapié? We are not familiar with the manner in 
which licenses to print anonymous works were given in 
Spain in 1606; we know not whether they were invaria- 
bly published with the works, without naming their au- 
thors ; whether they named the authors, but remained un- 
published; or whether, as is the usage in modern times, 
licensed works, whether anonymous or avowed, contained 
simply the phrase con real licencia. There must have 
been some way of publishing an anonymous work, with 
due permission from the censors ; and if this was done in 
any of the modes which we have suggested, it is easy to 
see that Ruydiaz may have perused an anonymous printed 
Buscapié, identical, in ¢ewt, with the original manuscript 
of Cervantes, from which Augustin de Argote may have 
procured a copy, but with the addition of the unprinted 
aprobacion,—possibly as a protection against the inquiries 
of ignorant inquisitors, in his own province of Seville, 
should they discover the manuscript in his hands. 

The entire title given the book, in the Castro manu- 
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script, may, or may not have been, the title of the printed 
Buscapie. It calls the Don Quixote a work composed by 
“un tal de Cervantes Saavedra ”—one Cervantes Saave- 
dra; or rather, as one would say in English, Mr. Some- 
body Cervantes. As the copyist had the author’s full 
name before him, in the aprobacion, it seems unlikely that 
he would have given it so indefinitely, and, indeed, disre- 
spectfully, had it not been so written in the original, or in 
the printed copies. If it was so, the fact would go to 
confirm the supposition that the Buscapie was published 
anonymously, and without the aprobaciones, or with one 
only: for an author, in the formal title of an avowed work, 
would scarcely apply to himself so equivocal a designa- 
tion ; while, did he publish it anonymously, such a ruse 
would be precisely the one he would be most likely to 
adopt, in speaking of himself, as it would produce in 
many the impression that the author of the anonymous 
work was so little acquainted with the author he named, 
that he did not know, or, for the moment, had forgotten 
his baptismal name. 

So far, therefore, from examining the Buscapie, “now 
published by Don Adolfo de Castro, as if the statement of 
Los Rios and the letter of Ruydiaz had never appeared,” 
and admitting that it “involves a formal and complete 
contradiction of everything of consequence that was ever 
said or supposed on the subject, before it appeared,” we 
can see no irreconcileable discrepancy between the facts, 
as presented by the Castro manuscript, and the statements 
of Ruydiaz; but, on the contrary, much in both to prove 
the genuineness of the work. 

Mr. Ticknor denies that there could have been any son 
of Gonzalo Zatieco de Molina living in 1606, when the 
Castro manuscript of the Buscapie purports to have been 
prepared for his son, Augustin de Argote, after the death 
of Gonzalo. To support this denial, he cites Ortiz de 
Zufiiga, who, in his Annals of Seville, published seventy- 
one years after the alledged date of the Buscapié, states 
that Gonzalo “had sons, [or children, for the expression 
hijos has both meanings,] who preceded him in death ;” 
which loss occasioned him grief that disturbed his reason 
and hastened his end. This citation he backs with an- 
other, without date, from Vanflora, who, in his “Sons of 
Seville,” states that Gonzalo “died without leaving sons 
[children] or property.” He also cites from a manuscript 
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copy of one of Gonzalo’s works, containing “ notices and 
documents relating to his life, collected, apparently, by the 
early copyist,’ passages to show that this Gonzalo, in 
1597, “left to his daughter, two sisters and a brother, the 
patronage of a chaplaincy he had founded, in a chapel 
prepared by him for his burial place, in the Church of 
Santiago, at Seville,” and that this chapel was completed 
in 1600. From all these, he concludes that Gonzalo died 
between 1597 and 1600, and, as no son is mentioned in 
the first named document, that none could have been in 
existence in 1606. 

Don Adolfo de Castro asserts that the Augustin de Ar- 
gote named in his manuscript was the eldest son of Gon- 
zalo; if he has any contemporary positive proof of this 
fact, it is clear that the omission to mention a son, in the 
deed of 157, and the assertions of ‘authors writing eighty 
years afterwards, cannot outweigh that proof. But we 
are constrained to confess that the contemporary documents 
adduced by Mr. Ticknor to support his inference that Gon- 
zalo left no son, (even allowing that manuscripts “ collect- 
ed, apparently, by the early copyist” of one of his works, 
are of any more weight than the Castro manuscript,) have 
produced on us a very different impression. Gonzalo, it 
seems, from them, built “a chapel and burial place,” which, 
in 1600, was declared to be the property of himself “and 
his heirs ;” in 1597, he had founded, in this chapel, a chap- 
laincy, for patrons of which, he named, in an instrument, 
not a will: Ist, his daughter, (doubtless for life only, as 
her heirs are not named); 2d, his sisters and brother, their 
children and descendants. The chapel and the chaplaincy 
were, of course, different estates. The mention, by name, 
of certain heirs in that deed, operated as an exclusion of 
all other heirs; it furnishes, therefore, strong presumptive 
evidence that there were then living other (and, of course, 
nearer) heirs, whom he designed to exclude. Had it been 
Gonzalo’s intention that the chaplaincy, as well as the 
chapel, should descend regularly, as all other estates at 
law, he would have created the estate to himself and his 
heirs ; sucha deed as that of 1597 would have defeated 
that intention, as it excluded his own descendants, reser- 
ving merely a life estate to his daughter. Even had there 
been living in 1597 no other descendant, brother, or sister 
of Gonzalo than those mentioned in the deed, he would 
certainly not have left the estate to them by name, and 
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without mention of the heirs of his own daughter, had he 
designed that it should descend to the parties named, as 
to his heirs in the regular succession at law. No lawyer 
would have expressed such an intention in words which 
would defeat the intention, should the daughter have de- 
scendants; nor can Gonzalo,if such were his intention, 
be supposed to have been so careless, as not to perceive 
that, by that deed, he had passed the estate irrevocably, 
after his daughter’s death, to the collateral branches of 
his family. The inference, then, is scarcely resistible, that 
Gonzalo, like an ostentatious but poor Andalusian noble, 
as he is described to have been, designed, in that deed, to 
exhibit his good will towards his daughter and the colla- 
teral branches of his family; but that, as he did not therein 
designate them as his heirs, he had, at least, some one other 
relation, who was his heir before them ; that heir must have 
been his own child; and, (as a daughter is named in the 
deed,) some son, who would inherit the rest of his estate. 
These inferences are confirmed by the inscription, in 1600, 
in the chapel and burial place: it states that it belonged 
to Gonzalo Argote de Molina “and his heirs ”—the chapel 
being an estate to him and his heirs, while the patronage 
of the chaplaincy had been conveyed to others by name, 
who were not his immediate heirs. On that inscription 
Mr. Ticknor bases his supposition, that Gonzalo died be- 
fore 1600. It seems to us to prove that he was then alive. 
But as this point is of no importance to the question, we 
will not discuss it. 

The only positive evidence, then, against the existence 
cf any son of Gonzalo in 1606, is derived from Ortiz de 
Zufiiga and Vanflora. Now, it so happens that this Ortiz 
is the very annalist, who, with more diligence and patriot- 
ism than judgment, boldly classed Cervantes among the 
native authors of Seville, although Rodrigo Caro, a con- 
temporary and acquaintance of Cervantes, while the lat- 
ter lived at Seville, did not name him among “ the distin- 
guished men of letters born at Seville,” in his work bear- 
ing that title,and which Ortiz was most probably acquaint- 
ed with. But little credit, then, can be given to statements 
which, writing seventy years after the death of Gonzalo 
Argote, he may make concerning the family of that writer. 
He states that Gonzalo left no children; while even Mr. 
Ticknor will probably admit that he left a daughter. But, 
leaving out this proof of his inaccuracy, and supposing 
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that his assertion may have been, not a mere guess of his 
own, but a repetition, in good faith, of a conjecture or 
tradition, as in the case of Cervantes,—and it can be no 
more, for he cites no contemporary authority for it,—it is 
easy to see how he may, at that distance of time, have 
supposed Gonzalo to have survived his children but a 
short time; while, in fact, they may have only speedily 
followed him to the grave, and one of them may have 
been this very Augustin mentioned in the Buscapié manu- 
script of 1606. 

Were it not for the statement of so diligent an antiquary 
as Don Adolfo de Castro, that this Augustin was Gonzalo’s 
eldest legitimate son, (hijo primogenito ; a term scarcely 
applicable had he not been legitimate,) we would suggest, 
as reasonable, a solution which takes away from Mr. Tick- 
nor’s authorities all importance in the question. It is this. 
While the father is named, in the Buscapié manuscript, 
with all the usual Andalusian pomp and formality, as “the 
right noble Lord, (or Sir,) Gonzalo Zatieco de Molina, a 
knight of Seville,” the copyist, who would scarcely be 
disposed to make an unnecessary invidious distinction 
between his employer and that employer’s father, calls 
the son, simply, “Senor Augustin de Argote,” without the 
addition even of the gentlemanly Don, and precisely as, 
according to Spanish usage, a person of obscure position 
would be styled—making, in fact, between Augustin and 
Gonzalo, the difference, according to English usage, be- 
tween Mr. John Smith and Sir John Smith. Had Augus- 
tin been legitimate, he, too, would have been “right noble,” 
and a “knight ”—titles the copyist would scarcely have 
omitted. May not, then, this Augustin de Argote, bearing 
but one of the aristocratic string of names of the Argote 
Zatieco de Molina family, have been a natural son of 
Gonzalo, making his obscure way, as a man of letters, at 
Madrid; but so unknown to fame, as to have been speedily 
forgotten by his Seville relatives, from whom Ortiz de 
Zuniga, afier the lapse of seventy years, may have derived 
his statements ? 

Mr. Ticknor urges, as another ground on which to doubt 
the genuineness of the Castro manuscript, the length of 
time which it remained undiscovered. This truly sur- 
prises us. Mr. Ticknor’s own History furnishes many in- 
stances of losses much more surprising than that of a 
mere “squib.” He claims to have, in his own library, 
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genuine manuscripts of works by noted men, or well 
known writers, which have hitherto remained hidden. 
Entire plays of Lope de Vega have been lost, beyond hope 
of discovery, and some of Cervantes’s works have come 
to light only within a comparatively short period. As far 
as the general principle of such an objection is concerned, 
such facts as the narrow escape of Douza’s fragments of 
Lucilius, and the long disappearance of Diodati’s Exerci- 
tatio de Christo Grace loquente, cited in the article on the 
Buscapié, in this Review, for October, 1849, and others 
that we might mention, almost exclude it from among the 
weapons of criticism. Its particular application, in the 
case of the Buscapié, by Mr. Ticknor, seems to us parti- 
cularly unfortunate. 

On the Castro manuscript is a note, “apparently in the 
hand-writing usual at the beginning of the eighteenth 
century,” purporting that it belonged to, or came from, the 
library of the Duke of Lafoes: the expression is, “da 
livreria do Senhor Duque de Lafoes.” Mr. Ticknor is 
astonished that Joao de Braganza, (whom, from Mr. Tick- 
nor’s language, we presume to be the Duke himself,) who 
was born in 1719, during a large portion of his life was 
at the head of literary society in Portugal, should never 
have discovered the treasure in his own library, though 
after 1780 the Spanish Academy had caused much inquiry 
to be made concerning the Buscapié. If the note on the 
Castro manuscript was made when it came znto the Duke’s 
library, it may have got out of it before 1780, or even be- 
fore its owner’s literary tastes were sufficiently developed 
for him to take much note of it. But it is very possible 
that the note was made by a subsequent owner, to denote 
the source from which he obtained the volume. It may 
have disappeared from the Duke’s library during the trou- 
bles of the War of the Spanish Succession, or through 
carelessness or fraud afterwards. But, even supposing 
that it remained in the Duke’s library during the whole of 
the eighteenth century, and that a search was made, (of 
which no proof is given,) what probability was there that 
the Duke, or any of his friends, would have thought of 
turning over all the old manuscripts in a large library, in 
order to search for what purported to be a printed pamph- 
let ?—even if we can suppose that Portuguese men of 
letters, of the peculiarly dilletanti and superficial charac- 
ter which distinguished continental court literary society 
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at that period, would have cheerfully undergone the labour 
of searching out new monuments of fame to the great 
writer of a rival, and, by them, detested nation. 

Buried thus among the manuscripts of the Duke of 
Lafoes, on the shelves of some conventual or collegiate 
library, or wandering from one private library to another, 
in the hands of persons whom the voice of the Spanish 
Academy, in that age of little communication and still 
less journalism, could never have reached, it may, in the 
ordinary course of things, have shared the fate which the 
French invasion brought on nearly all the literary and 
artistical treasures of the Peninsula; and, if, secure in 
some convent or huge library, it escaped that great up- 
heaving, the troubles of the great civil wars in Spain and 
Portugal, and the dissolution of the conventual communi- 
ties, most probably sent it adrift among the sellers of old 
books and manuscripts, until it fell into the hands of an 
obscure advocate, in a country town, near commercial 
Cadiz. Mr. Ticknor cannot understand how he should 
have concealed his treasure, when Navarrete and Cle- 
mencin were keeping alive the discussion about it. It 
may have come into the advocate’s hands as an inheri- 
tance, and, busied with the accumulation of pesetas, to 
furnish his meagre puchero, he may have let it lie unheed- 
ed on his shelves. Castro describes his library as com- 
posed chiefly of old mystical books ; may, he not, in the 
exceedingly rude state in which the book trade, and other 
means of literary communication were, and still are, in 
Spain, have been entirely ignorant of all the learned works 
of Navarrete and Clemencin, or even, clouded by super- 
stition, have hesitated to give the world so un-ecclesiasti- 
cal a book, as a novel defending a novel? A thousand 
different causes might be imagined for his silence, and it 
is only a matter of surprise that, knowing, as Mr. Ticknor 
doubtless does, the proverbial ignorance of Spanish advo- 
cates, as a class, beyond their mere professional studies, 
and their notorious want of literary taste, he should have 
ventured to draw any argument from the concealment or 
neglect of a literary manuscript by one of their order, in 
an obscure country town. 

Such are Mr. Ticknor’s arguments on the external evi- 
dence of the genuineness of Castro’s Buscapié. The in- 
ternal evidence which he, a foreigner, discovers in the 
text itself, to show that it is merely an ingeniously con- 
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structed forgery, can of course have no weight against 
the voice of native Spanish criticism, already pronounced 
in its favour. He seems to have been ignorant of, or dis- 
dainfully to have disregarded the controversy which took 
place between a presumptuous French writer and the 
Spanish critics, of which our readers have been apprized 
in the pages of this Review. His arguments from inter- 
nal evidence are, in great part, merely those of Landrin, 
already refuted by Castro; and amount to a charge of 
suspicious resemblance between passages in the Busca- 
pié, and some in undoubtedly genuine works of Cervan- 
tes—an objection which is completely rebutted by the 
notorious fact that Cervantes often repeated from him- 
self. But these passages have, says Mr. Ticknor, “sel- 
dom or never the appearance of accidental coincidences 
arising out of the carelesness of an author repeating from 
himself. They seem rather to be words and forms of ex- 
pression carefully selected, and are yo used as to give an 
air of constraint to the passage where they occur, show- 
ing that the writer turns, as it were, in a narrow circle ;— 
an air as unlike as possible to the bold and unfettered 
movement which is so eminently characteristic of Cer- 
vantes.” 

De Mora, on the contrary, considers the Buscapié to 
equal, “if in some parts it does not surpass, the best chap- 
ters of the Don Quixotte, as well in the freedom and grace 
of its style, the life of its pictures and naturalness of its 
dialogue, as in the abundance and choice of its witty and 
happy expressions, and in the merry, ironical and epi- 
grammatic tone which pervades it.” Cafietes’ opinion is 
substantially the same. Both are critics of acknowledged 
merit ; are prominent among those who now stand at the 
head of Spanish literature, are themselves elegant wri- 
ters, and, in a matter of taste, their opinion must out- 
weigh all objections which foreigners may draw from the 
style of the Buscapié. . 

But, as other objections of Mr. Ticknor are new and 
specious, or based on incorrect statements, they require 
examination. He seizes on the circumstance that the 
name of Pedro de Enzinas is invariably printed, in the 
text of the Buscapié, as well as in the notes of Castro, 
without the first n—Ezinas; and argues that, though a 
copyist may have easily made such a mistake in 1606, yet 
it is strange that Castro should also make the same in his 
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notes, “if there were no other connection between the 
two than the one avowed,” or, in plain English, unless 
Castro composed both text and notes. Now the whole se- 
ries of mistakes may have been the work of the pronter ; 
but supposing they were not, is it not evident whence 
Castro obtained authority for spelling the name of that 
obscure writer, without the n? In his note he quotes the 
_ title of his works published at Cuenga in 1597, wherein 
the name is Ezinas. Cervantes, in writing the Buscapié, 
wrote his acquaintance’s name, of course, as he found it 
in his printed works, and Castro, in his notes, followed the 
spelling of the text, because he found it sustained by the 
printed work before him. And where is Mr. Ticknor’s 
proof that he is not wrong in spelling the name with an 
n? Another proof adduced by Mr. Ticknor to show that 
the “notes, fitting with suspicious exactness to the text, 
drive the reader to the conjecture, that the text may have 
been adjusted to the notes, quite as much as the notes to 
the text,” is the use of the proverb “al buen callar llamen 
sage,” antiquated in Cervantes’ day, but which Castro 
says is to be found in the Conde Lucanor, and in other 
old books. That Cervantes may have known this correct 
form of the nonsensically corrupted proverb used by San- 
cho Panza, and may have put it into the mouth of the 
traveller, who quotes so many old books, is not at all im- 
probable; but that Castro should have done so, and then 
have been so careless as to cite the Conde Lucanor as 
authority, when, as Mr. Ticknor has pointed out, the 
phrase is not to be found in that work, is strong evidence 
that there could have been no such very deep design in 
his selection of notes, as Mr. Ticknor supposes. One al- 
lusion in the Buscapié Castro professes, “a little ostenta- 
tiously,” as Mr. Ticknor thinks, his inability to explain; 
this exception Mr. Ticknor adduces as proof of the rule 
on which he supposes the text to have been adapted to 
the notes, and not vice versa. This is scarcely an argu- 
ment; but, admitting it to be one, the rule is not suffi- 
ciently demonstrated, for the exception to aid in proving 
it still more conclusively. That the Buscapié should “ con- 
tain many allusions to obscure authors and long forgotten 
trifles,” although there may be “not one that is beyond 
the reach of the singular learning of Don Adolfo,” is a 
fact which should by no means excite suspicion, that that 
learning aided in the composition of text as well as notes; 
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for, as the notes of Pellicer and others to the Don Quix- 
ote, and the Life of Cervantes, by Navarrete, will show, 
this fondness for exhibiting in his works a rare and some- 
what fantastical erudition, nourished by his taste for read- 
Ing, was a notable characteristic of Cervantes himself. 

Mr. Ticknor also objects to the inconsistency between 
the title page of the Buscapié, (which says that the work 
explains the hidden and unexplained things in the Don 
Quixote,) and the work itself, (which is merely a defence 
of it.) To this it may be replied that such inconsisten- 
cies have occurred in other works—for instance Mr. 
Ticknor’s, which professes to be a History of Spanish 
Literature, while it treats only of some departments of 
it—and, in any event, may have been a device to ex- 
cite interest, or a quiet sarcasm on those who thought the 
Don Quixote contained a hidden meaning different from 
that avowed on its face. In his statement of the contents 
Mr. Ticknor errs: they do not contend that knight erran- 
try was “still flourishing and vigorous in Spain,” but that 
the spirit of it still lingered in the minds of men, so that 
the Don Quixote would be useful in expelling it ; and that 
in times not beyond the memory of men then living, it had 
occasioned deeds, to the repetition of which it might, if 
unchecked, again lead. The entire drift of the work evi- 
dently is to show that the Don Quixote, as a fiction, was 
nevertheless true to nature, and not as the Bachelor con- 
tended, “a tissue of extravagant imprababilities ;” that 
it was a work calculated to do practical good, and not, 
as the Bachelor charged, “one of those which have an 
injurious effect on the public taste.” These accusations 
of the Bachelor furnish the points on which the conver- 
sation turns, and give a distinct clue to the design of the 
work. Mr. Ticknor objects also that the Buscapié cites 
none of the learned adversaries to whom it was designed 
to be an answer; as none of them seem to have gone be- 
yond verbal criticism and literary back-biting, it would 
have been indelicate to name them—and, besides, does 
Cervantes condescend, in the second part of the Don Quix- 
ote, to name Avellaneda ? 

The concluding objections of Mr. Ticknor lead one al- 
most to suspect that he has given but a cursory perusal 
to the work he criticises. He asserts that in it Cervantes 
“sneaks in a disparaging way of Alcalé de Henares, his 
native place.” This is not so. The Bachelor, who is 
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painted as a pompous ignoramus, is made to boast that 
he is a graduate of Salamanca, and “not of Alcala, 
where poor students go to graduate, but by so doing lose 
all the privileges and immunities enjoyed by Spanish hi- 
dalgos at Salamanca.” Whether Alcalé is made to fare 
the worse by having a dolt like the Bachelor excluded 
from among its graduates, may be questioned; but even 
if the language put into his mouth, and natural there be- 
cause of the well known disdain of aristocratic Salaman- 
ca for plebeian Alcala, can be tortured into a sneer, by 
Cervantes, against the University of his native place, (and 
not that native place itself,) it must be remembered that 
Cervantes was himself an hidalgo, proud of his rank, and 
had studied at Salamanca, not at Alcalé. The Bachelor 
too, according to Mr. Ticknor, is made to talk of “his 
own painful, personal deformities, and his father’s con- 
temptible poltroonery, in a way inconsistent with the tact 
‘and knowledge of human nature which are among the 
strongest characteristics of the author of Don Quixote.” 
This also is a strange perversion. One leading idea in 
the Buscapié is evidently to paint the Bachelor as a man 
such as might anywhere be met, and yet one possessing 
many traits in common with the very ingenioso hidalgo he 
declared so untrue to nature. He is therefore made to 
discourse of his hack in much the same manner as the 
Don does of Rozinante, and to have the same opinion of 
his invincibility with the ladies, while in personal appea- 
rance he is even inferior to the hero of La Mancha. But 
yet we venture to assert that few, familiar with the boast- 
ing character of Spaniards generally—when their horses 
or any other things they use, are in question, and the 
general proneness of ugly men to consider themselves in- 
vincible with the softer sex—and the Bachillor merely 
denies that he is very small, and is modest enough only to 
claim that, if he could but get rid of his hump and some 
other ugly features, he would be as successful as any other 
gallant—will fail to recognize in the worthy graduate of 
Salamanca a personage painted, in the truest colours, to 
actual Spanish life. It is at least remarkable that it should 
have been reserved to a foreigner to raise an objection 
which has escaped the notice of natives who have writ- 
ten on the Buscapié. . 
The Bachelor’s talk about his father affords ground more 
specious than real for Mr. Ticknor’s objection. After 
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mentioning his own claims to beauty, could his defects 
only be rectified, he speaks of his resemblance to his 
father, and narrating that worthy’s exploits, he seems 
mentally to continue the parallel. He describes his an- 
cestor as a very brave man, unfaithful to his duty, and 
found under suspicious circumstances, yet saved from 
punishment by his comrades who “knew his humour” 
or eccentricity ; and as having avoided a share in the 
fight, while yet, at last, he joined in it, and was made a 
captain for his prowess; though, as the Bachelor indig- 
nantly admits, some were envious enough to insinuate 
that the heads of the defeated heretics, which gained his 
father promotion, were cut from dead, and not from li- 
ving foes. The picture is exaggerated, but not more so 
than most of Don Quixote’s adventures; and if it be so, 
was it not more likely to have been written by an ex- 
cessively careless writer, such as Cervantes is admitted 
to have been, and living too, in an atmosphere of fic- 
tion and an age of romance, than to have been forged 
by a quiet antiquary, living in the nineteenth century, 
in trading, and still Tyrian Cadiz? 

With Navarrete, we consider the testimony of Ruydiaz 
conclusive proof that such a work as the Buscapié, and 
by Cervantes, once existed. And “if,” to use the lan- 
guage of Mora, “it appears incredible, that a work so 
long lost, should at length have come into the hands of 
a man exclusively occupied collecting literary curiosities, 
still more incredible does it appear to us, and will it ap- 
pear to all who understand any thing about composition, 
that in our age there should exist a writer able to imi- 
tate the inimitable style of Cervantes, sustaining it in all 
its peculiarities through many pages, and varying it in the 
different kinds of narration, description, dialogue, and ar- 
gument, with the same skill and peculiarities, which are 
admired in the works of that wonderful genius.” Mr. 
Ticknor intimates that if Castro wrote it, “he has pro- 
bably always intended, in due time, to claim it as his 
own, and he may be assured that, by so doing, he will 
add something to his own literary laurels, without taking 
any thing from those of Cervantes.” But Castro has too 
often repeated his belief in its genuineness, and taken 
up arms to sustain it, for such an explanation to be 
made, unless he is willing to lose caste as an honourable 
writer, and destroy all faith in the genuineness of the 
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many manuscripts he announces himself to be preparing 
to publish. Indeed, we cannot but think that Mr. Tick- 
nor has been ungenerous, to say the least, in making so 
blasting a surmise against a young and meritorious wrl- 
ter, without taking, apparently, any pains to inquire what 
had been the verdict of the Spanish public on the point in 
dispute, or while concealing from his readers, if he knew, 
(and, as a faithful historian, he was bound to know,) that 
the opinions he so confidently advances, are not only un- 
sustained by any nateve writer, at least in print, but in 
direct contradiction to the avowed sentiments of some of 
the first critics of whom Spain can boast. The insinua- 
tion is made, too, in a work designed to govern the 
opinions of the literary public out of Spain, nay even to 
influence those of Spanish literary men themselves, and 
to which a reply can scarcely be made so as to be heard 
by even a tithe of Mr. Ticknor’s readers. We hope Mr. 
Ticknor, like the best of the New-England writers, is im- 
bued with a catholic spirit foreign to that narrow Puri- 
tan-like provincialism, which perverts the philanthropy, 
taints the ethics, corrupts the taste, narrows the patriot- 
ism, and warps, in all things, the judgment of so large 
a portion of the Boston public. But the cool indiffe- 
rence which he here shows for Spanish opinion, on a sub- 
ject of which, of course, Spaniards are the best judges, 
makes us fear that he too is infected by the atmosphere 
he breathes, and is unconsciously prone to regard the lo- 
cal judgments of Boston and London—for to the English 
translations of the Buscapié, he alludes in a note—as con- 
stituting the settled public opinion of the literary world. 
Castro announces in his notes to the Buscapié, an inten- 
tion to give to the press other literary treasures hitherto 
concealed from the public: if Mr. Ticknor adheres to 
his plan of noticing, as parts of Spanish Literature, ma- 
nuscript works which have had so little influence on the 
course of letters, as to be considered literary curiosities, 
but which have fortunately found their way to the im- 
mortalizing shelves of his own magnificent library, he 
cannot consider his treatise complete until he shall have 
obtained a peep into the collection of Don Adolfo, and 
have availed himself of its contents. As Don Adolfo, in 
his controversies, does not appear to mince either words or 
arguments, Mr. Ticknor must not be surprised, if in reta- 
liation of his ungenerous insinuation against the Spaniard’s 
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integrity, his objections are treated somewhat as an at- 
tempt to discredit, in advance, the manuscripts the Gadi- 
tano antiquary is about to publish; the wish of the histo- 
rian to have his work considered complete, and the pride 
he evidently takes in the fulness of his library, being the 
unconscious parents of the thought, that, whatever might 
render necessary a recasting of some of his paragraphs, 
or whatever his own search had failed to discover in 
antiquated Spanish lore, must necessarily be prima facie 
at least, spurious or suspicious. 

To the supposition that the Buscapié may be a forgery 
of an early date, the same objections lie, as to that which 
would make it a composition of Castro himself. If, as it 
may be by bare possibility, it be an imitation of Cervan- 
tes, then if the judgment of Spanish critics be correct, the 
Castilian tongue can boast of another writer equal to his 
great original, and precisely like him—a circumstance 
which would be an infinitely greater wonder in literary 
history, than the discovery of whole folios of undoubtedly 
genuine romances by Cervantes himself. As at present 
advised, we therefore prefer to pin our faith to the judg- 
ment of the Spanish critics, rather than share the credu- 
lity of a foreigner’s in credulity. TEC. RR. 


Arr. I].—Larrer-Day Pampavets. 
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Dore oo 


Wuiz reading these singular and erratic productions, 
we involuntarily recurred to the mystical career and des- 
tiny of the ill-omened and ill-fated prophetess of the woes 
of Troy. We called to mind that wonderful Aelineation 
of her character which we owe to the creative genius 
of AEschylus; and we could not but fancy the propriety 
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of adding to Carlyle’s mottoes from Richter and Rush- 
worth, some passages from that last address to the Cho- 
rus, which, with such a magnificent conception of veri- 
similitude, A“schylus has put into the mouth of the doomed 
Cassandra. 


What! do I err? or with a bowman’s skill, 
Have I attained the mark ? or do I beat 
The air with empty presages of fate ? 
Now bear me witness that I truly knew 
And told the old offences of te house. | 

* * 


The dreadful pains of keen-eyed prophecy 

Rack me within, and madden me with sights 

Such as my tongue scarce may, and should not utter. 
* * * * 


But tales like these may meet with scant belief— 
What then? what must come, will come; and yourselvea, 
Tossed on the sea of woe, too soon shall own, 
With pity for my hapless fate, that I 
Too truly was a veritable seer. 

* * * * 
No more the oracle, like a new bride, 
Shall lurk behind a veil, but soon shall come 
With breath of flame, clear as the morning sun, 
And, like the monster wave, shall burst in fires 
Of greater bale than this. 


We cannot continue, in Carlyle’s behoof, 


No more my mind 
Thus in enigmas shall unfold itself, 


for we apprehend that as time wears on he will manifest 
more prominently the effects of the virus with which he 
Si aseitlected by the Sphinx, who met him at the outset 
of life. 

We are prevented, moreover, by the boldness and con- 
fidence of his vaticinations and remedial suggestions, from 
expecting him to recognize and confess his offences, and 
to concur with his illustrious prototype in the candid ad- 
mission : 


None did I aught persuade—for I had sinned. 


But if his eyes were as open to his own failings and er- 
rors as they are to the impending dangers of the time, he 
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might appropriately preface his oracles with the wail of 
Cassandra. 


Behold! Apollo’s self disrobes me now, 

Of my prophetic stole; for he had seen, 

Despite these holy gauds, me mocked and scorned 
By friends and enemies, for my fancied dreams— 
Vain dreams to vulgar fancy, yet still true. 

They called me fortune-teller, beggar, stroller— 
Thus, wretched, poor, and hungered, have I borne. 
And now, the Prophet God, whose fatal gift 

Was my prophetic art, he bears me on 

To such a deadly fortune.* 


The strange extravagances, the grotesque utterance, 
the complicated and scrofulous style, the cloudy enthusi- 
asm, the insane imagination, the elf-life humour, the un- 
earthly antics, the quizzical grimaces, and the habitual 
buffooneries of the Latter-Day Pamphleteer, would have 
rendered perfectly intelligible to our minds the secret 
springs of that incredulity, with which the daughter of 
Priam was greeted, even if our understanding of this mat- 
ter had not been aided by the splendid portraiture of AKs- 
chylus, and in some degree enlightened by the antique ob- 
scurities of Lycophron. Cassandra could, indeed, boast of 
speaking good Greek, much to the surprise of her hearers :t 

arlyle cannot make a similar pretension with respect to 
his English, though it would produce equal amazement 
in his auditory. e may shelter himself, however, under 
the reply of the Chorus to the boast of Cassandra, that 
the truest oracles of Delphi are not more easy of com- 

rehension. This might be rendered into the vernacular 

y saying, that, after our rejection of the prophetic warn- 
ings of Calhoun, we cannot excuse our neglect of the 
Latter-Day oracles, on the ground of their obscurity. But, 
in addition to the illustration of the fortunes of Casein. 
dra, the old peculiarities of the familiar of Sauerteig and 
Teufelsdrickh, which are inflated and exaggerated in the 


* We plead guilty to these translations, though a stray stick has been oc- 
casionally borrowed from Potter, whose version is very unequal, and least 
accurate where most spirited. ‘The mixed metaphor in one of these quota- 
tions is reduced to consistency by Potter, who thus does violence to Aischylus 
in a passage which aptly illustrates the confusion of metaphors in Hamlet's 
soliloquy. [he quotations are from the Agamemuon, v. 1194-7, 1215-6, 1239-41, 
1178-83, 1183, 1212, 1269-76. Ed. Ahrens, Paris: ap. Di:lot. 

+ Agam. v, 1199 and 1254, 
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present publications, confirm also, in the most satisfactory 
manner, Lord Bacon’s acute exposition of the venerable 
legend of antiquity. ; 

“ This fable,” says the sage of Verulam, 


“seems to intimate the unprofitable liberty of untimely admo- 
nitions and counsels; for they that are so overweened with the sharp- 
ness and dexterity of their own wit and capacity, as that they dis- 
dain to submit themselves to the documents of Avollo, the god of 
harmony, whereby to learn and observe the method and measure of 
affairs, the grace and gravity of discourse, the differences between 
the more judicious and more vulgar ears, and the due times when 
to speak and when to be silent, be they never so sensible and 
pregnant, and their judgments never so profound and profitable, 
yet, in all their endeavours, either of persuasion or perforce, they 
avail nothing; neither are they of any moment to advantage or 
manage matters, but do rather hasten on the ruin of all those that 
they adhere or devote themselves unto; and then, at last, when 
calamity has made men feel the event of neglect, then shall they, 
too, late, be reverenced as deep, foreseeing, and faithful prophets,” &e. 


We have said that these essays confirm Bacon’s pro- 
found interpretation of the Greek myth, but that inter- 
pretation may in its turn shed no inconsiderable light 
upon the possible relation between Carlyle’s oracles and 
their reception by the public. They have been met with 
a universal hoot and sneer throughout Europe and Ame- 
rica; and not one voice, so far as we are aware, has hi- 
therto been raised on either Continent in their behalf; and 
yet they may prove veritable inspirations in strange guise, 
and not merely the jargon of Bacis or Glanis.* Jerusa- 
lem furnishes Be no means the solitary example of a com- 
munity accustomed to kill the prophets, and stone those 
that were sent unto her: this has been the habit of all 
ages, and is a favourite amusement of our time. Nor are 
the Jews the only nation, which has deemed “ the prophet 
a fool and the spiritual man mad,” or “ which say to the 
seers, see not; and to the prophets, prophesy not unto us 
right things; speak unto us smooth things ; “ prophesy de- 
celts.” The last year’s persecution of Mr. Walsh, the 
American Consul at Paris, proves that this spirit is still 
lively and active, and by no means merely a curious topic 
of archeological research. Indeed, in our day, more than 
im any previous one, the masses, the sovereign multitude, 


* Aristophanes. Equites, v. 999. 
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euphemistically so termed, expect to be constanly ap- 
proached with the salutation: “ No doubt but ye are the 
people, and wisdom shall die with you.” Yet the prefe- 
rences of the multitude were for Barabbas in his time, as 
Carlyle pointedly observes; and hence, there is a possi- 
bility, that, notwithstanding the ridicule which has been 
heaped upon these Latter-Day Pamphlets, and the con- 
temptuous treatment with which they have been greeted, 
they may after all contain some germs of valuable truth, 
if we would only be at the pains of seeking them care- 
fully, and profiting by them mheneven discovered. It must, 
indeed, be confessed that the language employed is some- 
times obscure enough to baffle the most honest and ear- 
nest inquirer, and at all times sufficiently unfamiliar to 
repel the listless or prejudiced reader. Mr. Carlyle has, 
moreuver, committed nearly every offence which Lord 
Bacon has pointed out as giving occasion to the heedless 
disregard of the most important and valuable counsel. 
He has been so far indifferent to the ‘method and mea- 
sure of affairs,” that his advice is distasteful, and his re- 
medies impracticable or inexpedient. He certainly has 
neglected “ the grace and gravity of discourse,” and has 
addressed to all what is at best intelligible only to a few. 
He has recklessly run counter to every cherished preju- 
dice, and has violently impugned every current principle 
of action or belief. He begins by calling his audience 
fools—the Americans a nation of bores—the English, 
twenty-seven millions, mostly fools—and then, somewhat 
inconsiderately, he expects them to listen to him and _be- 
lieve him. His address is like the Devil’s sermon in Fes- 
tus, and is better calculated to provoke than persuade— 
yet it may be equally true, notwithstanding it is equally 
unwelcome. Mr. Carlyle’s procedure reminds us of the 
familiar anecdote of the Bedlamite, who assigned as the 
reason of his confinement, that he had declared all the 
world mad, and all the world had declared him mad, and 
as the world outvoted him, he had been shut up as insane. 
Many would be disposed to apply the illustration, as it 
stands, to Carlyle, and to consider the question of his sa- 
nity sufficiently settled by it; but we remember who it 
was that had occasion to say, when called mad, “1 am 
not mad, most noble Festus, but speak forth the words of 
truth and soberness ;” and we recollect also the earlier 
form of the Bedlamite anecdote, which would throw all 
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the advantage on the side of Carlyle. Aristotle says,* 
that if all were diseased or all mad, and only two or three 
sound or sane, that the Jatter would appear to be the sick 
and the lunatic. We claim, at least, for Carlyle, the be- 
nefit of the doubtful construction and the double form of 
the anecdote ; and, if every man be legally presumed in- 
nocent till his guilt be clearly proved, we may ask that 
Garlyle be allowed the favourable presumption until a 
writ de lunatico inquirendo has been issued and regularly 
tried, and that he be not condemned on the loose dictum 
of such a Chief Justice as the London Punch. If he be 
mad, “there’s method in it;’”—he is “but mad north- 
north-west ;” and “when the wind is southerly,” he 
still knows a hawk from a_handsaw. 

But though we ask for Carlyle the benefit of this pre- 
sumption af innocence, we do not think that he has any 
right to complain or be surprised at hisill usage. If we 
would. persuade, or guide the world by our advice, we 
must avail ourselves of some common bond of sympathy, 
in thought, word, or feeling ; and we must not suddenly 
Se ourselves, or attempt to divorce the world from 
all its familiar modes of reasoning, action, and _ belief. 
But Carlyle pays no attention to the ancient habitudes 
and daily associations of men; he pays no regard to the 
accredited ‘“ method and measure of affairs,’’ and is per- 
fectly heedless of their just limits of practical operation. 
He harangues all who listen to him, in language stranger 
than a foreign tongue, and, to most persons, more incom- 
prehensible, because more repulsive; yet the honeyed 
accents of the Goddess of Persuasion would barely suffice 
to wean a nation from its delusions, and to induce it to 
recognize the fallacy of received belief, and to adopt a 
course entirely at variance with it. He never notices the 
common feelings of the age, except to ridicule and decry 
them; and the scorner is consequently scorned. Grant 
that the procedure, the belief, the feelings of the age are 
indeed erroneous ; an error, or rather an agglomeration of 
errors, so critical, so vital, so all-pervading, must be ten- 
derly dealt with. 1f our idols are suddenly assailed, the 
very blindness of our superstitious idolatry will only sti- 
mulate us the more to take up arms in their defence. 
There are some complicated disorders, in which the rash 
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effort to produce an immediate and radical cure can only 
eventuate in certain death. We must be gradually and 
delicately led to the detection of our errors, by the aid of 
such of them as are least pernicious ; and must proceed, 
subsequently, to correct those which we have consented 
to employ, by the light of our improved doctrine. Cur- 
rent error too frequently furnishes the only corks and 
bladders by whose assistance we can hope to swim in the 
vast ocean of truth. 

The reformer, who would hope for success in his lofty 
aspirations, must literally become “all things to all men;” 
he must know “ when to speak and when to be silent.” 
(Carlyle has grievously failed in both respects, notwith- 
standing his continued éloge of silence, and his proposal 
to cut out the tongues of one generation, at least.) He 
must bend himself to times and occasions; he must pa- 
tiently endure the more harmless delusions, until, by their 
aid, he has crushed the more formidable. The head of 
Medusa will often prove the sole adequate or available 
Weapon, against monsters more active ani more imme- 
diately dangerous. The reformer must bide his time ; 
he must learn to keep back his thoughts, when the hour 
has not yet come, and, with sage reticence, must await 
the mollia tempora fandi. He must address his naked 
arguments only to minds well disciplined, reformed, and 
reflecting ; and must, with slow but unremitting perseve- 
rance, educate the ignorant and the prejudiced, to the 

radual appreciation of the new truth. Reasoning may 
do for the former; action must be the main instrument 
with the latter—and it will be found that the force of 
example—the instruction of action—is more direct and ra- 

id in its teaching than all the speculations of philosophy. 

e must, then, keep the strong meat for the man, and 
give the pap to the child. He must not hope to put new 
wine into old bottles; he cannot expect those who have 
been habituated, by long training, to a routine, now grown 
easy and familiar to them. to recognize the gospel which 
denounces the acquisitions which have rewarded a life 
of labour, as futile. Such men, whether they be called 
Demetrius, the Silversmith, the Honourable Felix Parvu- 
lus, or the Right Honourable Felicissimus Zero, will na- 
turally prefer the old darkness to the new light ; it is their 
trade, and, with them still, ‘great is Diana of the Ephe- 
sians.”” The Canadian peasant still cultivates the soil with 
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the plough of his medieval ancestors, and cannot be tau ht 
to perceive the utility of modern improvements. ‘The 
most prudent of reformers will be often misapprehended ; 
but he must dexterously turn obstacles into the instru- 
ments of success. He must trim his sails to the breeze, 
especially when navigating in latitudes where the trade 
winds prevail ; and must not anticipate a safe arrival at 
the proposed haven, by so handling the ship that the 
winds will constantly take her canvass aback. He must 
carefully watch for the signs of seed-time and harvest, 
and must not hope to reap in the day that he sows; for 
time and the due seasons can alone expedite and confirm 
his labours He must be full of devices to adapt his 
views to the acceptance as well as to the comprehension 
of men; their caprices are against him, and must be hu- 
moured ; their convictions and experience are apparently 
against him, and must be, in some degree, indulged; he 
has to contend with the wis inertie of the whole machi- 
nery of society—a hopeless contest, until he contrives to 
get the advantage of its momentum, by deftly connectin 
his own improved machinery with the driving wheels al- 
ready in motion. Above all, he must not be solicitous of 
fame, nor too sanguine of success; he must patiently en- 
dure failure and disappointment, and be content Hin the 
faithful discharge of his duty, leaving the issue of his Ja- 
bours in the hands of Providence. And, Jet us add, as 
the last indispensable requisite, his leading aims must be 
clear and precise, however various his plans for the de- 
tails ; and he must have rendered himself so far familiar 
with the minutiz of received practice. as never to be 
tempted to substitute vague speculation for existing reali- 
ties, but be content to irradiate the slow and laborious 
process of practical reform with the light of the philoso- 
phe which burns within him. 

f such sobriety and self-command, in forms so various, 
be imperatively incumbent on the reformer who would woo 
success, Carlyle has certainly strayed far from the path 
which could authorize its expectation. For this reason, we 
are not disposed to reflect harshly upon those who have 
misconceived his rhapsodies, or been deterred from their 
careful study by their uncouth form and repulsive air. Fre- 
quently, indeed, his oracles appear like the wild revelry of 
frantic wit and unreined humour; but we know the pro- 
phet of old, he is the counterpart of Silenus, and his device 
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might almost be, “ Pasquina statua, plus quam Dodonzxa, 
fudit oracula.”” Hence we are not surprised when we find 
that these “ tedious brief scenes” contain, indeed, “very tra- 
gical truth.” But though the Pamphlets of the Latter Day 
can hardly challenge a patient hearing, as a matter of right, 
from the public to which they are addressed, it may per- 
haps prove a source of profit to ourselves, “to unriddie the 
rede.” and to discover what are the shapeless and indistinct 
thoughts which are struggling for utterance. It is not so 
much what Carlyle dows say, as what he means to say, 
which is important—to apply his own phraseology, it is 
“not his spoken wishes, yet his dumb wants,” and what 
he would at last find to have been his “instinctive will,” 
which it behoves us to discover. In this endeavour, we 
shall at least have an opportunity of estimating some of 
the most significant characteristics of a troubled and re- 
markable era; and from estimating them, and interpreting 
the views of our Trophonius, we may obtain such insicht 
into the requirements of the times, as may enable us to 
see more clearly the way to available therapeutics. 

To some it may appear dangerous, to others visionary, 
to subject oracles, and especially such oracles as these, 
to the operations of the critical crucible and alembic. 
They are composed of such volatile and explosive ngre- 
dients, that they may threaten to escape the grasp of our 
analysis, or to annihilate us by the vapours which may 
be set free. We shall be cautious of too close inspection ; 
and we hope t» conduct our examinativen in such a man- 
ner as to justify none of these fears. Jt is but just. how- 
ever. to ourselves, to observe that we are by no means 
among ‘he peculiar votaries of Cariyle. We have ad- 
mired the high intent. the noble earnestness and sincerity 
of all his works—the praiseworthy attempt to recail As- 
trea to the earth, and re-edify the Jost virtues of faith, 
reverence and obedience; we have felt w th deep sympa- 
thy his poetic reconstruction of the life. and his magical 
resuscitation of the feelings, of other times; we have 
appreciated the sagacity with which he has detected the 
rottenness of the present: we have been amused with his 
quaint fancies, enraptured with his vigorous but grotesque 
eloquence, and enightened by the vivid flashes of his 
humour; but we have been as frequently indignant at 
the mountebank tricks which he plays with his mother 
tongue ; we have never assented to his heretical views 
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of morality, or his shadowy dreams of religion, and, at 
best, we have thought that he revealed the mens sana et 
divinior only in corpore insano. This is very far from 
being the confession of faith which would be recognized 
by the adepts of the sect, as entitling us to be ‘either num- 
bered with the elect, or to speak of the mysteries of the 
latter day. 

Until the publication of these monthly messengers from 
the Delphic shrine, Carlyle’s vaticinations had been little 
more than vague denunciations of impending woe. He 
foretold, in varied repetitions, the same doom of evil days 
that were imminent; but he scarcely proposed any reme- 
dy, or suggested any possible alleviations. His single 
panacea seemed to be a return to the ancient reverence 
for heroic qualities and legitimate authority, and a conse- 
quent revival of what he conceived to be the heroic spirit. 
We will not stop to inquire how largely his conceptions 
of former excellence were due to his own heated imagi- 
nation. Beyond this, he seemed to sing only the one 
song, of certain, but undefined calamity, and to limit his 
functions to those of a muezzin ona minaret. The agony 
has come, in palpable and terrible reality, and Carlyle 
descends from his pinnacle, to mingle in the strife. While 
the prophet was uttering his obscure denunciations, they 
were realized in the bosom of other societies than those 
to whom his warnings were particularly addressed. While 
Apollonius, of ‘Tyana, was declaiming at Ephesus, Domi- 
tian fell at Rome. But the hour of apprehensive antici- 
pation had passed, and the time had arrived in which the 
present demanded the service of every arm and the wis- 
dom of every mind. The example of governments over- 
thrown, of societies rent asunder, of civil warfare, and 
the contest of races, furnished a beacon to those commu- 
nities which had escaped the dangers of revolution. 


“In the days that are now passing over us, even fools are arrested 
to see the meaning of them ; few of the generations of men have 
seen more impressive days. Days of endless calamity, disruption, 
dislocation, confusion worse confounded ; if they are not days of 
endless hope, then they are days of utter despair: for it is not a 
small hope that will suffice, the ruin being clearly, either in action 
or prospect, universal. There must be a new world, if there is to 
be any world at all.” “A veritable ‘new era,’ to the foolish as well 
as to the wise.” 
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_ In this crisis, Carlyle, by no means forgetful of his old 
ispiration, points out, in language which would have 
delighted Tiresias, the nature, extent and causes of the 
present diseased condition of European civilization, and 
proposes such a remedial policy as he deems adequate or 
hopeful. He is not blind to the difficulties of renovating 
English or European institutions, without necessitating the 
purification of the old, in the fires of revolution; but he 
1s solicitous of attaining the great end, without having to 
pass through the fearful ordeal which many nations have 
had to encounter. The task is a noble one, and well wor- 
thy of his former, self-elected vocation. The great pro- 
blem is to transmute an old society into a new one, with- 
out hacking it to pieces, and macerating the ancient 
members in the seething cauldron. Would that it could 
be happily and sicaesstilly, accomplished! Would that 
Carlyle could have satisfactorily and acceptably dis- 
charged his functions as adviser! But his ancient ob- 
scurity still wraps him in clouds, and even when the light 
breaks through, what can be readily discovered of his 
suggestions appears either impracticable or unwelcome. 
His former prognostications were neglected and derided ; 
they are now virtually accomplished :—will his advice be 
listened to? Scarcely, if we judge from its present re- 
ception. The communities which have escaped actual 
revolution are still heedlessly secure ; they dream that 
there is “peace, when there 1s no peace ;” they scarcely 
recognize the fulfilment of Carlyle’s former oracles, and 
the few who do, are repelled from the acceptance of his 
suggestions, by their extravagant and impracticable form, 
and their repulsive air. 

The Latter Day Pamphlets open with a sketch of the 
present time, which is drawn with considerable power 
and artistic skill. Jt would, indeed, be difficult to present 
any truthful and condensed outline of that series of revo- 
lutionary convulsions which distracted Europe, which 
would not be striking. We have, at times, endeavoured 
to imagine the aspect of the material globe, in the infancy 
of the world, when all that is now so solid and sharply 
defined, was, as the geologists tell us, submerged beneath 
floods of liquid fire, and all the elements of the present 
organized creation were confounded in the menstruum of 
“burning marl.” Fearful, indeed, was the imagination ; 
but less terrible than the real eruptions of political anarchy 
and social disorder, which blackened the face of Europe 
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in the recent years. The long oppression and tyranny of 
centuries—the practical ills which festered in the bosom 
of society, and with each day became further removed 
from the prospect of cure—the embittering contact of 
penury and opulence—the miseries of the more numerous 
classes and the privileges of others—the pressure of high- 
handed authority, in an age when the reverence for au- 
thority was rapidly expiring—the irritation of antiquated 
usages, which pinched and galled and hampered the mul- 
titude, without the attainment of any adequate result—but 
above all, the actual want, the fata] destitution, the future 
without hope—these, and countless other evils, combined 
to render the existing order of things intolerable to the 
nations of Europe, and to gild with hope any prospect 
of achange. The condition of the masses necessitated 
a general alteration of old usages and doctrines. New 
institutions were required, and those institutions needed 
the guidance of men with different views and habitudes 
from those which had proved inadequate. The world 
had outgrown the clothes which fitted but loosely in the 
Middle Ages, and had been patched, or botched, with 
greater or less skill, in the subsequent centuries. This 
discord between the times, and the institutions of the 
times, was the deeply felt, but not always consciously 
recognized, cause of social discontent. Yet it had been 
Jong openly proclaimed. It furnished the text and the 
solution of Carlyle’s Sartor Resartus; and formed the 
mspi ation of St. Simon, and Fourier, and Owen. It is 
systematically developed, and_ scientifically expounded, 
in the great work of Comte. All were deeply impressed 
with the fundamental truth, that medieval institutions, 
or institutions grafted upon them, would not suffice for 
the governance or maintenance of the nineteenth cen- 
tury. All agreed in condemning the folly of endea- 
vouring to perpetuate the past; though each had _ his 
own distinctive extravagances, and his own peculiar 
creed. to promise “the resurrection and the life to come.” 
All thot was vital in the past, that had constituted its 
aptitude for its particular day and generation, had in- 
sensibly disappeared, in obedience to the inevitable law, 
“tempora mutantur. et nos mutamur cum illis.” In the 
language of Carlyle, they had become mere shams and 
hollow resemblances, and it was time to take themselves 
of and be gone. Afier long years of sec et growth, the 
locust was at length ready to quit its shell, and destruc- 
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tion only could result from longer confinement. New 
feelings were entertained—new doctrines were afloat— 
and had sunk deep into the minds of the people—which, 
whether true or false, were full of life and vigour, and 
clashed, at every turn, with the ancient and crumbling 
dogmas by which they were repressed. The old idea of 
property, with its manifold rights, but without duties, (for 
former duties had been forgotten, because never defined, 
and linked in practice with feudal necessities, which had 
long disappeared,) the old idea of the sanctity of property 
had become glaringly inconsistent with the higher, but 
more recent doctrine, of the value of human ne This 
is merely one illustration of that want of harmony be- 
tween the requirements and the usages of the times, 
which has been fruitful in events, and which waits impa- 
tiently a restoration of the lost symphony. The disturb- 
ance of the relations between societies and the institutions 
under which they lived, and the certain result of that 
discrepance, had long formed the tenor of Carlyle’s whole 
preaching ; they are strongly exhibited in the first of these 
pamphlets, and are reiterated in the succeeding numbers. 
But neither Carlyle nor his composers have been able to 
make much direct impression upon the nations of the 
earth. They have formed fantastic schools, which have 
expounded, or attempted to carry into effect, impractica- 
ble theories; they have disseminated the germs of new 
doctrine ; they have conducted, or given occasion to va- 
luable public commissions, but the wise men and the rulers 
of the earth have professedly turned a deaf ear to those 
who warned them of the perils of their course. 

There is a point, however, beyond which endurance is 
impossible, even if rebellion bring no relief. If those who 
are in authority will not, or cannot afford redress or alle- 
viation, the multitude will seek to escape from their mise- 
ries by striking, like the blind Cyclops, at whatever may 
come in their way. Thus the nations of Europe rose 
against the established governments, as if in furtherance 
of some concerted plan. Time, however, displayed the 
absence of either sympathy or concert, and, stranger still, 
the almost entire absence of passion. No king or cabinet 
minister fell by either judicial sentence or the fury of the 
people. The only i‘lustrious victims were the Archbishop 
of Paris and Count Rossi, who fell, the one by an acci- 
dental shot or private malice ; the other by the hand of an 
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assassin. The most singular political unions, and the 
more singular absence of union, rendered the affairs of 
Europe a puzzle. The French republic co-operated with 
Spain and Austria, against the republicans of Rome, and 
witnessed, unconcerned, the overthrow of Lombardy and 
the fall of Venice. Its president, meanwhile, was making 
secret overtures to the Muscovite emperor. The German 
Congress joined with Prussia, in hostility to Denmark ; 
and the German States were distracted with big move- 
ments, which Jed to nothing, and only revealed irrecon- 
cileable antipathies between natural allies. The cry of 
Pan-Germanism was met with the cry of Pan-Sclavonism ; 
yet the Germans broke into separate fragments, and clus- 
tered aroud different centres, and the Sclaves were divided 
among themselves—the gallant resistance of Hungary to 
Austrian despotism being suppressed by Croats, Servians 
and Russians, and headed by volunteers from all the na- 
tions of Europe. The armies of France fought on the 
side of a liberal Pope, who half disclaimed the assistance 
and the acts of his allies ; and looked wistfuly to Austria, 
with which he had been on the eve of war, and beyond 
Austria, to Russia, which represented despotic authority 
and an adverse religion. The strongest governments fell, 
without a blow; the weakest maintained their ascendancy. 
The phenomena of the years of revolution were appa- 
rently at variance with all the doctrines of political phi- 
losophy. 

The explanation of this endless confusion is, that the 
people rose against their governments for social, not poli- 
tical causes: their only aim was to get rid of the existing 
powers, which had failed in mitigating the agonies of 
poverty, and the distresses of over-crowded labour. ‘The 
impulse and the inspiration of revolution were kindled 
from the fires of the domestic hearth; each man struck 
for himself, in the hope of ameliorating his own condition. 
His blows were aimed at the government, from the con- 
viction, always prevalent among the undisciplined, that 
all good, and all evil, is the work of government. Beyond 
this identity of feeling, there was no common aim; but 
rather seeds of ehenitn discord. Each man wanted a 
private revolution, for his own immediate benefit ; he was 
actuated by the hope. of self-preservation and personal 
advantage, not by a spirit of hostility ; he had no hatred 
of any one; he had only a blind regard for himself. Thus 
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the people rose, under the impulse of vague instinct. Pre- 
cision was requisite for definite or concerted action; yet 
there was nothing in which they could agree, except that 
the old way of government would suffice no longer. 
There was a thousand schemes for the construction of a 
new one ; each had its partizans, but on none could all 
cordially unite, even provisionally. All that could be done 
was to pursue the old way, under new leaders, with the 
prospect of future revolutions. Is not this ‘ constituted 
anarchy.” 


“This mad state of matters will, of course, before long, allay it- 
self, as it has everywhere begun to do; the ordinary necessities of 
men’s daily existence cannot comport with it; and these, whatever 
else is cast aside, will have their way. Some remounting—very 
temporary remounting—of the old machine, under new colours and 
altered forms, will probably ensue in most countries; the old his- 
trionic kings will be admitted back, under conditions,—under ‘con- 
stitutions,’ with national parliaments, or the like fashionable ad- 
juncts,—and everywhere the old daily life will try to begin again. 
But there is now no hope that such arrangements can be perma- 
nent—that they can be other than poor temporary makeshifts, which, 
if they try to fancy and make themselves permanent, will be dis- 
placed by new explosions, recurring more speedily than the last time. 
In such baleful oscillation, afloat, as amid raging, bottomless eddies 
and conflicting sea-currents, not steadfast, as on fixed foundations, 
must European society continue swaying: now disastrously tumb- 
ling, then painfully readjusting itself, at ever shorter intervals, till 
once the new rock basis does come to light, and the weltering de- 
luges of mutiny, and of need to mutiny, abate again !” 


Revolution, confusion, anarchy, disorder, tend to per- 
petuate themselves ; their continuance and repetition ag- 
gravate social distresses : hence the restoration of settled 
order becomes the indispensable means of arriving at any 
permanent cessation or alleviation of public misery. The 
ignorance of such illiterate and undisciplined multitudes 
as swarm throughout Europe, cannot recognize this ne- 
cessity ; their immediate want, their misery, and their 
consequent madness, forbid the patient endurance which 
might render the first grand requisite feasible. How, 
then, is order to be restored? By force, or by means 
hitherto undiscovered, though worthy of most anxious 
search. Most readers of these pamphlets would suppose 
Carlyle to be in favour of force; but his expressions must 
not always be construed au pied de la lettre, if we desire 
to comprehend his meaning. His language is both ex- 
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travagant and exceedingly metaphorical ; but the extra- 
vagance only indicates the intensity of his convictions, 
and the metaphors suggest, rather than clothe, his thoughts. 
It is adverse to his former writings, and to many strong 
expressions in the present papers, to suppose him favoura- 
ble to a forcible repression of the struggles of the people, 
for either bread or popular institutions. Force, as a de- 
liberate and avowed system, is utterly impracticable, as 
Carlyle would most freely admit. Who are to coerce the 
millions, when the prevalent feeling in every breast, in the 
soldier’s as in the citizen’s, is resistance to authority ? 
Force is ranged against, not on the side of authority. 
Still, order must, by some means, be re-established. By 
force, indeed, it will ultimately be accomplished, if not 
shortly effected by gentler means; but it will be the force 
of the revolutionary masses, acting under the inspiration 
of that wild and terrible instinct, which, through fearful 
calamities, regardless of the cost, works its way to its end, 
without ever clearly recognizing the applicability or the 
efficiency of the means employed. 

This career of suffering may be averted or abridged by 
the sagacity and wisdom of those who may have the 
rule for the time, or of those who may be able to 
offer to the people acceptable and efficient projects of 
amelioration. But if present confusion is due to the re- 
bellion of the masses against the continued authority of 
past usages, it is uot by their perpetuation that it can be 
allayed. Neither will the laissez faire system be expe- 
dient in such a crisis, endorsed, as it is, by the influential 
disciples of political economy. We are firm believers in 
the great doctrines of this science, when limited within 
the narrow range of their legitimate application; but when 
we see it wrenched from its just employment, as an ex- 
planation of the increase of wealth, into a canon for the 
government of nations, we are disposed to join Carlyle 
in his quips at McCrowdy, (McCulloch,) and to say, with 
his Prime minister of the ragamuffins, “1 have pretty 
well seized what of divine message you were sent with to 
me. Perhaps as small a message, give me leave to say, 
as ever there was such a noise made about before.” When 
all is well, it may be good policy to let well alone. When 
all is o‘herwise than well, the fainCant procedure can only 
prolong the distress, to entail a heavier arrear of disasters, 
when the storm finally bursts. Thus, there is need of a 
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bold and confident desertion of the worn-out formulas of 
government, on the part of those who are in power; and 
there is need of all the wisdom of the wise, of all the 
industry, energy, patience, perseverance and courage of 
the patriotic, to devise and enforce adequate substitutes 
for those institutions which must be abandoned. 

_We are neither radicals nor socialists, whatever suspi- 
cions this language may excite ; but we confess our obli- 
gations to be governed by the facts. We find the time- 
honoured institutions of former ages universally rejected, 
as inefficient; we find new wants, new views, new aspi- 
rations, new necessities, incompatible with the decaying 
institutions. If we would seek permanence or efficiency 
for our labours, we must render them acceptable ; to make 
them so, we must rebuild, instead of merely repairing, the 
ancient structure—even in this, however, approximating 
as close as we may, to the precepts of Bacon. We are, 
indeed, no great believers in “the march of intellect,” in 
the nineteenth century. In many respects, we think that 
the march is a retreat; but the world changes, societies 
change, and the necessities of society change: and thus 
the specific of one age becomes the poison of the next. 
We abhor all the cant and fallacy of agrarianism, under 
all its forms, from the republic of Plato to the Icaria of 
Cabet, whether recommended by the Abbé Mably or St. 
Simon. We do not think that the difficulties of the age 
are, by any means, due to its excessive enlightenment ; 
but rather to its ignorance of its real requirements, and 
of the means to satisfy them. But we recognize the ne- 
cessity of applying to the government of men, as to the 
control of the powers of nature, the great maxim of Lord 
Bacon. “Man, as the minister and interpreter of nature, 
does and understands as much, as his observations on the 
order of nature, either with regard to things or the mind, 
will permit him, and neither knows nor is capable of 
more.” We conceive that it is a legitimate extension of 
this first and fundamental aphorism of the novum organon 
to social and political philosophy, when Mr. Carlyle says, 
“to prosper in this world, to gain felicity, victory and im- 
provement, either for a raan or a nation, there is but one 
thing requisite—that the man or nation can discern what 
the true regulations of the universe are, in regard to him 
and his pursuit, and can faithfully and stedfastly follow 
these.” Prominent among the facts of the grand social 
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problem, which at present demands solution in Europe, is 
the general dissatisfaction with the institutions of the past, 
and the determination to modify them largely. We admit 
this, among the essential conditions of the case, and can- 
not anticipate any permanent relief, except from the dili- 
gent study of these and all the other circumstances, the 
causes which have given rise to them, and the laws of 
social development, in regard to them; and then we may 
apply such remedies as may be suggested by these inves- 
tigations, and may be deemed competent to remove pre- 
sent discontent, and heal existing ulcers, without endan- 
gering the life of the patient, in the attempt to effect a 
more perfect cure. In these times, there is, indeed, more 
danger of the patient, in his paroxysms of insanity, killing 
the quack who should endeavour to eradicate that which 
has become a chronic disease, and is, for some time, at 
least, ineradicable. All that we can hope to do at once 
is to mitigate the worst symptoms, to give temporary re- 
lief, until the vis medicatrix of nature may come to the 
aidof the sufferer, and slowly, and by ways often hidden 
from us, work out a more efficacious and permanent cure. 
When the heavens are overcast, and the guiding stars 
hidden from our sight by the storm, it is only by patient 
and cautious endeayour—by boldly yielding somewhat to 
the tempest, that we may take advantage of it, instead of 
being overwhelmed by it—that we can hope to extricate 
ourselves from the dangers that environ us on all sides. 
States and societies are not legitimate subjects of ex- 
perimental philosophy ; we have neither the right nor the 
time to submit them to our empirical tortures; we cannot 
alter the conditions of the problem, ad libitum, to suit our 
fancies ; we must take them as they are given. Sismondi* 
remarks that there is only one instance in history of a 
direct experiment in political philosophy, and that the 
solitary attempt of the emperor Gallienus had any thing 
but a favourable issue. Sismondi might, perhaps, have 
recollected, though he might not deem it worthy of being 
mentioned, a proposition, never carried into effect, of the 
Emperor Nero, to abolish all taxation.t This would un- 
doubtedly be the most beneficent alleviation which could 
be imagined, for the present distresses of Europe; but, 


* Fall of the Roman Empire, c. 1. Vol.i., pp. 7-8. 
+ Muratori Annali d'Italia, ad. ann., A.D. 58. Tom. i., p- 160. 
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unfortunately, it is impracticable—and we must suffer 
ourselves to be enlightened by the wisdom of Solon, and, 
when we find that the nations are not in a condition to 
receive what we may regard as, theoretically, the best 
Institutions, we must be content with making only such 
alterations as may, in some degree, meet immediate re- 
quirements, and be, at the same time, acceptable to the 
recipients. Unless we effect the latter aim, we can never 
hope to accomplish the former. For these reasons, the 
first preliminary to any available relief must be the ad- 
mission, aS an indisputable fact, and as one that cannot 
be safely ignored, that old principles of government and 
organization will no longer suffice, and that the institu- 
tions founded upon them, especially those relating to pro- 
perty, are neither acceptable nor adapted to the times. 
We must, therefore, modify them materially, so as to es- 
tablish anew the harmony between the acknowledged 
rights and the supposed duties of property; and, in doing 
so, We must consent to sacrifice something of that peculiar 
sanctity which we may fancy to be attached to it, both for 
the security of the substantial right, and for the satisfac- 
tion and maintenance of those masses, which, if disre- 
garded, like the shorn and blind Sampson, will pull the 
temple down over our heads, and not merely overthrow 
the whole temple which we regard as so inviolable, but 
also crush ourselves, the deluded votaries of the shrine, 
beneath the ruins. The right of property is, in its essence, 
certainly indestructible, without the annihilation of the 
principles and characteristics of human nature ; but, in 
all ages, the forms in which that right may be exercised, 
and the limitations within which it must be confined, have 
been a legitimate subject of legislative or constitutional 
enactment. The present times require the re-adjustment of 
these forms and limitations, in order to introduce concord 
into the bosom of society, without which there can be no 
permanent tranquility. We are far from desiring to see the 
bulwarks of organized society surrendered into the hands of 
St. Simonians, Fourierites, Owenites, Cabetists, Proudhon- 
ists and anti-renters ; but we think this must necessarily 
result, unless we are able to substitute a more clear and 
active sense of social duties, for the too clamorous sensi- 
bility to social rights, which characterizes the nineteenth 
century. 

These remarks may appear to be a long digression; 
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but they illustrate the spirit and convictions of Carlyle, 
however obscurely revealed, in the composition of these 
pamphlets. They are, moreover, closely connected with 
the great question which it is his object to ask, and, as he 
best may, to answer. 


“The deranged condition of our affairs is a universal topic among 
men, at present; and the heavy miseries pressing, in their rudest 
shape, on the great dumb inarticulate class, and from this, by a sure 
law, spreading upward, in a less palpable, but not less certain, and 
perhaps still more fatal shape, on all classes, to the very highest, are 
adinitted, everywhere, to be great, increasing, and now almost unen- 
durable. How to diminish them ?—this is every man’s question. 
For, in fact, they do imperatively need diminution; and, unless they 
can be diminished, there are many other things that cannot very long 
continue to exist beside them. A serious question, indeed. How 
to diminish them ?”* 


A question fearful indeed, and of vital import! No 
empiricism of routine, no parrot-like repetition of anti- 
quated maxims of State pharmacy, will enable us to an- 
swer it. Again, asin the infancy of society, “the voice 
of the Lord is upon the waters; the God of glory thun- 
dereth ; the Lord is upon many waters,’—and the popu- 
lations of the earth, and her wise men, are no less alarmed, 
bewildered, and amazed, than their prototype, Adam, when 
addressed by God, in the Garden of Eden. Like him, too, 
our fright and our suffering are the consequences of our 
sins. There is no more profound doctrine of political 
wisdom than Carlyle’s truism, that national blunders are 
sure to be visited by the ultimate misery which they 
cause.t The first inquiry, then, is, what are the diseases 
of the times? Next, what are the errors which have oc- 
casioned them? Lastly, what are the remedies to be 
applied? To these inquiries, Carlyle, in his vague and 
confused but sincere way, attempts to respond. 

In stating these questions, we have indeed assumed, 
with our C&dipus, Carlyle, that the times are diseased. 
Doubtless, all times have their own diseases, for it is true 
of ages, no less than men, that nemo ex omni parte beatus. 
The problem would remain virtually the same, if we were 
to ask simply, what is the present condition of modern 
societies. Boast as we may of the triumphs of intellect, 
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the miracles of science and art, the extension of commerce, 
the diffusion of civilization, the dispensation of religion, 
we believe that few, at all conversant with the more sig- 
nificant phénomena of the day, and capable of estimating 
the evidence which they afford, will fancy that the results 
of these elements of our pride have been the production 
of wholesome fruits, or that the present condition of the 
mee is such as a well-wisher of his species could desire 
it to be. 


“Che giovera l’aver d’Europa accolto 
Si grande sforzo, e posto in Asia il foco, 
Quando sian poi di si gran moti il fine 
Non fabbriche di regni, ma ruine.” 


The first thing, indeed, which we notice, and which few 
can help noticing, is the revolutionary temper of the times. 
It is not merely that many governments of Europe have 
been overturned by multitudinous revolutions, but that 
those which remain standing have had to resist, and have 
by no means suppressed, the anarchical tendencies of their 
subjects. These may be checked, for a time, by the mo- 
mentary fear of immediate coercion; but the tranquility 
is only on the surface, and below it the fires of the volcano 
are raging, and will ultimately break forth with greater 
violence, for having been so long pent up. “The advent 
of actual open anarchy cannot be distant, when vir‘ual, 
disguised anarchy, long continued, and waxing daily, has 
got to such a height.”* Order may be, for a time, main- 
tained in appearance ; but it does not give rest and peace 
to the bosom of society. This is what we conceive Car- 
lyle to mean, when he speaks of “ constitutional anarchy,” 
and “anarchy plus a street-constable ;” and quaint, and 
perhaps far-fetched, as are the expressions, they furnish 
a brief but graphic portraiture of the European Staies, 
which, after revolution, have sunk into a transient pla- 
cidity, as well as of those where the revolutionary spirit 
pever broke out into successful action.t Let us grant, 
without examination, that there were adequate reasons, 
and consequently adequate justification, for all the revo- 
lutions which have distracted Europe since February, 1848, 


* Latter Day Pamphlets, No. vi., p. 3. _ 

+ Carlyle, it is true, applies the designation “anarchy plus a street-consta- 
ble” tothe United States, in a very different sense ; but he also employs the 
phrase in the sense which we have given to it. 
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“ Alas! it is sad enough that anarchy is here—that we are 
not permitted to regret its being here—for who that had, 
for this divine universe, an eye which was human at all, 
could wish that shams of any kind, especially that sham 
kings, should continue?”* Nevertheless, revolution does 
not, in itself, furnish a permanent or settled order of 
things; it is not an end; at best, it is only a terrible and 
hazardous means for the attainment of an end. It is, as 
Carlyle says, and as had been said before him, the attempt 
to rejuvenate age, by hewing it to pieces and throwing 
the dissevered limbs into Medea’s boiling cauldron. But 
though, in one instance, son will be renovated by the 
process, in nine Pelias is hopelessly destroyed. Wherever 
revolution is attempted or designed, even the most just, or 
the most successful, it indicates the long previous exist- 
ence of wrong and injustice, on one side or the other. 
Such a condition of society cannot be deemed healthy, 
nor, as long as the revolutionary spirit prevails, can we 
suppose that either adequate redress has been obtained, 
or that the societies have settled down into their acens- 
tomed health. 

But a mistake in speculations of this nature may be 
easily committed, by limiting too strictly the significance 
of our terms. This is especially apt to be the case at a 
time like the present, when the prevalence of political 
convulsion and social discontent, attracts the gaze of the 
multitude to only the narrowest and most familiar signi- 
fications of anarchy and revolution. But before revolu- 
tion can break out in the State, it must have existed pre- 
viously in the minds of men—or, to use the language of 
the Provisional Government, as an idea. Voltaire and 
Rousseau preceded, and prepared the way for the first 
French Revolution; and St. Simon, Fourier, Hegel, and 
the Eclectics, were the lineal ancestors of the present Eu- 
ropean Revolutions. It would be easy to prove the gene- 
alogical descent, but the inquiry would be a long one, and 
we must postpone, to some other opportunity, the exhibi- 
tion of the relation between the philosophical: theories, 
and the political phenomena of the nineteenth century. 
Our present purpose is merely to illustrate the dependence 
of political revolution upon previous intellectual rebellion. 
Yet this might be accomplished in a simpler mode. It is 
the consent of subjects and citizens, tacit, avowed, cor- 
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dial, or reluctant, which alone upholds the institutions of 
government. This doctrine is as old as the Contr’un of 
Elie De La Boétie at least. This consent, and the reve- 
rence on which it was founded, must have been dissipated 
previous to the commission of any act of revolution. It 
is therefore to the past feelings, doctrines, fancies, aspira- 
tions, wants, miseries, and delinquencies of communities, 
that we must look both for the commencement, and the 
cause of revolutionary tendencies, and also for the seat 
of the disease to which our remedies must be applied. 
We think that a slight examination would make it am- 
ply apparent that an anarchical character has long pre- 
vailed, and still prevails in the intellectual, the moral, 
the religious, and the social, no less than in the political 
world. Nay, more, we could by an easy reference to the 
British Reviews for the last four years—authorities suffi- 
ciently diverse from Mr. Carlyle—show that, at one time 
or another, the existence of this anarchy in all'the forms 
of human development, has been expressly proclaimed by 
each of them. It would occupy too much of our scanty 
space to fill our pages with these quotations ; and we are 
the more reluctant to cite them, as the conviction is often 
more strongly evinced by the tone and manner of the ex- 
pression, than by the language of the confession itself. 
But this is sufficient to exonerate Carlyle from the suspi- 
cion of being a solitary maniac in his estimate of the 
times ; a judgment which has been often hastily rendered, 
and is almost challenged by the Pythian obscurities and 
extravagances of his revelations. As far back indeed sa 
1830, this anarchy had been declared, analyzed, and sys- 
tematically explained, with the exposition of its conse- 
quences, by M. Comte, in his Lectures on Positive Philo- 
sophy—and it is only ignorance of the more recondite lite- 
rature of Europe, and the non-perception of broad analo- 
gies, which can lead to the supposition of any very striking 
peculiarities in Carlyle’s pamphlets, beyond their earnest- 
ness, their sincerity, their exaggerated language, and their 
gibberish. ; 

It would, indeed, be a profitable, though arduous task, 
to imitate the example of Comté, and to renew his labours 
in a more wholesome form, by examining minutely, and 
in detail, into the various symptoms and causes of an- 
archy which characterize our modern organization, or 
disorganization. But we are restrained by a due reve- 
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rence for our text, from wandering into so wide and va- 
ried a field. We are endeavouring to exhibit the recent 
oracles of Carlyle in their past light, and must, conse- 
quently tread in his footsteps; at least we cannot venture 
to stray very far from his own particular orbit. His zeal 
is indeed principaily limited to his own country—to what 
he has elsewhere termed the Condition-of-England ques- 
tion. This limitation, while it gives a precise and prac- 
tical aim to his speculations, is a strong evidence of so- 
briety, and is also an indication of a sincere desire for 
practical reform. In following Carlyle’s declamations 
relative to England, we are, however, necessarily led to 
the consideration of topics which are important in other 
countries, and have their instruction for us as well as for 
the nations of Europe. Though, from the fortunate cir- 
cumstances of our condition—from the temper of the peo- 
ple even more than from the form of our constitution—the 
United States may be in no immediate danger, yet if Eu- 
rope has fallen into convulsion, in consequence of having 
first fallen into wrong, and if we have been imitating her 
in her errors, there is ultimate danger impending, which can 
be more easily avoided from a distance, than averted when 
imminent. For the present, the United States can, not 
only live without a government—that is, without that in- 
tricate political machinery, which is in the eyes of Europe 
essential to governmeni—but it thrives principally in con- 
sequence of its ability to dispense with the continual in- 
terference of government authority. But the day may, 
nay, will come, after her population becomes crowded and 
settled, when she will have to solve the same social and 
political enigmas which now distract Europe; this desti- 
ny she cannot escape, though she have escaped the des- 
potism of kings, which Gottlob Heyne thought the source 
and sum of all national distress. 


“No: America, too, will have to strain its energies in quite other 
fashion than this; to crack its sinews and all but break its heart, as 
the rest of us have had to do, in thousand-fold wrestle with the 
Pythons and mud-demons, before it can become a habit tion for the 
gods. America’s battle is yet to fight; and we, sorrowful, though 
nuthing doubting, will wish her strength for it.”* 


_* The Present Time, No. I, p.21. We think Carlyle’s remarks on Ame- 
rica are written in a kindly spirit, though they have not been so construed; but 
we shall return probably to this point. 
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Hence, even in the United States, though for the pre- 
sent far removed from the perilous urgency of the great 
social problems which must be rapidly solved in Europe, 
we have much to learn for our future guidance from the 
study of them and their phases. These are the only means 
which can promise permanent security and success to our 
land, in the decline of European civilization. 


Scecula qui rursus forment meliore metallo. 


It is by this course, alone, that we can confidently expect 
the right of our country to be hereafter addressed, in the 
midst of difficulty at home and universal convulsion else- 
where, with the noble lines of Petrarch. 

At tibi, fortassis, si quid meus sperat et optat, 

Et post me victura dui, meliora supersunt 

Scecula ; non omnes veniet Lethceus ni annos 

Iste sopor : poterunt discussis forte tenebris 

Ad purum priseumque jubar remeare nepotes. 


The connection is so closely preserved by Carlyle, be- 
tween the various forms of the revolutionary phenomena, 
which he dilates upon, and the remedies which he vaguely 
intimates, that we shall follow his example in the further 
prosecution of our remarks and consider both together. 
So far as we can see, his first aim and his leading reme- 
dial measure, is to get the real kings at the head of affairs, 
and to place the government and direction of the nation 
in the hands of the ablest, the most competent, and the 
most earnest men, and utterly to deny authority to rank, 
wealth, descent, connection, as such. This would, doubt- 
less, be the beau ideal of government, such as Plato con- 
ceived it, if it could only be accomplished ; and we un- 
derstand rightly the meaning of Carlyle, rather than his 
language—a distinction very necessary to be kept in view 
throughout these Pamphlets. But, in practice, the philoso- 
phers of Plato degenerated into Frederick the Great, 
Joseph of Austria, Robespierre and St. Just. We take 
occasion to observe, too, that Carlyle, as appears to us, 
does not mean crowned heads when he speaks of kings, 
and is by no means in favour of despotism, but goes back 
to the etymological signification of the word, and contem- 
plates merely the most sagacious and able men, (those 
who can, and ken to do.) This is, at least, in keeping 
with all his previous works, and is most consonant with 
his marked inclination towards liberal institutions. If 
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this interpretation be correct, there is nothing in his 
proposal to offend the most democratic of his readers ; 
for the virtue and profession of democracy, wherever it 
has prevailed, has been the elevation of the ablest men, 
from whatever rank in society, to power. But we have 
large modifications of Carlyle’s positions to make, before 
we can reduce them to what we could regard as correct 
proportions; some of these he would probably accept, 
others he might reject. But we will state them. We 
think he may have been led away from the path of so- 
briety, in his views relative to the government of wise 
men, by St. Simonian dreams, and the HMierarchie Occt- 
dentale des Savans of M. Comte, though we have inter- 
preted his doctrines in the most favorable manner. We 
do not agree with him in his notion of heroes, which he 
has worked into his present project, that every man of 
real genius, of ability, of insight into the laws of the uni- 
verse, as he would term it, is equally competent for all 
things. We do not think that Alexander the Great could 
have written the Iliad though he more than acted it; or 
delivered the Oration for the Crown, though he could 
afford to disregard all the thunders of Athenian eloquence. 
Nor do we conceive that either Demosthenes or Aristotle 
could have led a conquering army beyond the Indus, or 
have established the Greek dominion on the thrones of 
Asia. All men of genius have not the same talents; 
different gifts are bestowed on each. We regard the 
maxim of Pindar,* as competent to counterbalance Car- 
lyle’s supposed illustration of Robert Burns. If the ablest 
statesmen can be discovered, those who do really know 
best the necessities of the times and the nation, and the 
most efficient means of ministering to them, in God’s 
name get them to assume the direction of those functions 
of government which they can most aptly discharge ; but 
always under due restraints, to prevent their ambition 
from distorting their talents and the influence of their 
position to private ends and personal aggrandizement, 
instead of limiting their application to the amelioration of 
the condition of the people. There is always a strand of 
selfish aims twisted along with the cord of patriotism ; 
the solitary exception which history furnishes, is the name 
of Washington. But how are these great men to be 
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detected? Carlyle gives us as scanty directions as wor- 
thy Mrs. Glass does, when she tells us, “ first catch your 
hare.” These heroes in embryo can hardly step forward, 
and proclaim themselves. Many of the greatest men 
have, through ignorance or modesty, been unconscious of, 
or under-estimated, their own capacities, until the fortu- 
nate occasion developed and displayed them. The Earl 
of Chatham came very near being an officer of dragoons 
for life. Moreover, we should be tolerably confident that, 
in nine cases out of ten, or rather in nine hundred and 
ninety-nine out of the thousand, those, who publicly pro- 
fess greatness, would be found, on trial, only vain and 
incompetent fools. This plan was never tried on a more 
universal and less successful scale, than by the Athenian 
demagogues, and the result was, that the state declined 
from Pericles to Hyperbolus and Cleophon. We suppose 
that no man, certainly no ruler, was ever as firmly con- 
vinced of his own transcendant greatness, as Nero, who 
exclaimed, when about to kill himself, Qualis artifex 
pereo!* Yet Nero certainly possessed genius, and perhaps 
some sense. If this plan will not do, how will the nomi- 
nation by despotic authority do? Carlyle implies that 
this has proved a sham: or the appointment by cabinet 
ministers? a sham, too? or election by legislative or 
popular vote? all shams, says Carlyle. Get these men, 
as you value salvation, says Carlyle; get them, if you 
can, say we; but Mr. Carlyle does not tell us how we are 
to get them, and we profess to be ignorant of any effec- 
tual mode. What process, then, must we adopt for the 
selection of our political administrators ? We must choose 
among those which we have specified, unless we leave the 
question to be settled by that popular instinct and confu- 
sion of modes, which selects leaders in times of revolu- 
tion. Yet, even in this event, disregarding the horrors of 
revolution, the examples are by no means favourable. A 
Couthon or a Barrére may be thrown upon the highest 
wave, while a Carnot is a subaltern; and an Emperor 
Faustin Soulouque may be consecrated, as well as an 
Emperor Napoleon. The history of the Roman emperors, 
from the Antonines to Diocletian, presents no very flatter- 
ing illustration of this manner of appointment, as a per- 
manent procedure. What mode, then, shall we prefer? 
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All seem, or are thought by Carlyle, to be objectionable, 
yet some one we must adopt; and the free votes of the 
people, so long at least as the democracy has not degene- 
rated into an ochlocracy, is probably the most satisfactory 
and efficient of any, while, at any rate, it secures one grand 
desideratum of good order, the contentment of the nation 
with the governors set over it. If the truth must be 
spoken, there is no available process by which the really 
ablest men can be certainly and constantly raised to au- 
thority. In times of peace and internal tranquility, gov- 
ernment is principally a matter of routine ; and if we can 
then secure the election of honest men, we need not be 
too solicitous about their transcendant abilities. When 
all things are in confusion under any form of government, 
we must necessarily trust, in a great measure, to the cast 
of the die; revolutions do not proceed by rule, for their 
aim is the abrogation of rules. It would be a wise pro- 
vision in the constitution of Utopia, or Cloud-cuckoo- 
land,* that only the ablest men should hold office ; but no 
such provision could be enforced in our earthly govern- 
ments, and even the elections of the gods seem to have 
been at times unsatisfactory.t All that we can do, is to 
check the exercise of pernicious influences, and to cherish 
among the people, as a sacred duty, the disposition to ap- 
point to places of authority only the most trustworthy and 
competent men that they can find; not to abolish voting, 
though much may be said against it, but to strengthen 
and enlighten the upright sentiments of those who have 
votes to give, and to teach them the nature, the extent, 
and the gravity of the responsibilities which rest upon 
them, so that they may be more inclined to confide in the 
guidance of the good and able, than in the flatteries of 
demagogues. The choice of governors, and the results of 
their choice, are in their own hands. The people always 
follow leaders of some sort, even in a riot; it is for them 
to distinguish between a potssurde and a Washington, 
though the former will be the more clamorous. They 
may be assured, however, that when demagogues dwell 
most strenuously upon the supremacy and omnipotence of 
the people, it is only to take advantage of them, and leave 
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them the exercise of less real power. A turbulent och- 
locracy, whether it be the Demus of Athens or the Red 
Republicans of Paris, is always governed by a small 
minority. 

Construing the present Pamphlets by the light of Car- 
lyle’s former works, and especially of his Past and Present, 
we do not think that his views are very remote from those 
which we have just expressed ; though it is difficult to dis- 
cover his real meaning, in the midst of his outré and ex- 
aggerated expressions. It is not so much the voting that 
he objects to, as the results of voting, and the influences 
which regulate it in Europe. He would have the best 
talents procured in the best way, whatever that may be, 
but he would crush the delusion that this can be attained 
in any approximate degree by the mere machinery of vot- 
ing, without due reflection and conscientiousness on the 
part of the voters themselves. It is not the mere frame- 
work of government which constitutes either its excel- 
lence or the happiness of the nation, but the spirit by 
which the wheels are set in motion and regulated. The 
first thing then to be done, in order to correct political 
disorders and obliquities, is to apply medicaments to the 
mental and moral elements of the body politic ; to purify 
the aims and understanding of the elective body by re- 
striction and discipline; to chide the revolutionary ten- 
dencies, by eradicating from the minds of the people the 
habitudes which produce an appetency for revolution, and 
from the bosom of society the causes which generate 
those habitudes. The attempt to put an end to revolution, 
is the conflict of Hercules with the Lernean Hydra. If 
you merely crush political heads—beat down particular 
movements by blows and brute force—three heads will 
start up for each that is destroyed.* The,cautery must 
be applied in such a way as to kill the feracious vitality 
of the roots from which they spring. It is not merely the 
head which must be bruised, but its support must be 
seared. This can only be done by removing the causes 
of disorder, and by changing the temperament of the 
people. i 

Before proceeding, however, to the discussion of this 
problem, we will make a passing remark upon Carlyle’s 


* Les revolutions mémes firent les revolutions, et Yeffet devint lui-méme 
la cause.’ —Montesquieu, Grand. & Décad, des Romains, c. xxi. 
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apparent views of democracy, both that our own views 
may be better appreciated, and that his may be seen in & 
juster light, and listened to with less prejudice. That 
mob-rule is not democracy, will be very freely admitted 
by every one in this country. The distinction is widely 
drawn between them by Aristotle, who considers the 
former the worse sort of tyranny, inasmuch as it is the 
corruption of the best form of regular government. But 
in Europe this difference is hardly noticed. Democracy 
there is almost universally construed as ochlocracy, and 
Carlyle could say nothing against the latter, which would 
not be most cordially responded to in this country. It is 
true that he applies the term to the government of the 
United States, but he uses it in this sense, and does so 
solely from ignorance of the real nature of our institu- 
tions, which, we are thankful, have not yet become ochlo- 
cratic. But this particular error, gross as it may be, 
should not affect our estimate of his general propositions. 
Again, we complain, with good reason, of this ignorance 
of our political institutions, on the part of Europeans; is 
there not nearly as much reason to suspect that we may 
not comprehend the political requirements and the social 
and political condition of European populations? The 
attempt of the French Republic to imitate our constitu- 
tion, has been justly regarded as an evidence, both of its 
misapprehension of the real genius of that constitution, 
and of its inapplicability in France, without an entire 
change in the temper, habits, associations and dispositions 
of the people. Democracy cannot, for the present at 
least, be safely established in Europe, for reasons too nu- 
merous, and requiring too large development and expla- 
nation to be introduced here. These remarks will, we 
hope, obviate the misconception which Carlyle’s language 
is calculated to produce. 

Revenons 4 nos moutons, that is, to Carlyle’s estimate 
of the causes of revolution, and the means of their remo- 
val. The proximate cause of the revolutionary tenden- 
cies of Europe, is undoubtedly the destitution of the 
masses. The English aspect of this question is partially, 
but graphically stated by Carlyle. 

“The Irish Giant, named of Despair, is advancing upon London 
itself, laying waste all English cities, towns and villages—that is the 
interesting government despatch of the day! I notice him in Pic- 
cadilly ; blue-visaged, thatched in rags, a blue child on each arm; 
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hunger-driven, wide-mouthed, seeking whom he may devour; he, 
missioned by the just heavens, too truly and too sadly their ‘ divine 
missionary,’ come at last, in this authoritative manner, will throw us 
all into Doubting Castle, I perceive! * * Prophecy of him 
there has long been ; but now, by the rot of the potato, (blessed be 
the just gods, who send us either swift death, or the beginning of 
some cure at last!) he is here in person, and there is no denying 
him, or disregarding him any more.”* 

“Enough for us to know and see clearly, with urgent practical 
inference derived from such insight, * * that the Irish Giant is 
here, * and will eat us if we cannot feed him.”+ 

“Thirty thousand out-cast needle-women working themselves 
swiftly to death ; three million paupers rotting in forced idleness, 
helping said needle-women to die; these are but items in the sad 


ledger of despair.” 


We are not about to plunge into the bottomless abyss 
of the Irish question, the Poor Laws, or the Organization 
of Labour—though there is need of skilful organization 
of labour, in a very different sense and mode from the 
reveries of Comté or Louis Blane. These questions are, 
indeed, all-important—the great social problems of the 
day—but they are too extensive to be taken up by us in 
this multifarious essay, and they have been already 
touched upon in this Review. One thing is certain, that 
the disproportion between the want of sustenance and the 
means of its attainment must be obliterated, before Eu- 
rope can hope for tranquility. If we cannot alter the 
laws of production, so as to feed five thousand, besides 
women and children, with five loaves and two fishes, we 
may, perhaps, increase the production in a smaller degree ; 
we may, at any rate, attain the same end by economy, 
and we may modify the modes of distribution, by discour- 
aging idle or wasteful consumption, and encouraging hon- 
est industry. These things cannot be all accomplished at 
once; the patient wisdom of sages will be required to 
achieve them without injustice; but, in the meantime, 
those usages, institutions, or habits, which militate against 
this reform may be diligently corrected. What is the con- 
dition of things at present? Thousands anxious for work, 
cannot find work to their hands for them to do; mean- 
while, large capitals go on increasing as rapidly as the 
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miseries of the multitude deepen and multiply. Myriads 
of beggars and systematic idlers live luxuriously every 
day, while honest workmen starve. The latter are further 
discouraged by the taxes which they have to pay for the 
benefit of idleness, and by the competition of knaves, 
whose rascality is fostered by success. A premium 1S 
offered to crime, at the expense of the virtuous. The poor 
are depressed by inordinate taxation for the maintenance 
of the dignity, the power, and the time-honored procedure 
of England. While these undying vultures are preying 
upon the heart of society, what are the wise ones of earth 
doing? Talking, writing, haranguing; uttering “ Consti- 
tutional Palaver,” or “the universal syllabub of philan- 
thropic twaddle ;” dilating, in elegant terms, upon fashion- 
able fallacies; lauding the intellectual, moral, and mate- 
rial glories of the nineteenth century; making, in rhyme 
and prose, announcement more than plentiful, that now 
the new “Era, and long-expected Year One of Perfect 
Human Felicity has come ;” speculating in parliament, 
world conventions, public meetings, on the Hustings, 
about all manner of subjects, and barely adding “ but one 
half-penny worth of bread to this intolerable deal of sack !” 

The difficulty of procuring work for anxious labour is 
a most significant fact in these times. Political economy 
informs us, and we credit the information, that the employ- 
ment of labour is limited by the amount of capital; but 
the fruits of labour are capital, and labour itself is one of 
the main ingredients—the ultimate foundation of nearly 
all capital. This is a circle from which we cannot es- 
cape—the serpent has its tail in its mouth. If all labour 
was honestly and industriously exercised, and all capital 
prudently and beneficiently applied to the employment of 
labour, there could be no deficiency of the former, no 
over-supply of the latter, until the resources of the whole 
earth were exhausted. But these things are not so. Po- 
litical economy has taught other doctrines, equally true, 
but like the tree of knowledge of good and evil, whose 
fruits are sometimes death. Its wisdom is too frequently 
the wisdom of the ant, of which Lord Bacon says, “an 
ant is a wise creature for itself, but it is a shrewd thing 
in an orchard or garden; and, certainly men, that are 
great lovers of themselves waste the public.” If all men 
were equally wise, prudent, industrious, self-controlling, 
and fortunate, political economy would answer very well 
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as arule of public gevernance to convert a nation into a 
city of gold—but for nothing more. As it is, it only adds 
capital to capital, and takes sustenance from destitution. 
The apparent irregularities of the order of Providence 
are no less beneficient than His obvious laws ; the rigid 
systematization of man works ruin by the very perfection 
of his machinery of success. The imprudences, the fol- 
lies, the diversities of human nature, minister by tortuous 
modes to the continued welfare of society ; the iron weight 
of political economy must too often, as has been beauti- 
fully said,* like the car of Juggernaut, crush beneath its 
ponderous wheels both its votaries and victims. Within 
its limited sphere, politica] economy is in the main true; 
beyond that sphere, it is productive of most fatal fallacies. 

We have no time for digression, yet we have insensibly 
fallen into one. It is to be feared that capital is applied 
most diligently to the procurement of a cheaper substi- 
tute for human labour, and to its exclusion. The steam 
man is the competitor of the living man. The work that 
capital can have done, is excited by the employment of 
machinery—and the human labourer is daily more and 
more excluded from every department in industry. It is 
well known that the decay of the Roman Empire was 
largely due to the diminution of population, and that this 
diminution was caused or augmented by the concentra- 
tion of vast capitals in few hands, and by the substitution 
of cheap for costly labour. It was to check this exclusion 
of the more legitimate, but more expensive labour, that 
Julius Cesar enacted that one-third of the labourers em- 
ployed by graziers should be free,t and that so many laws, 
the Leges, Julia, Papia et Poppzea, etc., were passed un- 
der Augustus. Throughout Europe, and especially in 
England, the labour market is supplied principally by 
steam; hence the numbers in want of employment. But 
there is a defect also on the other side. All are not wil- 
ling to work; hence there is a deficiency of means to 
employ the labour that might be supplied. For the drones, 
as well as the working bees, must live, as we do not fol- 
low the wisdom of the hive in killing off the idlers. Far 
different is our treatment of them. The report of the 
Poor Law Commission, rendered by Mr. Chadwick, show- 
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ed that the condition of the pauper, was in all respects 
preferable to that of those in a like class, who continued 
to support themselves by their own labour. We say no- 
thing of the “Jolly Beggars,” except that the fortunes 
which many of them have left, prove that in Europe more 
is often to be made by lazy and knavish mendicancy, than 
by persevering industry. But the condition of the pau- 
pers is such as to excite envy in the still independent la- 
bourers; they are better clothed, better lodged, and have 
infinitely more warmth and comfort, and infinitely less 
work, than those who are dying for want of employment. 
In this way, not only is temptation held out to indolence, 
but industry is deprived of its stimulus, and also of its re- 
ward, by the irregular and wayward competition of those 
whose labour is profitless to themselves, and, as now re- 
gulated, pernicious to the community. Yet it is for 
these, and such as these, that philanthropy expends its en- 
ergies, its sympathies, and its means—while it leaves 
those who are entitled to assistance and encouragement, 
wholly unsupported, and almost unnoticed. Truly such 
philanthropy is a national curse—and such philanthropic 
legislation is a national blight. Beggars and idlers must 
be made to work ; they must not eat the bread of luxury 
in idleness, while honest toil goes starving. Let legisla- 
tion be brought to bear on this point; to compel, by any 
means practicable, without interference with the just 
rights of the industrious, the sluggard, the spendthrift and 
the idler, to pursue profitable employment ; not to com- 
pel the poor artisan to contribute to the support of a le- 
gion of drones. If nothing better can be devised, leave 
the issue as God has left it, work or die; the choice is by 
no means a hard one, though the difficulty of obtaining 
employment may render it perilous. Still it is the sen- 
tence of God: the doom of heaven: “in the sweat of thy 
face shalt thou eat bread, till thou return unto the 
ground :” and shall foolish man step in to modify and mi- 
tigate the laws of the Almighty, and not reap in bitter- 
ness the folly which he sows? Let philanthropic indi- 
viduals and societies, encourage and aid those who will 
work, and repel by all earthly means those who will not ; 
let them widen the avenues and the area of employment ; 
and lend their aid to force the pauper population to work. 
Captains of industry, and the lash, and the prime Minis- 
ter’s harangue, may be inapplicable and inefficient; but 
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these are merely the fictitious vesture with which Car- 
lyle clothes the sage maxim—make the idlers work. It 
would, indeed, be necessary to introduce some provision, 
legislative or other, by which capital could be more abun- 
dantly or efficiently directed to the employment of human 
labour. We know all the dicta of political economy on 
this point: we are not blind to the difficulties in the path: 
“but we must stick by it, however; of all enterprises, 
“the impossiblest must be getting out of it and shifting 
into another.”* It is neither our duty, nor would it be be- 
coming in us to propose specific remedies for Europe or 
England; but we think the obstacles which appear so 
immoveable might be surmounted ; and that this renegade 
labour might be applied with injury to none, with benefit 
to all, to unpeopled foreign colonies, “to the Irish Bogs, 
to the vacant desolations of Connaught, now talling into 
Cannibalism ; mistilled Connaught, to ditto Munster, Lein- 
ster, Wister; * °* .*.* to: the English fox-covers, 
furze-grown commons, new forests, Salisbury plains ; like- 
wise to the Scotch hill-sides, and bare rushy slopes, which 
as yet feed only sheep.”t At any rate, we think that wise 
inquiry and diligent endeavour may accomplish much, 
and that “sz animus sit, non defore auxilium.” 

In connection with this problem, the question of the na- 
ture and extent of the authority possessed by the legisla- 
tive body over property would inevitably come up. It 
might be necessary to limit the disposition or occupation 
of property, to compel the sale of lands profitlessly held, 
and to enforce many other measures which would conflict 
with ultra-conservative notions of the sanctity of private 
property. We cannot now enter into this difficult and 
delicate discussion. We have said before that property 
has its duties as well as its rights; the sovereign autho- 
rity has always in some degree determined these duties 
and limited these rights, and the mode and form of their 
enjoyment. How far it may go, it may be hazardous to 
determine. We regard the institution of property with 
as jealous eyes as any one ; but we think that individual 
will might be safely overruled wherever the sound maxim 
was indubitably applicable—salus populi suprema lex esto. 
Of one thing we are certain, that the favourite aphorism 
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of the day, “a man has aright to do what-he likes with 
his own,” involves a most egregious, pernicious, and im- 
moral fallacy. A man has no right to do with his own, 
or any other person’s own, what is palpably wrong or 
improper. The propriety of his procedure must be deter- 
mined by the sense or the necessities of the community, 
which must constitute the ultimate law of nations. We 
do not regard the institution of property as being of le- 
gislative creation, for it is clearly founded in the natural 
instincts of human nature; but we do regard it as sub- 
ject in a limited degree to legislative regulation. We 
consider a blow aimed at the institution of property as a 
shock to the whole fabric of’society ; but we think that 
the burthens and restraints imposed upon property must 
be determined by the necessities of the public. We do 
not conceive that property can be legitimately taken by 
the government from its possessor without a fair compen- 
sation, and should be taken without his consent only in 
urgent cases ; yet we deem that the employment of capi- 
tal or property may be regulated, and its sale rendered 
compulsory by legislative enactment, when the national 
welfare imperatively demands the sacrifice of merely 
prospective advantage, or present caprice on the part of 
individuals. The question is a very delicate one, because, 
if barely touched, the jar throbs through every fibre of 
society. With these general views, we leave it to be de- 
veloped by those whose necessities compel them to sift it. 

We pass next to the taxation by which honest labour- 
ers are discouraged. Taxes must be raised, and the ap- 
portionment of them in such a manner that they may rest 
heaviest on those who are most benefitted by the mainte- 
nance of the tranquility of society, and who are likely to 
be least encumbered with the burthen, is among the 
most arduous duties of good government. The capital of 
the country is assuredly the first thing to be taxed, its la- 
bour the last thing. This principle was beautifully worked 
out in Sir Robert Peel’s income tax—the most beneficent 
tax that was ever imposed in England. But, in number- 
less cases, the weight of taxation falls most heavily upon 
the labouring classes ; not that they have to pay actually 
more than an equal part in proportion to their expendi- 
tures, but that they are the least able to bear it. The 
criminal and the pauper go untaxed; the capitalist may 
growl, but he is not pinched by taxation. A poor man 
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must expend nearly all he can make, and principally for 
taxed commodities. A rich man need spend only a por- 
tion of his means, and is not under a like necessity to the 
Same extent. The poor man pays his taxes, direct or in- 
direct, out of his necessities; the rich man out of his su- 
perfluities. The ratio of 5 to 100, may not be greater in 
arithmetic, than that of 5000 to 100,000, but it is in actual 
life, where you have to substract and not divide, when 
the antecedents represent taxes and the consequents in- 
comes. However, it is not by these inequalities that the 
labourer is crushed, grievous as they may be; you may 
alter the proportions without giving sensible relief, as long 
as the amount of taxation is so enormous. In 1848, in 
Great Britain, the taxation amounted to nearly $280,000- 
000, or upwards of $10 dollars a head—at least $30 a 
year for every man of mature age. Of this sum nearly 
half—more than half of the net revenue—went to pay 
the interest and expenses of the national debt; nearly 
$85,000,000 were devoted to the maintenance of the war 
establishment ; almost $5,000,000 were required for the 
Parliament and Cabinet. with its constitutional append- 
ages, and large sums defrayed the expenses of the colo- 
nial governments abroad. An important item in all ade- 
quate projects of relief, must be the reduction of the ex- 
penditures, and the consequent reduction of taxation. 
The Foreign Office, the Colonies, and the attitude of Eng- 
land towards the rest of the world, absorb the most of these 
immense treasures ; and a sober man may well ask if the 
whistle is worth the price. The national debt is an incu- 
bus which cannot be got rid of; a ceeaxdaé, or shaking off 
the burthen, after the example of Solon, seems the only 
prospect; but repudiation is fatal to the interests of the 
State, and can only be winked at among the other crimes 
of revolution. But the other items of the dismal ac- 
count may be legitimately curtailed, and we must confess 
some partiality for the republican simplicity and efficien- 
cy of Carlyle’s proposed curtailment of Downing-street, 
and the diplomatic corps. The dignity of England, her 
influence, her power, and the glory, may be no trifling in- 
gredients of her continued prosperity ; but neither she nor 
any other State can afford to squander the lives of her 
people, for the sake of surrounding the carcass of the na- 
tion with the delusive halo of ber prime. 

The direct expenses of Parliament are so slight, that 
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we cannot regard Carlyle’s pamphlet on that subject as 
much more than a satire on both Houses, for wasting, in 
speeches for Buncombe, and in formal nothings, the time 
and the energies which are required for the serious neces- 
sities of the nation. But we agree with our pamphleteer, 
in thinking that any considerable reduction of the expen- 
ses of the executive, which did not impair the real strength 
of the government, would be a most desirable reform. 
Certainly, the continuance of these vast expenditures, 
with the growing misery and destitution of the masses, 
cannot be compatible with true national splendour; but 
can only assume the appearance of stulta et paupertina 
ostentatio. These subjects are, however, so peculiarly of 
local concernment, that we leave them without reluc- 
tance, content to endorse Carlyle’s recommendation to 
reduce taxation and expenditure. 

A considerable portion of the taxes specified are ex- 
pended, directly or indirectly, in the support of criminals, 
while, in addition to them, millions are yearly levied for 
the maintenance of the pauper population. Of this ap- 
plication of the means of the people, we shall shortly 
speak; but we will first allude to the grievous and dis- 
heartening competition, which renders the exertions of 
the honest and industrious mechanic too often nugatory, 
by his inability to compete with the knaves and rascals 
in his own occupation. We have read, with diligence 
and interest, the painful accounts in the Morning Chroni- 
cle, to which Carlyle alludes, with well bestowed appro- 
bation. We can conceive nothing more crushing to honest 
labour than the system of frauds which is described in 
those papers. By villainy, crime, and despicable disho- 
nesty, the upright workman is forcibly ejected from the 
market, and the gains to which he is entitled for his in- 
dustry are taken from him, and distributed among the 
chamber-masters, and the miserable, debauched and vi- 
cious journeymen, whom they cheat and debase, while 
they employ. It is the legitimate result of the too rigid 
application of the doctrines of political economy. If the 
ultimatum of national happiness is to produce on the 
cheapest scale, the temptation offered to cheap production 
will soon, in a crowded population, lead to roguish prac- 
tices, and cheap production by rascality. It is easy enough 
to get the run of custom, by stealing the materials and 
cheating the workmen, which we conceive to be a good 
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translation of the Latin proverb, largiendo de alieno popu- 
larem fieri. Such isthe procedure of the present system ; 
and the result is, that a premium is offered for rascality 
and sottish debauchery, and that the honestly inclined 
workman can rarely obtain a livelihood, without suffering 
himself to be drawn into the same vortex of corruption 
and fraud. It is no reply, to say that the productions of 
these chamber-masters are of an inferior quality, and are, 
consequently, less cheap, in the end, than those of the 
honest artisan. They are considered cheaper, and are 
purchased, to the exclusion of the better commodity. 
Esse quam videri may be the praise of Cato; but videri 
quam esse is the rule of success in life, at least too often 
in our days. There is one great delusion of political eco- 
nomy, not as a science, but as a practical rule, that it 
conceives that the world will steadily pursue what is best, 
not what seems best. All forms of utilitarianism fall into 
the same fatal error. The theory is founded on the great- 
est ultimate benefit to the greatest number; the practice 
is confined to the immediate advantage of the individual. 
There is but one safe rule for nations, as for individuals— 
to do the duty which is set before them, and leave the mor- 
row to take care of itself. The whole theory of morals 
is, as Madame de Staél observes, contained in a simple 
formula, Mais ce que dois, advienne que pourra.* This is 
worth all the political economy and Benthamite philoso- 
phy in the world; not, indeed, for private accretions of 
wealth, but for individual integrity and national wel- 
fare. The result of our present organization of society 
is what we see in Europe—the overthrow of govern- 
ments—the destitution of millions—the decay of States— 
the decline of virtue—the immolation of honesty and in- 
dustry, on the shrine of vicious greed. Qui festinat ad 
divitias non erit insoris. The only safety for the popula- 
tion of Europe is a speedy return to the obliterated sense 
of duty. 

But this encouragement to dishonest labour is not the 
only premium to crime of which the honest artisan has to 
complain. It is not merely that Duncan McPastehornt 
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receives, in consequence of his vice, the employment 
which is denied to virtue; but Duncan McPastehorn, be- 
come felon, under the operation of the infernal machinery 
of cheap production, receives an ampler and more com- 
fortable support than the honest labourer ever ventured 
to anticipate, for his reverence for right and duty. And, 
what aggravates both the misery and the sense of it is, 
that he has to pay taxes and poor rates, for the luxurious 
support of Duncan McPastehorn, become pauper and jail- 
bird. 

We have rarely read any essay on a political or politi- 
co-economical subject, which has given us more entire 
and undiluted satisfaction than Carlyle’s Model Prisons. 
His blows are hard, and well applied, and laid on just in 
the right place. We, of course, protest against his style, 
though it sits well on him. There is deep wisdom in his 
humour, and a wholesome cautery in his wit. The casti- 
gation given to philanthropy—to the “ universal sluggard- 
and-scoundrel protection societies”—to the resolute at- 
tempt “to cure a world’s woes by rose-water,” is equally 
felicitous and just. 

A tender and charitable judgment of our frail fellow- 
creatures is the law of God, and the sublimation of hu- 
manity ; but the philanthropic lionizing, pampering, pet- 
ing, and comforting of sin and iniquity, is the canker of 
society. The whole procedure is, as Carlyle well says, 
“false in the warp, and false in the woof, * * * * about 
as false a problem as any I have seen a good man set upon 
lately?” It is not the least significant phenomenon of 
these various philanthropic undertakings, that their lead- 
ers are, almost without exception, the second and third 
rate intellects of the community. There can, at least, be 
little doubt that their well-meant, but idiotic attempts, 
have contributed, scarcely less than the lust of greed and 
the phrenzy of cheap production, to aggravate, if not to 
create, the present afliictions of Europe. 

We would dwell at more length upon this important 
topic, of penitentiary punishment; but we entertain the 
hope, and the belief, that the subject will shortly be 
subjected to thorough examination, in the pages of this 
Review. We will add but a quotation from the Father 
of English Literature, to show that, even in the days of 
the Edwards, this matter was better understood than 
it now is, and that, in this respect, the boasted march 
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of intellect, in the nineteenth century, has been, not an 
advance forwards, but backwards. We only ask, what 
punishment there is in improving a man’s condition. 


“Whan they, (the juges or rulers,)” says Chaucer, “ suffren 
overmuchel the wronges and vilanies to be done, withouten punish- 
ing, they sompne nota man all only for to do newe wronges, but they 
commanden it, al so as a wise man sayth, that the juge that cor- 
recteth not the sinner, commandeth and biddeth him to sinne; and 
the juges and soveraines myghten in hir lond so much suffre of 
the shrewes and misdoers, that they shulden, by swiche sufferance, 
by proces of time, wexen of swiche power and might, that they 
shuld putte out the juges and the soveraines from hir places, and 
atte laste maken hem lese hir lordshippes.”* 


We have now run over the more prominent topics con- 
tained in these pamphlets. Our remarks on each have 
been very brief; yet, in the aggregate, they extend much 
farther than we contemplated. When we compare their 
leegth with the slightness of the discussion which we 
have given to each topic, we cannot but admire the sin- 
gular skill with which Carlyle has condensed so much 
more into such narrow limits. 

We have stripped Carlyle’s propositions of their exag- 
geration and extragance of expression; but we have in- 
corporated his views largely in this essay, even when we 
have made no reference to our text ; and we do not think 
that, when we reduce his language to what we believe 
him to mean, that there is any lack of sobriety in his sug- 
gestions, or any want of healthy appreciation of the con- 
dition and requirements of England. We think, with him, 
and others will agree with us, that the present evils of 
Europe must be redressed or alleviated, if its future his- 
tory is to be anything but a succession of revolutions— 
that new questions of fearful import have arisen, to be 
answered by new modes of action, and not by mere ad- 
herence to antiquated formulas, however serviceable in 
their day—that expenditures and taxation must be reduced, 
even at some sacrifice of dignity and empire, if necessa- 
ry—that honest labour must be sustained and encouraged, 
and the idle must be made to work, and the criminal re- 
moved from society, instead of being made to load, with 
increased and artificial weight, the chain which is daily 
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dragging new myriads over the fearful precipice. We 
think that this is only to be done by earnest, wise, and 
patient endeavour, and not by “ philanthropy,” which must 
be abated—by model prisons, eloquent harangues, or by 
wasting the time of the legislature in long debates, or in 
useless divisions. We conceive that “the axe is to be laid 
at the root of the tree ”—the evil eradicated in its germ— 
the remedy applied to the mind, temper, morals and dis- 
position of the people, and not merely to the alteration of 
a few insignificant outward forms. The necessities of life 
must be secured, at any cost which may be requisite, by 
legitimate means, or revolution will come, and all that 
was so religiously hoarded must become the unprofitable 
prey of the spoiler. Political economy must not be re- 
garded as the grand catholicon of social evils ; admirable 
within its range, it is ruin, to body and soul, beyond it. 
It is the false prophet, which attests its mission by mira- 
cles, and is false as a prophet, notwithstanding. When 
used rigidly, as a rule of universal application, it is lite- 
rally the Gospel according to Mammon; it is the philoso- 
pher’s stone of the rich man to the poor; the Oriental 
talisman which petrifies his bread. By its magic aid, 
capitalists fatten, and “from him that hath nothing shall 
be taken away even that which he hath.” By its mystic 
incantations, 


“They make us thralles at ther lust, 

And sain we mowe not els be saved; 

They have the corn and we the dust; 
Who gainsayes them, they say he rayed.”* 


We have quoted very sparingly from these pamphlets ; 
yet there is much that is well worthy of special citation, 
for its remarkable wit, humour, eloquence, and power. 
But, to many, Carlyle’s quaint language would be unwel- 
come; it would fret and irritate them, as Pindar says 
music does a dog who does not comprehend it. Those 
who are partial to, or can endure the diseased strength of 
Carlyle’s writing, will be well rewarded, by a faithful and 
charitable perusal of these pamphlets. The only madness 
which we find in them is the wildness of utterance, and 
the inspiration of divine enthusiasm. 

To many of the views presented by Carlyle, as to many 


* Chaucer. Canterbury Tales. The Plowman’s Prologue. 
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of the arduous problems indicated in the course of our 
remarks, we may possibly have the opportunity of return- 
ing presented to us, by the future numbers of this novel 
serial. We shall then take occasion to examine more 
minutely into the questions themselves, as we shall be no 
longer equally encumbered with the consideration of the 
peculiarities of their author. 

Before we conclude, we must be permitted to make a 
remark, upon a topic which we have purposely postponed 
till this last paragraph, and even here we are almost 
ashamed to notice it. We allude to the universal tempest 
of petty quibbles and impotent irritation which have been 
conjured up in the newspaper literature of the country, 
by the remarks of Carlyie on the United States. We 
think the tenor of those remarks kind and considerate ; 
and if he has been tempted into and unbecoming sneer, 
we do not think it consistent with the pride and dignity of 
a great people, that those who pretend to be her represen- 
tatives and mouth-pieces should snappishly catch at an 
unjust or unpalatable remark. The breath of Europe 
should not be the life in the nostrils af the United States. 
A great nation not only can afford, but she cannot afford 
not, to disregard the flippant criticisms, just or unjust, of 
foreign authors. The outcry which has been raised by 
the press proves neither the justice nor the injustice of 
Carlyle’s rebuke; but it does prove, most clearly, the ri- 
diculous and pusillanimous sensitiveness of those who 
resent a flea-bite with as much vigour as they would the 
menace of invasion. Instead of asserting, it is lowering 
the dignity of their country. Let the arrow fly !—it is 
wide of the mark, and no one heeds it; but, let us roar 
with pain, and attract attention by our loud vociferations, 
and it will be thought to be a true shaft and well delivered. 
It speaks little for the intelligence, the taste, the feeling of 
those conductors of the press, who have joined in this 
pitiable uproar, that, in the earnest, agonizing endeavours 
of a sincere and bold thinker, be his views wise or unwise, 
their gaze is riveted by nothing but a petulant remark, 
which, but for them, would have passed unnoticed. Who 
thinks of lauding Hercules? was the Spartan’s exclama- 
tion. The spotless character of Washington rests on as 
firm a basis, and needs neither eulogy nor defence. It is 
lowered, for the time, by the attempt to offer either. The 
greatness of the United States is neither swelled nor con- 
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tracted by the praise or the censure of Carlyle, Kit North, 
Sidney Smith, or any one else; it is not heightened by a 
puff, nor lessened by a sneer. It rests upon the broad 
foundation of noble deeds and noble bearing. The energy, 
the industry, the daring, and the prosperity of the people ; 
the successful illustration of the largest practical liberty ; 
the refuge which it affords to all, from the injuries, the 
woes, the desolation of Europe ; the hope which it offers, 
of the long persistence of free and enlightened policy, after 
the waves of the revolutionary deluge have passed over the 
grave of European civilization ; the prospect that it may 
be the single State left shining on, in undimmed lustre, 
when all other lights are blotted out from the political 
heavens—these, and things like these, constitute the great- 
ness of America, and not that Carlyle has given her a 
certificate of greatness, or that her newspaper editors 
have loudly resented his failure to do so. 

Let not a light and foolish sneer prevent our impartial 
judgment of the views of Carlyle, and our appreciation 
of the merits of his endeavour to contribute his mite, in 
his own way, to alleviate the distresses of his country. 
And if there be any thing applicable to our condition, as 
there is much, let us profit by the warning, in time, so as 
to escape the necessity of solving those terrible social 
enigmas which distract England and the nations of Eu- 
rope, with the less hope of a satisfactory answer, because 
their urgency seems barely to permit the time for reflec- 
tion, and for the curative operation of any remedial ac- 
tion. When we consider both the difficulty and the ex- 
tent of the evils to be removed, and the unfavourable 
conditions under which that correction must be attempted, 
we are almost inclined to conclude with melancholy au- 
gury, in the words of the Roman historian: is status rerum 
est ut nihil boni divinet animus. ea) CP 
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Art. II].—Tue Penirentiary Question nv Souru-CARrouina. 

1. Twenty-fourth Annual Report of the Board of Mana- 

gers of the Prison Discipline Society. Boston: Pub- 
lished at No. 1, Ashburton Place. 1849. 

2. Report of the Special Committee, appointed at the Ses- 
sion of 1848, on the Subject of the Penitentiary Sys- 
tem. B.F.Psrry,Chairman. Ordered by the House 
of Representatives to be printed. 1839. 

3. Counter-Report, of a portion of the Members of the 
Special Committee on the Penitentiary System. Or- 
dered by the House of Representatives to be printed. 
1839. 

4. Latter Day Pamphlets. Edited by Tuomas Carty.e. 
No. II., Model Prisons. New-York: Harper & Bro., 
publishers. 82 Cliff Street. 1850, 


“There are, in Europe as well as in America,” say Messrs. Beau- 
mont and De Tocqueville, in their work on the Penitentiary System 
of the United States, “estimable men, whose minds feed upon phi- 
losophical reveries, and whose extreme sensibility feels the want of 
some illusion. These men, for whom philanthropy has become a 
matter of necessity, find, in the penitentiary system, a nourishment 
for this generous passion.” 


In the Northern States of this Confederacy, the same 
tendency in the minds of men has led to some of the most 
delusive and pernicious errors, in politics, in society, and 
in religion, which have already essentially modified all 
three, and must, in the end, undermine and destroy them. 

There, all sorts of “isms” have taken deep root. There, 
every thing that has been hitherto permanent yields to the 
touch of every reckless innovator. We had hoped that, 
in South-Carolina, whatever had been sanctioned by time, 
and, in the main, had worked well, would be permitted to 
continue. But that hope, we fear, is destined to disap- 
pointment. There are minds with us, as elsewhere, which 
are not willing to be stationary. There are men amongst 
us who are for change—for movement—without seeming 
to know or care whither it will lead. 

The proposal to establish a Penitentiary in South-Caro- 
lina results too much, we fear, on the part of the reform- 
ers, from dim notions of the perfectibility of man—from 
vague conceptions of the high destiny of society—without 
descending so low as to inquire whether, in the substitu- 
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tion of a new for an old system of punishment, crime will 
be diminished, or the criminal be reformed. ; 

The first inquiry that presents itself, on this subject, is, 
what is the necessity for the proposed change? Hascrime 
increased in South-Carolina? or has our system failed in 
opposing sufficient restraints on its commission? Canany 
one point out a State, of an equal number of inhabitants, 
where crime is so infrequent? We had conceived it to 
be the proud boast of South-Carolina, that her jails were, 
for the greater portion of the year, empty, and that the 
atrocious crimes which stained the criminal calendars of 
the very States where Penitentiaries had been established, 
seldom occurred here, and, when they did happen, still 
excited deep horror at the perpetration. But this condi- 
tion of things is disregarded by the philanthropist or the 
reformer. He hears that a different community has ap- 
plied a new system of penal discipline to the evils of so- 
ciety, which, he is informed, has worked well, and, sup- 
posing that it must necessarily be as applicable to his 
own, adopts it, without inquiry into the essential diffe- 
rences which may exist between them. 

It is a sad consideration, that every thing conservative 
is gradually disappearing from the States of this confede- 
racy. No one is satisfied with what exists. It is no 
argument inits favour, that it does well. Some ingenious 
discoverer has found something that will do better, and 
sufficient advocates will be found for it, because it is new. 
For ourselves, as far as it is attainable, we are “ for per- 
manence in all things, at the earliest possible moment, 
and to the latest possible. Blessed is he that continueth 
where he is. Here let us rest, and lay out seed-fields. 
Here let us learn to dwell. Here, the orchards that we 
plant will yield us fruit; the acorns will be wood and 
pleasant umbrage, if we wait.” 

It has been well remarked, that the “abuse of philan- 
thropic institutions is as fatal to society as the evil itself, 
which they are intended to cure.” Benevolent men, too 
often see only the evils which they would remedy. They 
cannot be made to see the greater ones, which the appli- 
cation of their nostrums inflict upon society. In their 
eagerness to benefit the individual, they lose sight of the 
community. 


“ Howard,” says Carlyle, in the pamphlet which we have placed 
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in our rubric, “abated the jail-fever ; but, it seems to me, he has 
been the innocent cause of a far more distressing fever, which rages 
high just now—what we may call the benevolent-platform-fever. 
Howard is to be regarded, as the unlucky founder of that tumultuous, 
frothy, ocean-tide of berievolent sentimentality, ‘abolition of pun- 
ishment,’ all-absorbing ‘prison discipline,’ and general morbid sym- 
pathy, instead of hearty hatred for scoundrels, which is threatening 
to drown human societies, as in deluges. Few things more distress 
a thinking soul, at this time.”—Model Prisons, p. 19. 


But we know that the reformer heeds not our fears— 
that he does not participate in our despondency—and we 
will attempt, in reviewing this subject, to give such de- 
ductions from facts and figures, as will show, at least, our 
conviction, that the penitentiary system, in South-Carolina, 
will not prevent the commission of crime—that it will not 
produce reformation in the criminal—that it will not pro- 
portion punishment to the offence, better than is done by 
our existing laws—and that a large expenditure of money 
will be necessary for an experiment, from which we can 
never withdraw, should it fail. 

The most important inquiry, in substituting a new for 
an old mode of punishment, is, does the new system tend 
to diminish crime? Unless this inquiry can be satisfacto- 
rily answered, the advocates for change ought not to ex- 
pect the aid of those who are unwilling to rush into inno- 
vation, for the mere love of it. We believe that it cannot 
be done. On the contrary, we believe that crime has 
increased, wherever penitentiaries have been established. 
In all the States where the system has been adopted, old 
prisons have been enlarged, or new prisons built. We 
have looked, in vain, for any facts which show that crime 
has anywhere diminished, upon the establishment of peni- 
tentiary discipline. The Pennsylvania plan, (of solitary 
confinement, with labour,) which, in theory, seems the best 
of any, has not succeeded, with all its extreme rigour, in 
repressing crime. There has not yet been any sufficient 

roof of its success. We have before us some facts, 
which should make us receive, with much qualification, 
the extravagant praise, which has, for many years, been 
bestowed upon this greatly lauded system of punishment. 
As we cannot judge of the influence of any system, in 
repressing crime, upon the community at large, we must 
draw our conclusions from such as have been under the 
operation of the law. The number of re-convictions for 
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crime, or the number of re-committals, under’ penitentiary 
discipline, will afford the most reliable sources for drawing 
just and legitimate conclusions. The facts we will cite 
have been obtained from the “ Annual Reports of the In- 
spectors of the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylva- 
vania.” In 1834, after that Penitentiary had been in ope- 
ration four years, there were three re-committals. In 1835, 
there were thirteen. In 1836, there were six. In 1837, 
there were nineteen, and in 1888, there were twenty-three. 
Of five hundred convicts—we read from the “Tenth An- 
nual Report ”—discharged from that Penitentiary, by ex- 
piration of sentence, by pardon, or escape, during the nine 
years of its existence, sixty-five had been re-committed. 
Of the whole number of prisoners, one thousand and 
thirty-six, received into the Penitentiary, during the period 
above mentioned, seven hundred and twenty-one had been 
convicted of the first offence ; one hundred and ninety-two 
of the second; seventy-eight of the third; twenty-seven 
of the fourth; nine of the fifth; eight of the sixth, and 
one of the ninth. So that three hundred and fifteen of 
the prisoners had been reconvicted, or they had been as- 
certained to have been in prisons before. 

Weare convinced, that the criminal register of any of 
the prisons of this State, will compare favourably with 
the condition of things, and the influence of the peniten- 
tiary system, in the city and county of Philadelphia, after 
making every allowance for a difference in population. 
We can speak with confidence of two of the Districts of 
this State, and the result will show that we have no cause 
to complain that our system of punishment has failed in 
repressing the commission of crime. We examined, our- 
selves, several years since, with much care, the criminal 
register of Orangeburg District, and, during a period of 
forty years, we could not find a single instance where the 
same person had been twice tried, for a penitentiary of- 
fence ; and, through the kindness of a friend, we have had 
a similar examination made in Barnwell District, for near- 
ly the same number of years, and he reported but one in- 
stance of re-conviction. We have no reason to believe 
that the Districts we have named are superior, in the ob- 
servance of the laws, to the other Districts of the State ; 
but we do think, that the people of these Districts may 
reasonably claim to be exempted from the operation of a 
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Penitentiary, unless it could be shown that that system 
system would prevent crime altogether. 

The second inquiry which we propose to discuss, is, 
does the penitentiary system produce reformation in the 
criminal? This question should be answered by the ad- 
advocates of the system, with proofs, not mere assertion, 
before those, who have not made up their minds upon it, 
should be called on to substitute an experiment for an old 
established system of punishment. But we conceive it a 
most difficult question to answer. We have already shown 
that, out of five hundred and forty prisoners, discharged 
from the Eastern State Penitentiary of Pennsylvania, six- 
ty-five had been re-committed—in the proportion of one 
to eight—and, out of one thousand and thirty-six received 
into that prison, three hundred and fifteen had been re- 
convicted, and, in one instance, a convict had been re- 
turned to the prison as many as nine times. These in- 
stances of re-convictions reported, had been ascertained ; 
of the others, there was no evidence, and we are left to 
conjecture. The difficulty of obtaining reliable informa- 
tion, as to re-committals to Penitentiaries, is greatly in- 
creased by the fact, that emigration, in the United States, 
from one State to another, renders the proof of re-com- 
mittals impossible.* Of the one thousand and thirty-six 
convicts received into the Eastern State Penitentiary, 
four hundred and seventy-two, only, were natives of Penn- 
sylvania; of the remainder, three hundred and eighty-nine 
were natives of the other States of the Union, and one 
hundred and seventy-five were foreigners. Similar sta- 
tistics, of the other Northern prisons, would show, from 
information in our possession, like results. It is well 
known, that the liberated convicts of a Penitentiary feel 
themselves, to a certain extent, degraded by that punish- 
ment, and all who can get away almost always do so, and 
try their hands upon a different community. This, we 
may admit, in passing, can be set down as one of the ad- 
vantages (not considerable, however,) of the penitentiary 
system ; but it increases the difficulty of ascertaining the 
number of re-committals. 


“ Many ingenious theorists,” says the Counter-Report, “have per- 
suaded themselves that the criminal may be restored to society, after 


* See De Beaumont and De Tocqueville’s Work, on the Penitentiary System 
of the United States, pp. 71, 72. 
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a long career of crime, entirely forgetting his deep degradation, and 
prepared for a virtuous course of life. That instances do occur, of 
real or pretended reformation, the undersigned do not, for a moment, 
doubt; but those, we believe, are the exceptions, and not the rule. 
The further you sever a man from the ties that bind him to society 
and the sympathies of his fellow-men, the less security you have 
that the influences can be restored, which operated on him before. 
He has been rejected from the bosom of society, and he wid retain 
the recollection of his crime and his degradation. It is the opinion 
of Mr. Elam Lynds, and, from his situation and experience, it 1s 
entitled to much consideration, that the thorough reformation of a 
criminal is a chimera. He does not believe in a complete reform, 
except in young delinquents. ‘ Nothing,’ he observes, is ‘rarer than 
to see a criminal of mature age become a religious and virtuous 
man.’ ” 


We intended, in what we have already written, and we 
wish to be understood in what we may yet write on this 
subject, to avoid discussing the general question of peni- 
tentiary discipline; but desire to make our remarks apply 
wholly to the adoption of the system in South-Carolina— 
for, although a system of penal discipline may not dimi- 
nish crime, nor yet effect a reform of the offender against 
the laws, it may nevertheless be suited to the exigencies 
of a community, and may, indeed, be the only remedy for 
the horrors of the crowded prison. We will not deny 
that the Penitentiary system may be proper in Europe, or 
that it may be proper in the Northern States, and simply 
because, in a dense population, where convicts are nume- 
rous, classification is absolutely necessary. On the over- 
crowded prison, with a promiscuous assemblage, without 
distinction of age, sex, condition or colour, the peniten- 
tiary was an improvement. 


“In densely-peopled communities,” observes the Counter-Report, 
“where convictions are frequent, and where many are crowded to- 
gether in prisons, without classification, and without isolation, the 
effects are clearly pernicious; and almost any system of punishment, 
which provides for the separation of the prisoners, is better than 
that which makes no provision of that kind. No one, for instance, 
who is acquainted with the management of the ‘ Eastern DPeniten- 
tiary,’ and the old ‘ Walnut-strect Prison, in Philadelphia, will 
hesitate for a moment in preferring the former; and the high repu- 
tation which the latter, (one of the worst of its kind.) acquired at 
one time, both in this country and in Europe, is a remarkable in- 
stance of the great facility with which men adopt and praise, without 
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inquiry, any system to which circumstances have given a fortuitous 
popularity.”—pp. 1, 2. 

We could pursue this branch of the subject much fur- 
ther; but we stop at the inquiry, does this classification 
of the prisoners, the chief, if not the only advantage of 
spstem, apply to South-Carolina? Have we ever had 
from fifteen to one hundred prisoners thrown together into 
the same jail—-a degraded crowd of men, women and 
children, white and black, and there left to the pernicious 
influences of all the bad passions of our nature? When- 
ever there shall be such a condition of things in South- 
Carolina—-whenever there shall be any approximatiou 
towards it—we willbe found the earliest advocate for a 
change. But not now. 

We are at a loss to account for the sudden manifesta- 
tion of popular opinion, (if there really has been any) in 
favour of a penitentiary in this State. Has crime in- 
creased out of proportion to our population? We can 
see no evidence of it. In a table of crime, for the years 
1813, 714, °15 and 716, the proportion of crime to popula- 
tion, in Pennsylvania, was, as one to five thousand six 
hundred and nine; and in South-Carolina, for the same 
years, as one to eighteen thousand two hundred and 
twenty-nine. This estimate was made more than thirty 
years ago. Since that time, besides the increase of her 
native population, there has been a vast influx of the pes- 
tilential dregs of the worn-out nations of Europe, into the 
former State, from which South-Carolina has been com- 
paratively exempt; and we think we hazard nothing in 
asserting, that the comparison, if made now, would be far 
greater in our favour.* 

We have abundant evidence that the adoption of the 
penitentiary system, in the State of New-York, has not 
tended to diminish crime or produce reformation in the 
criminal. The system is now no longer an experiment in 
that State. It has been in operation for more than a 
quarter of a century, and it cannot be denied that crime 
has increased in the State and city of New-York, far 
greater than the increase of population. We cite the 
following, as the latest evidence we have on this subject. 

* We observe in the Appendix to Messrs. De Beaumont and De Tocque- 
yille’s work on the Penitentiary System of the United States, that “from 
1820 to 1830, there was annually in Pennsylvania 1 convict to 3,968 inhabi- 
tants.”—Appendix, Statisticel Notes, p. 261. 
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“ According to the latest police estimate we have in New-York 
(city,) there are about fifteen hundred persons, old and young, who 
follow the profession of thieving, in its various branches, and about 
three thousand five hundred women of abandoned character. Our 
system of criminal jurisprudence does not interfere effectually to 
diminish the number of either class. In regard to the women of 
sad lives, nothing is done and little is attempted. In some parts of 
Europe the police have endeavoured to regulate a vice that no police 
has ever been able to suppress. Jere the whole matter is left to 
regulate itself. In regard to the thieves of all grades, it may be 
doubted whether our system does not directly tend to increase the 
evil. When a man is taken up for his first essay in crime, the laws 
put him in the way of learning his profession. He receives a few 
lessons in the city prison, and is then sent to Blackwell’s Island or 
Sing Sing to complete his education, to become acquainted with his 
protessional brethren, and to graduate. The prison is looked upon 
as a regular portion of his life, of which he will have more or less, 
according to his luck. Our thieves consider Sing Sing or Black- 
well’s Island as their homes, to which they occasionally retire from 
the bustle of life, to con their lessons over, and prepare for future 
enterprises. We can contrive no way to punish criminals effectual- 
ly, and we have not discovered—at least we have not yet put in 


practice—any system of reformation.”"—Sunday Times, Dec. 9, 
1849. 


Massachusetts has been also afflicted with what Car- 
lyle calls “the benevolent-platform fever,” and crime has 
not been diminished by the application of penitentiary 
discipline, even to the Puritans. 


“Pious Massachusetts,” says Noah, “seems to be walking in the 
way of the ungodly. The State prison, at Charlestown, is running 
over with inmates, having a larger number than ever before.”— 
Sunday Times, Jan. 6, 1850. 


The advocates of the penitentiary system contend, that 
it is the only mode yet devised, by which punishment can 
be proportioned to crime; that you have only to ascertain 
the nature of the offence, and you have the precise time 
fixed by law for the duration of the punishment. Such 
reasoning might hold, if men and women were made out 
of cast-iron. But, in order properly to adapt punishment 
to crime, the exact degree of moral sensibility of each 
delinquent must first be ascertained ; or, in other words, 
to produce the best results, the punishment should be gra- 
duated not to the offence, but to the offender. What 
would be degradation and torture to one man, would be 
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a comfortable abode to another, with shelter and food, un- 
attainable out of doors. Take Carlyle’s “ Model Prison,” 
for instance, with “cocoa, soup, meat, and food in gene- 
ral made ready, probably no duke in England lives in a 
mansion of such perfect and thorough cleanliness,” and 
how many thousands in New-York—how many millions 
in the British Islands, whose condition would not be im- 
proved by becoming a criminal! Yet the same punish- 
ment is inflicted upon one, and probably the same dura- 
tion of it, as upon another, to whom that model prison 
would be a comfortable place of sojourn, for an offence 
committed by the first, which involves no high degree of 
moral culpability, or one committed in conformity with 
the usages of society, (duelling, for instance) when every 
circumstance in the condition of the criminals—educa- 
tion, position, refinement and sensibility, may be essen- 
tially different. 


“The same punishment,” says Burlamaqui, “ does not make the 
same impression on all kinds of people, and consequently has not 
the same force to deter them from vice; we ought, therefore, to 
consider, both in the general penal sanction, and in the application 
of it, the person of the criminal, and in that, all those qualities of 
age, sex, state, riches, strength and the like, which may either in- 
crease or diminish the cause of punishment. A particular fine, for 
instance, will distress a poor man, while it is nothing to a rich ; 
the same mark of ignominy will be very mortifying, to a person of 
honour and quality, which would pass for a trifle with a vulgar 
fellow.”’* 


Punishment, therefore, cannot be exactly proportioned 
to crime, and probably not better, in general, than is done 
by our laws. While there exists a difference in the social 
and moral conditions of men, punishment must operate 
with a greater or less degree of severity upon different 
individuals. 

There are many advocates of the system of peniten- 
tiary discipline, who have been converted to that mode of 
punishment, because it is said to be a cheaper way of dis- 
posing of criminals, and because they believe that the 
labour of convicts may be made profitable to the State. 
We will endeavour to show that this argument, though 
frequently urged by the advocates of the system, is not 
sustained by the experiments already made in this coun- 


* Burlamaqui on the Principles of Political Law, vol. 2, p. 198. 
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try. There are many, who without much reflection on 
the subject, believe, that, upon the establishment of a 
penitentiary, all the expenses resulting from the adminis- 
tration of criminal justice will be borne by the institu- 
tion. They do not reflect, that all expense whatsoever, 
now borne by the State, up to the sentence of the convict 
to the penitentiary, will be the same ; and the only change 
that can take place, will be of the small number now 
sentenced by our laws to imprisonment, who cannot, or 
who do not, defray their own prison charges. But admit 
the argument, and it does not reconcile us, in the least, to 
the system, or tend to obviate any one of the many objec- 
tions we entertain to it, as far as it may be applied to 
South-Carolina. Indeed, it would, if true, be an addi- 
tional objection against penitentiary punishment, as its 
influence would not be wholesome, but prejudicial to the 
community, in the just and inflexible administration of 
the law. It is urged against our existing criminal code, 
that it defeats its own application to offenders, from its 
severity. That this may be true, in some cases, with re- 
spect to certain offences, we will not deny ; but we con- 
tend, that the great facility with which juries acquiesce, 
without due examination, in the criminality of a prisoner, 
when it is supposed his labour may be made profitable to 
the State, is a far greater evil, than the occasional escape 
of an offender, in consequence of the undue sevcrily of the 
law. 

We do not admit that our laws, in general, are admin- 
istered without a sufficient degree of firmness; though we 
will not deny, that there are cases where the criminal 
escapes from the too great leniency of juries in capital 
felonies ; but, upon the whole, we believe that our laws 
are applied to the punishment of crime, with a sufficient 
degree of inflexibility to accomplish all the ends of crimi- 
nal justice. If there is a country on earth, where the per- 
sons and property of individuals are better protected than 
in South-Carolina, we have no knowledge of the fact. 
We are not prepared, therefore, to make a fundamental 
alteration in our system of punishment, when there is no 
evidence that the proposed change will repress the disor- 
ders of society. 


“The spirit of the old institutions of punishment,” says an Eng- 
lish, “was of vengeance; of the modern one, philanthropy ; crime, 
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nevertheless, has gradually increased, and now that the means taken 
for its repression, whether in ancient or modern times, are subjected 
to examination, it appears as if nothing, in either period, was calcu- 
lated to produce that desirable end. The blind dealings of venge- 
ance were capricious and uncertain; the zealous and equally blind 
exertions of philanthropy stopped short altogether at the relief of 
the physical suflerings of the criminal, leaving, at the same time, 
ample opportunity for further moral corruption, and by no means 
protecting society from the commission of crime, by the force of 
exemplary punishment.”* 


We set out with entirely different views from those of 
the reformer and the philanthropist. Our object would 
be to legislate for the great interests of society, and pro- 
tect the community by repressing crime. The reforma- 
tion of the offender would be regarded as an incident, 
worthy, it is true, of the exertions of the real philanthro- 
pist, but not the end of punishment. We have little faith 
in the reformation of criminals, and we would not hazard 
the safety of society for an object that has seemed hith- 
erto unattainable. 


“A Universal Sluggard and Scoundrel Protection Society, is not 
the one,” says Carlyle, “I mean to institute in these times, where 
so much wants protection, and is sinking to sad issues for want of 
it! The scoundrel needs no protection. The scoundrel that wall 
hasten to the gallows, why not rather clear the way for him? Bet- 
ter he reach Azs goal and out-gate by the natvral proclivity, than be 
so expensively dammed. up and detained, poisoning every thing as 
he stagnates and meanders along, to arrive at last, a hundred times 
fouler, and swollen a hundred times bigger—Model Prisons, pp 
21, 22, 


The author of the Report of the Special Committee 
observes: 


“In a moral, political and religious point of view, your Commit- 
tee have no hesitation in saying, that a subject of equal importance 
has rarely been before this Legislature. If the establishment of a 
penitentiary will restrain the vicious, prevent crime, and reform the 
wicked, no one can doubt its importance in a moral point of view. 
If it will protect the community, in their persons and property, from 
those depredations which are every where experienced in South- 
Carolina, and will save an immense annual expense to the State in 
the arrest, conviction and detention of prisoners in the District 
jails, and will not burden the State with any additional expense 


* Foreign Quar. Rey., No. XXIII., p. 24, and see Counter Report, p. 2. 
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after the buildings are erected, its great political importance must 
be admitted. And if it will soften the heart of the convict, bring 
him to reflect on his past life with sorrow and repentance, and fit 
his mind for the reception of religious principles and the love of 
God, it must be admitted it is highly important in a religious point 
of view. That a penitentiary, with solitary confinement and hard 
labour, will have these happy effects on the community, your Com- 
mittee are prepared to prove and maintain beyond all doubt.”— 
Report of Special Committee, pp. 3, 4. 


It is remarkable with what facility men admit ideas into 
the mind, which tend to confirm a system or bundle of 
opinions, on any subject, already there. Caesar most truly 
observed, Fere libenter homines, id quod volunt, credunt. 
If the author of the Report of the Special Committee had 
proved and maintained the above propositions, “without a 
doubt,” we would have been spared the trouble of this 
article. We do not think any one of them has been 
maintained. 

The Report under review, was submitted to the Legis- 
lature eleven years ago, when the Pennsylvania system 
of solitary confinement with ]abour—which is Mr. Perry’s 
favourite—was in its infancy. It was then but about 
nine years old. Eleven other years have shown that the 
system has not performed the promises of its youth. 
That it has not restrained the vicious, prevented crime and 
reformed the wicked, seems abundantly evident, or Moya- 
mensing could not have been subjected to its influence. 
That it has not protected the community, in their persons 
and property, is manifest, or the disgraceful riots of Phila- 
delphia, where both are treated as stubble, could not have 
occurred. That it has not saved an immense annual ex- 
pense to the State, in the arrest, conviction and detention of 
prisoners in the District jails, or saved any additional ex- 
pense since the buildings have been erected, is conclusively 
shown in every annual report since the system has been 
adopted. And that it does not soften the ee of the con- 
vict, bring him to reflect on his past life with sorrow and 
repentance, and fit his mind for the reception of religious 
truth and the love of God, the desponding tone of the 
chaplains, not only of that, but of the other prisons, al- 
most without exception, unhappily, but too clearly proves.* 


*See the as of the Chaplains and Superintendants of the Sabbath 


Schools to the Committee—Twenty Fourth Annual Report, from p. 409 to 
p- 422. 
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We cannot forbear citing a passage from the Twenty 
Fourth Annual Report, to show the pernicious influence 
of solitary confinement on the minds of convicts. 


“In twelve of the prisons in the above list, (excepting one, the 
new penitentiary in Philadelphia,) among 2,636 prisoners, we have 
twenty-three cases of insanity, of all kinds, recent, occasional, old, 
&c.; while in the new penitentiary, alone, in Philadelphia, out of 
293 prisoners, ten became, during the last year, insane, four others 
died, who were insane, and one insane person committed suicide.”— 
Twenty Fourth Annual Report, p. 400. 


As to the expense of these establishments, the author 
of the Report of the Special Committee, remarks: 


“Tn many of the Penitentiaries on the New-York plan, the pri- 
soners more than defray all expenses. In Connecticut, the State 
Prison in 1837, yielded an income of $22,751, whilst the expenses 
for the same year was only $15,312—making a net gain of $7,438. 
In nine years and six months, this prison yielded a clear profit, af- 
ter defraying all expenses, of $51,833, which exceeded by $5,731, 
the entire cost of the buildings, purchase of land and the improve- 
ments. In Massachusetts, the State Prison at Charlestown, cleared 
in one year $13,000, above all expenses! The Penitentiary at Sing 
Sing, in New-York, contains 741 prisoners in 1837, and whose ear- 
nings were $22,473, after paying all expenses. The Auburn Peni- 
tentiary, yielded a net income to the State of New-York, in 1837, 
of $2,415, after defraying all expenses, and paying for the transpor- 
tation of provisions, (sic.) The earnings of the Baltimore Peniten- 
tiary in 1837, was $16,955 in one year, clear of all expenses. The 
Ohio Penitentiary at Columbus, yielded $33,906 in one year, whilst 
the expenses were $30,178, including transportation of provisions. 
During the past year, this Penitentiary is said to have yielded a 
clear profit to the State of $26,000, over and above all expenses. 
It is said that the Sing Sing Penitentiary, has yielded during the 
last year a revenue of $17,776, after defraying all expenses.” — Re- 
port of Special Committee, p. 15. 


That state of things existed in 1837. Let us see what 
is the condition of things, as to the expenses and profits of 
such institutions in 1848. We have prepared an abstract 
of the annual income and expenses of fourteen prisons in 
the United States, for the year 1848, and which exhibits a 
very different result from that which the Chairman of the 
Special Committee arrived at eleven years before. 
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State Prison in Maine— 
Earnings, 
Expenses for subsistence, 
Salaries of officers, 


Expenses above income, 
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$4,816 12 
4,966 50 


State Prison in New-Hampshire— 


Earnings, 
Disbursements,* 


Expenses above income, 


State Prison in Vermont— 
Earnings, 
Expenses for subsistence, 
Salaries of officers, 


Expenses above income, 


State Prison in Massachusetts— 
Earnings, 
Expenses for subsistence, 
Salaries of' officers, 


Expenses above income, 


$3,452 12 
2,947 53 


$17,323 07 
16,642 00 


State Prison in Rhode Island— 


Earnings, - - - 


Expenses, including salaries of officers, 


Expenses above income, 


State Prison in Auburn, 
Earnings, 
Expenses for subsistence, 
Salaries of officers, 


Expenses above income, 


N. Y.— 


$25,150 25 
22,704 72 


[Nov., 


$5,644 36 


9,782 62 


$4,138 26 


$4,735 89 
5,631 33 


$895 33 


$3,748 41 


6,399 65 


$2,651 24 


$30,596 91 
33,875 07 


$3,278 16 


$945 27 
2,680 47 


$1,735 20 


$44,061 52 


47,854 97 


$3,793 45 


—_—_—. 


* It is not stated in the return for the prison in New-Hampshire, whether 
under the term disbursements, the salaries of officers are included. 
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State Prison at bing ee) N. Y.— 
Earnings, —- 
Expenses for SiR as - 845, 675 84 
Salaries of officers, - - 21,441 03 


Expenses above income, - - - 


State Prison at Trenton, N. J.— 
Earnings, - - - - - - 
Expense for subsistence, not dnclading sala- 

ries of officers,* - 

New Penitentiary im Philadelphia, ieee 
Earnings, - - 

Expenses for subsistence, - 818, 665 35 
Salaries of officers, - - 8,000 00 


Expenses above income, - - - 


State Prison at Pittsburg, Pa.— 


Earnings, - - - - - 
Expenses for subsistence, —- $8,241 54 
Salaries of officers not given, but 

estimated at - - - 3,000 00 


Expenses above income, - - - 


State Prison in Baltimore, ianylandess 
Earnings, - - - - 
Expenses for subsistence, —- $20, 759 23 
Salaries of officers, . - 15,930 47 


Expenses above income, - - . 
Penitentiary at icshing ion D. C.— 

Earnings, - - 

Expenses for RSIS - $3, 219 15 

Salaries of officers, - - 9,141 88 


Expenses above income, - - é 


$52,185 34 


67,116 87 


$14,931 53 


$15,119 03 
$10,412 15 
$13,454 27 
26,665 35 


$13,211 08 


$9,069 05 


11,241 54 


$2,182 49 


$10,685 75 


36,689 70 


$26,003 95 


$214 21 


12,361 03 


$12,146 82 


* “The salaries of the officers, we believe, exceeds by a few hundred dol- 
lars only, the balance of the earnings above ordinary expenses.” —Twenty- 


Fourth Annual Report, p. 374. 
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State Prison wn Connecticut— 3 
Harhings, 0s oe sho = =~ - $13,871 29 


Expenses for subsistence, —- $8,071 48 
Salaries of officers, - - 3,590 00 11,661 48 
Income above expenses, - - - $2,209 81 


State Prison at Columbus, Ohio— 


Earnings, - - - - - - $41,997 47 

Expenses for subsistence, - $18,974 84 

Salaries of officers, - - 9,992 36 28,867 20 
$13,130 27* 


Thus it will be seen, that in twelve out of fourteen pri- 
sons, from which reports have been received, the expenses 
exceed the income, while only in thrifty Connecticut and 
in Ohio, the income exceeds the expenses. In estimating 
the expenses, we have added the salaries of the officers to 
the expenses for subsistence, which may account for the 
disparity between the estimates in the Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee, above referred to, and our own. The ad- 
vocates of the Penitentiary system commonly separate, 
and sometimes keep out of view, the salaries of the offi- 
cers, as making part of the annual expense, and parade 
an estimate made up of the proceeds of labour, and the 
disbursements for subsistence alone. It may have been 
from that cause, that the author of the Report of the Spe- 
cial Committee was misled in making his estimates. 

We cannot expect to rival Connecticut and Ohio, in 
making money out of the labour of convicts ; but the an- 
nual expense does not include all the outlay necessary, for 
the establishment of a Penitentiary. A large expenditure 
of money will be required for the erection of the buildings. 
The amount cannot be stated with accuracy. Something 
will depend upon the plan adopted. The Eastern State 
Penitentiary, on the Pennsylvania plan, cost $1,648 a cell. 
The Baltimore Penitentiary, on the New-York plan, cost 
$146 a cell. Take the mean expense of the two prisons 
mentioned, as what we might reasonably have to antici- 
pate in South-Carolina, and we have $897 a cell. A pri- 
son at the last estimate, of two hundred cells, will cost 


*See Twenty-Fourth Annual Report, from p. 849 to p. 890, inclusive. 
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$179,400—involving an expenditure, exceeding one half 
the annual income of the State, and this, to make an ex- 
periment, which it will be matter of congratulation, if it 
costs the State nothing but money. 

If Penitentiaries only produce good practical results 
among a crowded and crime-committing people, where 
is the necessity of applying the system to South-Carolina? 
Is there any evidence of a change in our mode of pu- 
nishment being desired by the great body of reflecting 
men in this State? Some stress, we believe, has been 
laid upon the presentments of Grand Juries from several 
Districts of the State, at Fall Term of the Circuit Courts 
last year, and much greater, we think, than they deserve. 
We do not intend to call in question the usefulness of that 
ancient institution, in matters which come properly under 
its cognizance, but we do gravely contest the competency 
of such a body, to declare the opinions of the community 
on legal, political or social questions. That this remark 
is true, we have but to refer to the experience of every 
one who is acquainted with the manner in which Grand 
Juries make up their opinions on such questions. The 
subject is commonly new to the most of them; their de- 
liberations are hasty, and the result is usually dictated by 
the will of one or two influential members of the body. 
Let us illustrate this by an example. We were called 
upon, several years ago, by the foreman of a grand Jury, 
to draw up a presentment against the practice of wearing 
concealed deadly weapons about the person. We refused 
to do so, upon the ground that if the practice referred to 
was an evil, any legislation on the subject would only 
aggravate it, and begged him to procure the aid of one 
whose opinions coincided with his own. The rest of the 
jurymen seemed to acquiesce in our views, the matter was 
dropped, and has not been renewed, as far as we know, 
from the same quarter. 

If one of the objects of the innovators on our present 
mode of punishment, be a wise and cautious reform of 
our criminal code, with respect to certain offences now 
punished with undue severity ; in this they will have our 
hearty concurrence and humble aid. But we are not wil- 
ling to abandon any mode of punishment now prescribed 
by our laws, or add to them any new ones, and least of 
all, the Penitentiary system. Let us caution those who 
are attracted to this system by its novelty, and those who 
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would make experiments in criminal-law.reform, that 
when a step is taken in this direction, there is no return. 
Once adopt the system, and it becomes fixed for the life of 
a people. Besides, the unwholesome change which it 
produces in public sentiment and public opinion; the ex- 
pense incurred will always be an insuperable argument 
against its abandonment. It is easy to adopt, like Virgil’s 
descent to Avernus, but there is no retrogression : 


Facilis descensus Averni : 
* * * * * * * 


Sed revocare gradum, &e. 


Or, as it has been translated, it is easy to go to the devil, 
but it is the devil to get away again. 

We commend to our readers, Mr. Carlyle’s Pamphlet, 
Model Prisons, for many striking views, in connection with 
the subject of prison discipline, very suggestive to a re- 
flecting mind—the author of the Report of the Special 
Committee, exhibits much learning and research in that 
paper, a thorough conviction of the necessity for a change 
in our mode of punishment and the efficacy of the Peni- 
tentiary system ; and we will conclude this article with 
the last paragraph of the Counter-Report, in most of the 
reasoning, and all of the conclusions of which, we con- 
cur. 


“ Believing, therefore, that the Penitentiary system is wholly un- 
suited to the condition of society in South-Carolina, that it does not 
diminish crime—that it does not produce reformation in the crimi- 
nal—and that a very large and uncertain expenditure of money is 
necessary to the prosecution of the system, which the State is 
thought to be by no means prepared to encounter—the under- 
signed repeat the opinion expressed before, that the Penitentiary 
system here, is neither expedient nor necessary, and they cannot 
recommend its adoption in South-Carolina.” J. 
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Art. 1V.—Mouamnep, tue AraABrAN Propuer. 
Mohammed, the Arabian Prophet, a Tragedy in five acts. 
He Grorce H. Muzs. Boston: Phillips, Sampson & 
0. 


We are glad that the author of this poem has had the 
courage to publish it; for surely it required courage to 
give to the world a tragedy heralded as this has been ;— 
written for the stage, but never acted ;—rewarded with a 
prize, yet apparently consigned to quiet oblivion ; preferred 
to nearly a hundred rivals, and now—exposed to all the 
consequences. It might have been wiser to have, followed 
the Horatian precept, “ keep your piece nine years.” Yet 
We rejoice at its appearance; for whatever diversity of 
opinion may exist about its merits as a drama, it unques- 
tionably abounds in passages of genuine poetry, and its 
author manifestly possesses the genius to raise himself to 
an enviable position in the republic of letters, and add 
something to the glory of his country. 

The drama belongs to the highest department of litera- 
ture. To write a great tragedy, requires not only talent, 
but genius,—poetic genius of the loftiest order and con- 
summate art. Few have been the successful competi- 
tors for the lasting honours of the tragic muse—and they 
are ranked among the foremost men of all ages and na- 
tions. Shakspeare’s name eclipses that of Milton, though 
Milton in his own exalted sphere, yields to none, except 
the father of poetry himself. Whether another Shaks- 
peare, or even one greater than he, will ever appear, is a 
problem, which we leave to the solution of those, who are 
striving to invent the perpetual motion, or discover the 
quadrature of the circle. One may fall below him, and 
still be a great dramatist. One may fail in the attempt 
to produce a tragedy, which would command success upon 
the modern stage, and still have in him all the elements 
of atrue poet. It is because we discover abundant evi- 
dences of genuine inspiration in the poem before us, that 
that we mean to present some account of it, and some of 
our views about it to our readers. 

The author intimates in his preface, that he resisted the 
temptation of choosing for his subject some single fact or 
special portion of the extraordinary career of the Arabian 
prophet. The idea of compressing his public life into a 
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five act play was a daring one. Mr. Miles has made the 
attempt ; and no one can rise from a careful perusal of 
the tragedy, without a vivid, life-like, and most probably 
a true conception of the character of the wonderful man, 
at once fanatic and impostor, who in the deserts of Ara- 
bia founded a religion and an empire, and moulded the 
destinies of no inconsiderable portion of the world. To 
invest such a personage with tragic interest—one who 
with all his great achievements was not a true man, but 
a deceiver,—was one of the difficulties of the subject. It 
might have been loaded by transforming his real charac- 
ter—creating a new Mohammed, under the pretence of 
idealizing him. In Mr. Miles’ delineation, no such violence 
is done to history, or to nature. In fact, the prophet of 
Islam was too great, too crafty and strong-minded to have 
ever been completely the dupe of excited imagination, 
and we think the author has done well in resisting the 
allurements of any other view. The poet, who writes 
for posterity, is especially responsible for the impressions 
he may make on countless minds. He has no right to 
make men doubt the important lessons of history, to take 
pernicious liberties with characters inseparably connected 
with great religions, moral or political questions, to ren- 
der a villain charming, or so idealize a monster, as to win 
for him the peculiar reverence and sympathy due to he- 
roic virtue only. 

Mohammed, in the work before us, is represented as 
conscious from the beginning of his imposture—the pious 
JSraud, as he would fain persuade himself,—of his preten- 
ded visions and immediate communion with angelic visi- 
ters. The interview with Gabriel, which he announces 
first to his wife, Cadijah, is manifestly feigned. This be- 
comes apparent very soon. Yet we cannot but admire 
the art, the eloquence, the blending of fanatic zeal with 
daring falsehood, which Mohammed displays in winning 
converts to the one truth, which he taught,—the unity of 
God,—and the great delusion, which he propagated—his 
divine mission. His language is rich with the glow of 
oriental imagination, enkindled by religious enthusiasm. 
The first scenes of the play, in which the prophet appears 
as a teacher, are admirably conceived and executed. His 
description of the angel’s apparition, will show at once 
his character and manner, and the genius of the writer. 
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“ Cadyah. What mystery is this! 

Moh. Ah! the tremendous recollection bursts 
So vividly upon me, that my tongue 
Grows cold and speechless. I was here alone, 
Expecting thee, when, suddenly, I heard 
My name pronounced, with voice more musical 
Than Peri warbling in the dreamy ear. 
Ravished, I turned, and saw upon that rock, 
Resplendent hovering there, an angel form: 
I knew ’twas Gabriel, Allah’s messenger. 
Celestial glories compassed him around ; 
Arched o’er his splendid head, his glistening wings 
Shed light and musk, and melody. No more 
I saw,—no more my mortal eye could bear. 
Prone on my face I fell, and from the dust, 
Besought him quench his superhuman radiance. 
‘Look up! he said: I stole a trembling glance ; 
And there, a beauteous youth, he stood and smiled. 
Then, as his ruby lips unclosed, I heard— 
‘Go teach what mortals know not yet—THERE IS 
No Gop sur one,—Monammep Is ns Propuer!’ 
E’en as he spoke, his mantling glories burst 
With such transporting brightness, that o’erawed, 
I sunk in dizzy tranu, which still might thrall 
My inmost soul, had not those impious names, 
Breathing of Hell, dispelled it.” pp. 5, 6. 


The glowing eloquence and poetry of this magnificent 
description, having only bewildered without convincing 
his wife, the prophet resorts to genuinely Moslem argu- 
ments, and the conversion of Cadijah first, and afterwards 
of his daughter Fatima and her lover Ali, are effected 
by the most artful appeals to the proper passions. The 
power of a superior mind, and the resistless energy of a 
determined will, are well portrayed; but the craft of the 
imposter peeps out continually ;—and the artifice, admi- 
rably suited to catch the youthful lovers, is too transpa- 
rent not to raise the scorn of the venerable Abutaleb. 
Difficult as was the task of exciting and sustaining our 
interest in a hero of sucha cast, the author has not fail- 
ed. There are points in his character, which enlist our 
sympathies, while we condemn and abhor his glaring 

uilt. The bold design of raising his country from the 
owest degradation, the one mighty truth with which he 
is armed, and the lofty arguments, which he knows how 
to wield for its defence, and the destruction of the preva- 
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lent delusions, together with his unfailing resources of in- 
tellect and matchless eloquence, and skill and power in 
overmastering all weaker minds,—make him great in 
spite of the trickeries and meanness of imposture. Know- 
ing that he “falsely wears the Prophet's mantle,” he jus- 
tifies the means by the end—the usual sophistry of bold 
badmen ;— 


“Tis to reclaim the erring souls of man, 
* * * * * * 


To wipe the stigma from Arabia’s brow. 
* * * * * * 


i % s * And if I bring 
A nation to adore thee, shall I not. 
Deserve the splendid title I usurp, 
And be the Prophet I pretend to be?” PP. 38. 


He ascribes his success in gainmg important proselytes, 
and a safe refuge to Allah’s interposition and glories in 
it, as a recognition of his pretended heavenly mission. 
But in the midst of this exultation, his spirit is almost 
crushed, by the loss both of his wife, the faithful Cadijah, 
and his uncle, Abutaleb, the Governor of Mecca, and 
hitherto his protector. It is at this dark moment, that he 
is joined by the politic, far-seeing Omar, who brings with 
him Abubeker, the richest of the Meccans, both profes- 
sing themselves believers. ‘The government, however, is 
in the hands of his implacable foe, Sophian, who declares 
himself the protector of the old idolatry, and plots the 
murder of the prophet. Then occurs the memorable He- 
gira,—the escape to Medina. But a change has come 
over Mohammed’s views and feelings. The lust of tem- 
poral power, without which he finds that he is nothing, 
and the burning thirst for revenge, impel him to unsheathe 
the sword, and fling away forever his plausible professions 
of meekness, humility and forgiveness. He has discovered 
the folly of hoping to rival the divine founder of christi- 
anity. This phase of his character is best presented in 
his own words, when having left Ali to simulate the 
Reepbet and deceive the assassins, he enters by moon- 
ight the cave of Hara, “ disguised as a Bedouin, with 


peared sword, exhausted by flight,—his garments torn and 
soiled.” 


“Moh. Farewell the drooping head, the nerveless hand, 
The dove-like patience, that solicits scorn. 
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No longer shall I smile when others frown, 
Bless when they curse, and soothe, when they deride. 
Forced from my foe-girt home, while still the graves 
Of wife and uncle clamoured for my tears, 
Wet with the bursting of a daughter’s heart,— 
Life barely saved by hazarding a son,— 
Farewell, Divine forgiveness! I have fed 
Too long on vengeful camel’s flesh, to heed 
The silent beckon of thy mild blue eye. 
(He sees the crescent moon.) 
Hail, crescent moon, ’tis Allah’s finger brands 
Thy flaming curve upon the sapphire sky, 
A beacon and a symbol to his Prophet ! 
Hail scimitar of vengeance! not in vain 
The token flames. Henceforth, Mohammed, drop 
The servile imitator, and amaze 
Mankind,—a witness to the power of God,— 
The Prophet of the sword!”  P. 82. 


These traits of character are more fully drawn out 
amid the stirring incidents of the fourth and fifth acts. 
“There was a time,” he says— 


“There was a time, when persecution met 

Resigned endurance in Mohammed’s soul, 

That thus the baffled infidel might learn 

The constancy of Truth :—but having spurned 

Her lowliness, he now shall feel her power, 

And fear the Allah, whom he will not love.” Pp. 93, 94. 


His adoption as a part of his revelation of the doctrine 
of fatality,—the secret of the desperate valour and pro- 
digious victories of so many of his stern followers, is thus 
happily announced. Addressing his partisans before the 
battle of Beder— 


“ Moh. I prayed for victory ;—Gabriel, smiling said,— 
Death is decreed by fate, not circumstance. 
Steel’s not the arbiter of human life, 
But Allah, when assigning, limits it. 
The coward, skulking in his damask bed, 
Gains not a day on Earth, but years in Hell. 
The Moslem perils nought, hemmed in by foes ; 
And dying sleeps in Eden.” Pp, 94, 95. 


“Islam or Death” becomes the watchword and battle- 
ery of the new religion, while its founder is more and 
more immersed in the sensuality, which, blended with 
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cruel fanaticism, has ever since characterized it. Still 
whether in governing with regal sway the adoring multi- 
tude, or marshalling and leading the stern soldiers of the 
crescent, there are flashes of heroic greatness in his bea- 
ring. Sophian had summoned the people of Medina to 
surrender the fugitive Mohammed. They answered the 
summons by advancing under the prophet’s banner to 
fight the triple odds arrayed against them. Islam is vic- 
torious, Mecca is taken, the idols broken, Caled, “ the 
sword of God,” with Amron, joins the conquering party. 
Whether from ‘“compunctious visitings of nature,” or 
motives of policy, the conqueror spares his townsmen, 
and is content with banishing the hated Sophian. But at 
the height of his success, the bitter cup of suffering and 
remorse is commended to his lips. He feels the ravages 
of that disease, which some of his historians say was ep- 
ilepsy, while others ascribe it to remorse. Poetic justice 
is observed, and a great moral lesson is conveyed. Ela- 
ted with hopes of extensive conquest, he is sending forth 
his army to the siege of Damascus, when in the midst of 
an impious appeal to Heaven to bless the enterprize 
against his unoffending Christian neighbours, he is strick- 
en down by his mysterious malady. ‘Tortured at once by 
conscience, and by jealousy and distrust, so deeply steeped 
in sacrilegious guilt, yet too proud to seek relief in pent- 
tence, he presents such a picture as, Plato tells us, we 
would see, could we look into the souls of tyrants. His 
state is thus pictured by his young bride, Ayesha : 


“Caled, O, this is sudden! 

Ayesha. No, alas! Of late 
Oft has he waked me, crying Mercy! mercy! 

And, by the flickering taper, I have seen 

Such ghastly agony upon his face, 

That, though I shrunk, all shuddering, from his side, 
I feared to rouse him. 

Omar. ‘Tis but thy fancy. 

Ayes. Fancy! O, would it were! Last night, a groan 
Of mortal anguish froze my blood. I shrieked— 
And then he sprang from sleep, as if from torture, 
And, with a sigh that filled the night with horror, 
Fell back, exhausted, on his pillow. 


_ We are thus prepared for Mohammed’s own descrip- 
tion of his remorse, despair and satanic energy of reso- 
lution, in that striking soliloquy, in which the author has 
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drawn, from the imposter himself, a splendid vindication 
of insulted truth and justice. 


“Death! if in thy cells 

We cease to think, to feel and to remember, 

Come, thou dear angel, make thy mansion here! 
(Striking his breast.) 

I look to Heaven—and lightening leaping forth, 

Writes blasphemy upon its frowning vault ; 

I turn to earth—and all is steeped in blood ; 

O’er every limb ’tis creeping,—creeping,—creeping ! 

It trickles from my hands, imbrues my food, 

Makes midnight scarlet: if I seek relief 

Within myself, insatiate lust erects 

Her speckled crest, and hisses—‘ I’m thy God!’ 
(He rises and advances.) 

O for an eagle’s wings to make the grave 

To which I crawl, through poison or remorse ! 

Yet shall I weep and quiver like a child, 

Because his bosom smarts? there still remains 

The pride to hide my torments from my friends, 

The fearless forehead and unbroken soul. Pp. 181, 132. 


Thus he continues, fully conscious of his impiety and 
unqualified guilt, but still resolved, 
“With hes dying breath, 
To fan the beacon of fanaticism 
And act the prophet in the throat of death.” P, 137. 


Sophian re-appears in the fifth act, and gratifies his long 
nourished revenge by poisoning his conqueror. Aware of 
this, and that his last ea is come, the false prophet dis- 
plays a great, perverted soul, conquering remorse, despair, 
agony and death. He dies, uttering these words, which 
scandalized his adherents : 

“A pen and parchment! 


T’ll write a book as much above the Koran 
As heaven above the sea, that mirrors it !” 


And immediately afterwards that other exclamation, 
which shows him true to his desperate resolution, of act- 
ing the prophet in the throat of death! 

“ Now, angel, take my soul ! 
Pardon my sins, O God! I come! I come! 
Among my fellow-citizens on high. P. 153. 


Such is the idea Mr. Miles has conceived, and ably 
conveyed to us, of his hero. We have said that, in the 
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character of this personage, lies one of the chief difficul- 
ties of his task. Othello, Lear, Macbeth, and most of 
Shakspeare’s heroes, are infinitely more heroic than Mo- 
hammed, because they are truer men. Great criminals 
they may be—but not imposters. Richard the Third is 
a dark, atrocious villain; but his whole life is not an act 
of hypocrisy. Our attention is rather fixed on the nobler 
elements of his nature, and retributive justice is more sig- 
nally manifested in his punishment. With these obsta- 
cles to success, the author of Mohammed has grappled 
bravely, and, without sacrificing the truth of history, or 
any high principle, has made his hero sufficiently poetical, 
always sustaining him at the true pitch of tragic grandeur. 
The well-defined character of Omar, which is one of the 
many merits of the play, is dexterously made subservient 
to the exhibition of the superior greatness of his leader. 
This deep and sagacious statesman has seen, from the 
beginning, that the chances of success are on the side of 
Mohammed, and that, by joining him at a critical mo- 
ment, he may turn the scale in his favour, and at once 
elevate his country and himself. All his calculations are 
realized, and he comes, at last, to fancy that he is himself 
the hero—the prophet but his instrument. Mohammed 
reads his soul, knows “his heart is infidel ;” yet sees no 
one so fit to be his successor. He does not conceal his 
knowledge, and his consequent aversion for the man; but 
unfolds to him his purpose and his plans. To show how 
the genius of the true master-spirit o’ertowers even the 
strong mind of the far-seeing statesman, we quote a brief 
portion of the dialogue : 


“ Mohammed. I give thee Syria too, 
Now trembling in my grasp, and Caled’s arm 
To conquer it. 


Omar. He shall at once complete 
Thy brilliant enterprize. 

Moh. And Syria won— 
What then. 


Omar, (thoughtfully.) I shall be guided by events. 
Moh, Ha, ha! Be guided by events! Ha, ha! 
What! when the pliant fortune will assume 
The form and the complexion of thy will, 
Be guided by events! No! though the tomb 
Confine my ashes, yet, infused in thee, 
Mohammed's deathless soul shall guide events, 
And regulate the world! Pp, 135, 186. 
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We have dwelt upon the delineation of the hero of the 
drama, because its interest centres chiefly on him and his 
great enterprise. ‘There is no complicated plot—no un- 
der-play—but few startling surprises—and, whatever is 
given to stage effect, the action of the play is never re- 
tarded. Weare always hastening on towards the tri- 
umph of Islam and the punishment of its sacrilegious 
founder. The pretended mission of Mohammed, and the 
accomplishment of his schemes, form a subject too vast 
and absorbing to leave much room for incidents or cha- 
racters, not suborilinate and auxiliary to the main interest. 
The dramatis persone are well discriminated. Sophian 
is selfish and arrogant in his ambition ; but weak, revenge- 
ful, and quailing before the superior genius and prowess 
of: his rival, until disgrace and vengeance have made him 
desperate. Amrou is a scholar, as well as a soldier, and 
would be a wit; he is self-satisfied, superficial and flip- 
pant. Caled a noble-hearted man, and genuine fanatic, 
and Moslem hero. Ali is always the fearless soldier, en- 
thusiast and lover, whose virtuous constancy and devotion 
to Fatima contrasts strongly with the chartered licentious- 
ness of the voluptuous prophet. Of the three female 
characters, Cadijah is the one most happily conceived and 
beautifully sketched. The author, perhaps, would prefer 
his F'atima—a lovely impersonation of youth, beauty, de- 
licacy of sentiment, and tender affection—nor would we 
long contest the point ; but we like not Ayesha. She is 
a bold, bad young woman, who, sustaining an important 
part, towards the close of the drama, is, 10 our opinion, 
neither very true to nature, nor vey skilfully imagined 
and embodied. Mr. Miles undoubtedly possesses that gift 
of genius, which is found in perfection only in the greatest 
writers—the power of characterizing. __ 

The passages which we have quoted, in order to show 
the view we have taken of Mohammed, and the general 
scope of the play, will also disclose, to such as may not 
have read the poem, the genius and manner of the author. 
He has evidently studied well that most perfect instru- 
ment of poetic thought and feeling, our rich, beautiful, 
majestic, ever-varying blank verse, and knows how to 
evoke from their hidden depths its mysterious harmonies. 
There is much true, natural feeling sweetly expressed in 
the words of Cadijah, the ever-devoted wife of the bene- 
volent Abutaleb, and of the tender, noble-hearted Fatima. 
A rich fancy is everywhere visible. We would say, that 
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the style of the different speakers is often exceedingly 
ornate with glowing figures, did we not remember that 
they are Orientals. We could adduce nota few passages, 
indisputably stamped with the truest seal of poetry. e 
will quote but two, and those brief. The well of Zemzem 
is thus described : 

“Drink of the spring, that scooped its basin here, 

When Hagar, with her infant in her arms, 

Fell, fainting, in the desert, and the sands 

Turned, ’neath her lips, to water.” P. 31. 


Again, when Fatima is entreating her father to spare 
her husband, suspected and imprisoned, her prayer is re- 
jected, and she bursts into tears. Mohammed says: 


“Thy tears are worth a world of eloquence, 
And all thy mother wounds me from thy face.” P. 144, 


We hope none of our readers need any hint from us 
ic perceive the exquisite poetry and beauty of the last 
ine. 

But we have said enough to prove our hearty apprecia- 
tion of the merits of this poem. Its faults are chiefly the 
want of a plot, the not unfrequent entrance of characters, 
without any reason for their appearance then more than 
at any other time, the rather unvarying splendour of the 
language, and, in some few cases, the excessive use of 
epithet. There are too many asides, and some of the 
speakers are too much given to sudden starts and excla- 
mations. All this may be well excused, when we consi- 
der the circumstances in which the tragedy was produced. 
But the author of Mohammed has no need of stage tricks, 
or any of the stereotyped dramatic artifices. He has re- 
sources of a nobler kind. Let him, hereafter, rely more 
on these. Writing less for effect, he will interest and 
charm us more. 

We take leave of him, and of his tragedy, with thanks 
for the entertainment he has afforded us. e is, at least, 
no servile imitator, though he has studied the classic mas- 
ter-pieces. His pages glow with noble thoughts and rich 
and beautiful images. His verse is musical, nay, in the 
more sustained passages, full of harmony. 

We must express our admiration of the beautiful man- 
ner in which the book is printed. If the author persevere 
in his devotion to the muse, we predict that he will win 
all suffrages at last, and add a bright and honourable name 
to the list of our literary worthies. 
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Art. V.—Ancienr anp ScripTuRE CHRONOLOGY. 

1. Chine—ou description historique, géographique et 
littéraires, de ce vaste Empire, d’aprés des documens 
Chinois, comprenant au résumé de l'histoire et de la 
civilization Chinoises depuis les temps le plus anciens 
jusqu’a nos jours. Par M. G. Paurnier, membre 
de plusieurs sociétés savantes. Paris. 1839. 

2. Chronologie der Av gypter. R. Lepsius. Berlin. 
1849. 

3. Inde. Par M. Dupois pp Jancieny, Aide-de-Camp 
du Roi D’Oude, et par M. Xavier Raymonp, At- 
taché a | Embassade de Chine. Paris. 1845. 

4. Ancient Monuments of the Mississippi Valley. By 
E. G. Squier and E. H. Davis. 

5. The Southern Presbyterian Review, conducted by an 
Association of Ministers, in Columbia, S. C. Vol. 
i., No. 3. 


Tue first two of the above works are amongst the 
most remarkable productions of ourage. They are from 
authors who have no equals in their respective depart- 
ments of literature; and their writings have added so 
largely to our stock of knowledge, that it would hardly 
be exaggeration to say that_their names will mark an 
epoch in human progress. It would be vain here to at- 
tempt an analysis of such works. A simple enumeration 
of all the writings of Pauthier and Lepsius would serve 
to give an idea of their herculean labours; but we have 
not space even for this. ‘The reader who has any taste 
for Eastern lore, cannot fail to find in their works a rich 
and ample entertainment.* The work on India, too, 
will be found to be one of great ability—* posted up to 
date ’—and full of rich and rare information. 


* Works on Egypt are pouring in upon us, and the names, at least, are known 
to many ; but, few readers in this country know any thing about China, and we 
give alist of such other works of Pauthier as we have seen, 

1. Sinico-Agyptiaca—Essai sur l’origine et la formation similaire des Ecri- 
tures figuratures Chinoise et Egyptienne, composé principalement d’aprés les 
ecrivains indigenes, dic. Paris. 1842. : pe" 

2. Esquisse dune Histoire de la Philosophie Chinoise. 1844. 

3. Les Livres Sacrés del’Orient, (comprising the religious works of China, 

i e Koran, etc.) Paris. 1842. : 
ps lV Origine et de la Formation des différens Systemes d’Ecritures Orien- 
tales et Occidentales. Paris. 1838. 
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The fourth, on the “ Ancient Mounds,” is the produc- 
tion of our own country, has attracted much attention in 
Europe, and is one of which we may well be proud. It 
supplies a link in the “ world’s history,” which has long 
been a desideratum. 

The last title in our caption, viz, the ‘“ Southern Presby- 
terian Review,” differs very widely in its objects from the 
foregoing works. It shows no morbid anxiety to receive or 
propagate new truths; but is, on the other hand, eminently 
conservative. We are told, in its “prospectus,” that it “1s 
devoted mainly to the exposition of the doctrines and poli- 
ty of the Presbyterian Church ;” and, judging by the only 
article in it we have read,* it must be admitted that it 
marches with a bold and steady stride towards its goal, 
regardless of all impediments, and never, for a moment, 
forgetting the grateful counsel of Pope: 


“Words are man’s province—words we teach alone. 
When reason, doubtful, like the Samian letter, 
Points him two ways, the narrower is the better. 
Placed at the door of learning, youth to guide, 
We never suffer it to stand too wide. 

To ask, to guess, to know, as they commence, 
As fancy opens the quick springs of sense, 

We ply the memory, we load the brain, 

Bind rebel wit, and double chain on chain, 
Confine the thought, to exercise the breath, 

And keep them in the pale of words, till death.” 


Although, in the article alluded to, we are denounced 
as “an assailant of religion,” as uttering opinions “ dan- 
gerous to religion. morality and Jaw,” ranked with those 
“infidel writers who have sought to sap the foundation of 
religion,” with many other things, equally charitable and 
kind, still, we should not, for a moment, have thought of 
intruding our private griefs on the reader, or of noticing 
this attack in any way, hadnot Dr. Howe, in his earnest 
solicitude to defend his “doctrines,” sought to strangle 
truths which are now struggling into existence—truths, 
too, which are regarded by many Jeading minds of the 
day, as calculated to exert an immense influence on the 
temporal welfare of the various races of men; and, did 


* A Review in No. 8, Jan. 1850, by the Rev. Dr. Howe, of “ Two Lectures, 
on the Connection between the Biblical and Physical History of Man, d&e. By 
J. C. Nott, M.D., of Mobile, Alabama. 
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not the reverend Doctor occupy a station which entitles 
him to respect, and which gives him a certain influence 
over the minds of many, who are not in the habit of in- 
vestigating subjects so vast as the physical history of man. 

The study of man, physical and moral, belongs legiti- 
mately to the medical profession, and we have been at- 
tracted especially to it, by its intrinsic interest and im- 
portance, and not by any love of those theological dis- 
cussions, to which it seems inevitably to lead. When we 
first commenced writing on this subject, we used our best 
endeavours to avoid such collisions ; but the “ doctrines ”’ 
of others, and particularly of those who looked to the 
Bible alone for science, met us at every step, and we 
were convinced that our forbearance was in vain. We, 
saw no other course but to speak out, fearlessly and 
boldly, according to the teachings of modern discovery, 
regardless of the opposition which we had been taught 
to expect. 

Notwithstanding the extraordinary assertions to the 
contrary, of Dr. Howe, and of his amiable collaborateur, 
the Rev. Dr. Bachman, the discoveries made in Egypt, 
during the last twenty years, nay, during the last five, 
have put an entirely new face on the question of the unity 
of the races. We do not care to waste time in disputes 
about diversity of species, (a question of minor importance, 
and which may never be settled) ;* but we assert that, in 
the year 1850, no Egyptologist, of first rate standing, will 
deny that the white, black, and other races, as distinct as 
now, existed at an epoch too remote to be reconciled with 
any chronology yet drawn from either the Hebrew, Sa- 
maritan or Septuagint texts of Genesis. It may require 
yet a few years to conduct ethnography safely through 
the struggle against “ doctrines and polity,” which astro- 
nomy and geology have passed through; but the dawn is 
at hand. The chronology of Archbishop Usher, which 
Doctors of Divinity have so long been “ bound to defend,” 
has been battered down by the strong arm of truth; and 
the equally untenable Septuagint chronology is now aban- 
doned by Prichard, Bunsen, Lepsius, Birch, Barucchi and 
others, whose authority it is presumption in the uninformed 
to question. 

* For a masterly paper on the plurality of origins for the human races, 
see article of Prof. Agassiz, in March number of Christian Examiner. Bos- 
ton. 1860. 
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It is but justice to ourselves to say, that, in the outset, 
we had paid little attention to biblical criticism, and that 
we turned our attention seriously to it, not with the view, 
as Dr. Howe charges, of “ assailing religion, morality and 
law;” but, on the contrary, of reconciling, if possible, 
very embarrassing difficulties. We have failed, it seems, 
to satisfy others, and we must await patiently ‘“ the full- 
ness of knowledge,” which is soon and sure to come from 
wiser heads, now at work. 

In searching diligently and honestly for the best lights 
to relieve our mind from biblical difficulties, we were as- 
tonished to find, as remarked by the distinguished Prof. 
Stuart, of Andover, that no “critzcal commentaries on the 
Scriptures, of the higher kind,” exist ‘in the English lan- 
guage.” The Professor, whose ability and orthodoxy 
must be admitted by all, makes honourable mention of 
our popular commentators, Henry, Guise, Orton, Dod- 
dridge, Clark, Scott, etc.; “but the professed interpre- 
ters,” he adds, “of the word, need other aid, and that 
very different from what these works afford, in order to 
attain a fundamentally critical knowledge of the original 
Scriptures.” We felt justified, therefore, in appealing to 
the German commentators, who are considered as at foun- 
tain head in philological and historical research; and in our 
assertion, that it was “ men of this stamp, alone, who pos- 
sessed the knowledge requisite for deciding” the several 
questions at issue. 

Far be it from us to assert that the talent, learning, and 
honesty are on one side. On the contrary, we know that 
the German commentators are much divided. Some con- 
tend that most of the books of the old Testament have 
been muulated and interpolated, and are wanting in his- 
torical accuracy. Others, again, confine their objections 
to the Pentateuch, rejecting a part, or the whole, etc. We 
do not pretend to have read all the German commentators; 
but, as far as we have gone, we certainly have not met 
with one who would subscribe to the doctrine of our 
Presbyterian reviewer, that the “Bible must stand or fall 
as a whole,” though we do not deny that such persons may 
exist. Even Neander, who has written an elaborate and 
Jearned Life of Christ, with the avowed object of refuting 
Strauss, makes admissions, with regard to the New Testa- 
ment, which would be rank “infidelity” in the eyes of 
our more divinely favoured reviewer. 
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It is a very convenient, and, perhaps, admissible mode 
of argumentation, to charge such small antagonists as 
ourselves with infidelity, dullness and ignorance ; but still, 
even we cannot but regard it as a little presumptuous, in 
one unknown to fame, either as a Greek or Hebrew scho- 
lar, to blot from the list of authorities, by a simple coup de 
ae a large proportion of the brightest luminaries of 

urope—those, too, men, not only renowned for high ta- 
lent and learning, but theologians, whose lives have been 
adorned by all the Christian virtues, and who have held 
the highest posts of honour to which they could aspire, or 
enlightened Germany could accord ! 


“We are willing to admit,” says Dr. Howe, “the genius and elo- 
quence of Eichhorn, the Hebrew learning of Gesenius, the linguistic 
ability of Ewald, the poetic taste of De Wette, and the useful in- 
dustry, especially of the younger Rosenmueller ; but, as authorities 
in matters of doctrine, and especially as to the inspiration of the 
Scriptures, any one, who knows them, at once perceives that they 
cannot be relied upon for a moment.” 


Professor Stuart rather taunts this ‘haut ton” of Ger- 
man criticism, as he calls them, with differing widely 
among themselves, as to the degree of historical accuracy 
of the Old Testament; but, surely, we should not be sur- 
prised at the fact, when we recollect the chronological, 
historical, and other difficulties, which are admitted ; and 
when we recollect that, according to his own statement, 
the degree of learning necessary for the solution of these 
difficulties does not exist among English and American 
theologians. And, we might add to all this, that the 
German commentators differ no more in their opinions 
touching Genesis, than do our American and English 
divines, in their explanations of the four Gospels. No 
one sect can demand, or is entitled to, more respect than 
the other; and if we should ask for the creeds of Catho- 
lics, Presbyterians, Unitarians, etc., we should find them 
to differ as widely as Eichhorn, De Wette and Strauss. 

As for ourselves, we are not ashamed to confess that 
we have few really fixed opinions on many of the mtricate 
questions discussed by theologians. We have read com- 
mentators of repute in all the schools, and canuot see that 
their never-ceasing disputes have done much towards clear- 
ing up the clouds which hang over Biblical history ; nor 
can we understand how any well-informed man can have 
positive opinions on points, respecting which the highest 
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authorities have been differing for centuries. ‘There seems 
to be no proof attainable—and doubts must therefore re- 
main. That the Bible (though full of imperfections, like 
every thing which passes through human hands,) was a 
great boon to man, we firmly believe ; and that it has been 
a great promoter of civilization and happiness, in this 
world, and is preparing us, under God’s providence, for 
the mysterious future, we believe ; but when it comes to 
matters of ‘doctrine’? we honestly confess that we are 
at sea, without a compass. Such a character as that of 
Christ cannot be of human creation ; and, though divines 
may write thousands of volumes on the “harmony ”’ of 
the four Gospels, we care little about their verbal accura- 
cy. There is a harmony in the character of Christ, and in 
the spirit of his teachings, which can never be explained 
away. 

Alounh we have never endorsed the doctrines of 
Strauss, and have merely quoted him once or twice, in 
matters of criticism, we beg leave to do him a simple act 
of justice, en passant. “ As to Strauss,” says Dr. Howe, 
‘‘who left his country, per force, for his country’s good, 
his system utterly subverts all revealed religion.” he- 
ther his system be right or wrong, Strauss certainly had far 
more ability for judging than his reviewer ; and there is a 
calm, philosophical dignity in his writings, a profound and 
acknowledged (in Germany) scholarship, and an amiable 
and Christian-like toleration, which might well teach useful 
lessons to some who do not love their neighbours as them- 
selves, or do by them as they themselves would be done by. 

As to the statement of Strauss’s “leaving Ais country, 
per force, for his country’s good,” we are not informed 
where the reviewer obtained such information, and hope 
he will pardon us for doubting its truthfulness. We have 
before us a letter of Strauss, and a noble one it is, to 
“ Burgomaster Hirzel, Professor Orelli, and Professor 
Mitzig, at Zurich,” prefaced by “an Address to the People 
of Zurich, by Professor Orelli.” In the translator’s pre- 
face, we have the following statement : 


“Tt will be remembered that Dr. Strauss, the celebrated author 
of “the Lafe of Jesus,” when elected, in 1839, by the proper au- 
thorities, to the then vacant chair of a Professor of Theology, at the 
University of Zurich, in Switzerland, and ready to leave his abode 
in Germany, for his new place of destination, was prevented from 
doing so on account of an insurrection of the people of Zurich, and 
of the surrounding country. Instigated and headed by their clergy, 
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they took up arms,” (for the love of Christ ?) “and declared their 
determination to prevent his coming, calling him ‘a heretic and an 
unbeliever,’ ” etc. 


The reviewer need not be reminded, that even Christ 
and the apostles, notwithstanding their much higher claims 
to toleration, met with even worse treatment than poor 
Strauss, at the hands of the existing clergy. 

But our ruthless reviewer, not satisfied with singlin 
out a few German theologians, who have especially ar 
fended against the “religion he is bound to defend,” and 
who have placed themselves “in antagonism to the truth 
of God,” winds up by making a wholesale business of it, 
and sending the entire fraternity to the devil, en masse. 


“So loose,” says he, “have been the German notions, for many 
years, the most decent of the Hnglish dezsts, had they resided in 
that country, might have been installed as Professors of Theology, 
without producing any great commotion.” 


Poor Strauss must have been something much worse 
than an infidel, though nothing has been hinted against 
the purity of his character. 

Our reviewer not only complains of our quoting too 
much from Germans, of latitudinarian stamp, “ but that, 
of the long roll of New-England theologians, only Chan- 
ning, Norton, Palfrey, Parker, etc., could attract his (our) 
notice.” Now, this charge is not strictly correct, for we 
did quote, several times, and with great respect, Prof. 
Stuart, the great oracle of his sect; though mainly to prove 
that “ Critical commentaries of the higher kind” do not 
exist “in New-England.” But far be it from our wish to 
do injustice to any class of theologians. We merely quo- 
ted these authorities, et id omne genus, to show that opin- 
ions were as much divided in this country as in Europe, as 
to the historical accuracy of the Pentateuch, etc. 

Our avowed object, from the start, in our “Two Lec- 
tures,” was to “ cut the natural history of man loose from 
the Bible; and we, therefore, marched the different 
schools up before the reader ; feeling that we might safely 
leave them together, to settle their disputes, and then take 
our own road quietly, in search of scientific truth.* 


* Our reviewer's pious toleration cannot be confined to the small limits of 
Germany. Speaking of Dr. Channing, Norton, Suey Parker, etc.. he says, 
“ But these were men to whose authority, as wnbiassed scholars, or divines, we 
do not defer. We believe their influence to be subversive, not only of the 
true teachings of the Bible, but of the Bible itself, as an inspired and au- 
thoritative revelation from God.” 
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Wecan find nothing in the Pentateuch which would induce 
us to believe that its author knew or cared anything about 
the Unity or Diversity of races, and should be most happy 
here to drop all farther allusion to the Bible, but that the 
nature of the subject forbids it—In the language of the 
Chevalier Bunsen : 


“ Christianity engrafted on the limited inquiries of the later Greeks 
and Romans into the origin of nations, the grand ideas of a crea- 
tion and of the unity of the human race; and thus held out to 
chronological research, as the guide in the new path of science, a 
novel and unlooked for object. It required that a connection should 
be established between the primitive traditions of the Bible and the 
historical traditions of the Gentiles, about the past ages of the world ; 
and, at the same time, challenged research in order to defend the 
historical truth of Scripture. From that moment Egyptian research 
became linked with Jewish, and through it with the whole history 
of the world.” “The assumption that it entered into the scheme 
of Divine Providence, either to preserve for us a chronology of the 
Jews and their forefathers by real tradition, or to provide the later 
commentators with magic powers, in respect to the most exoteric 
elements of history, may seem indispensable to some, and absurd 
to others. Historical inquiry has nothing whatever to do with such 
idle, preposterous and often fallacious assumptions.” —(Hgypt’s place 
in Univ. Hist.) 


The physical history of mankind, as wrought out in the 
last few years, is, to our minds, wholly irreconcilable with 
the account given in the Book of Genesis ; and as we do 
not, by any means, subscribe to the doctrine of our re- 
viewer that the ‘ Bible must stand or fail as a whole,” we 
have not hesitated to take the ground that the Book of 
Genesis has not come down to us in a reliable form, and 
have shown that this opinion is shared by many of the 
ablest Theologians of our day. 

Passing by much that might be said on the authority of 
the Pentateuch, it is proper, in connection with its Eth- 
nography, to state that the historical, or chronological dif- 
ficulties, are much aggravated by the fact, that we have, 
coming down to us from antiquity, three distinct Penta- 
teuchs, viz: the Hebrew, the Samaritan, and the Greek 
texts. ‘They are all received as authority, though differ- 
ing in facts, and involved in historical obscurity. ‘Though 
they all offer many serious Ethnological difficulties, we 
may admit, for the present, that the only important con- 
tradiction is in the chronology. This, however, is a point 
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of vital importance, as there is no history without chro- 
Seah e shall see that all of them are wrong on this 
point. 

But let us pause for a moment till the reviewer comes up. 
“What right has Dr. Nott to say that the “original Hebrew 
text has come down to us in so many mutilated forms, 
differing from the long lost original? "It is an assertion 
which no true scholar, who is not swayed by some amazing 
prejudice, and does not rush impetuously on some fore- 
gone conclusion, would dare to hazard.’’ And then, to con- 
vict us of gross ignorance, and ‘remove all doubt” as to the 
uniformity of the Hebrew text, he gives from De Rossi 
“all the various readings in more than 800 MSS and edi- 
tions collated by himself, so far as the first ten chapters 
of Genesis are concerned.”” He then goes on to display, 
m parallel lines, (quoting back at us from Norton to show 
our “ want of scholarship !”’) these readings ; and as all 
he contends for does not influence the point at issue, in the 
slightest degree, we may safely admit his assumptions, 
though he says nothing about the interpretations, anach- 
a &c., &c., which have bothered even the Orthbd- 

OX. 

When, however, we spoke of ‘ mutilated Hebrew text,” 
we certainly did not expect to be taken in the restricted 
sense of the reviewer, nor is it possible that he could have 
so understood us. We clearly alluded to all those texts, 
Hebrew, Samaritan, and Greek, which have sprung from 
some unknown original, which it is presumed was in the 
Hebrew language ; all these texts being appealed to by 
divines as authoritative! But if Dr. Howe is willing to 
rest the argument, touching the common origin of the hu- 
man races on the present Hebrew text alone, we certainly 
should not object ; for, though he is clearly not posted up 
on the point, it is settled among Egyptologists that the 
chronology of this text (the pivot on which the argument 
turns) is utterly irreconcilable with the monumental his- 
tory of Egypt, not to mention the chronology of China, 
&c. The reviewer, though he manifestly prefers the He- 
brew text, with its short chronology, has too much tact not 
to leave a crack through which to craw] out as necessity 
requires. ‘The Pentateuch, though confessedly originally 
written in Hebrew (when, where, and by whom, doubt- 
ful) has, at unknown epochs, wandered off into Samari- 
tan, and even comparatively modern Greek ; and, strange 
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to say, the Greek version is now mainly relied on; 
or rather, the advocates for the unity of the races have 
been compelled to fal] back on the chronology of this 
“ degenerate text” as their last hope for chronology ! 

Let us call the attention of the reader, for a moment, 
more particularly to this subject of Bible chronology, 
which, though very simple, is understood by few. Of the 
antediluvian Patriarchs we shall say nothing, as we have 
arguments enough without them. 

We are told in Genesis that the whole human race was 
destroyed by the deluge, except Noah and his family; and 
that, from these are descended all the present inhabitants 
of the earth. In order that there may be no misunder- 
standing about the matter, we will here introduce a por- 
tion of the XI chapter of Genesis, and beg the reader to 
bear in mind that there is no other chronology for this 
period in the Bible. So far, too, from there being any thing 
to contradict, the reviewer attempts to establish its cor- 
rectness by quotations from the New-Testament ; which, 
though making very vague allusions to certain things in 


the Pentateuch, he regards as full endorsement of the 
whole : 


“These are the generations of Shem: Shem was a hundred years 
old, and begat Arphaxad two years after the flood : 

“And Shem lived, after he begat Arphaxad, five hundred years, 
and begat sons and daughters. 

“ And Arphaxad lived five and thirty years, and begat Salah. 

“ And Arphaxad lived, after he begat Salah, four hundred and 
three years, and begat sons and daughters. 

“ And Salah lived thirty years, and begat Eber. 

“ And Salah lived, after he begat Eber, four hundred and three 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

“ And Eber lived four and thirty years, and begat Peleg. 

“ And Eber lived, after he begat Peleg, four hundred annd thirty 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

“And Peleg lived thirty years, and begat Reu. 

“And Peleg lived, after he begat Reu, two hundred and nine. 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

“And Reu lived two and thirty years, and begat Serug. 

“ And Reu lived, after he begat Serug, two hundred and seven 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

‘“And Serug lived thirty years, and begat Nahor. 

“ And Serug lived, after he begat Nahor, two hundred years, and 
begat sons and daughters. 

“And Nahor lived nine and twenty, and begat Terah. 
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“ And Nahor lived, after he begat Terah, a hundred and nineteen 
years, and begat sons and daughters. 

“ And Terah lived seventy years, and begat Abram, Nahor, and 
Haran.” 


_ The Pentateuch seems to be designed, almost exclu- 
sively, as a history of the Hebrew race, and we have here 
the generations of Shem, (the son of Noah,) down to 
father Abraham ; thus giving usa clear and distinct chro- 
nology, frem the deluge, down to a point which can be 
sufficiently aproximated for all practical purposes. We 
have data in Genesis for fixing pretty nearly the entrance 
of the Israelites into Egypt and their exode. But,in order 
to present these chronological data ina perfectly clear view, 
We give these generations in a tabular form, and place 
beside each other the Hebrew, Samaritan and Septuagint 
texts. And also, the genealogies according to Josephus : 


TABLE OF PATRIARCHAL GENEALOGIES AFTER THE 


DELUGE. 
GENERATIONS. RESIDUES. LIVES 
Heb. Sam. Sept. Joseph. Heb. Sam. Sept. Heb. Sam. Sept. 
I, Deluge—Shem. 2 2 2 12) 500 500} 500 600 
2. Arphaxad, 85 | 135} 185] 185]} 403 | 303] 403 438 
Cainan, 330 
8. Salah, 80 | 130} 130} 130|} 408 303} 303 433 
4. Eber, 84 | 184; 134) 134); 480 270} 270 404 
5. Peleg or 80 | 180) 130) 130]; 209} 109} 209 239 
Phaleg. 
6. Reu or Ragan. 82) j-182) 1:82) 130|| 207 107} 207 239 
7. Serug, 80 | 180} 130) 132}) 200 100} 200 230 
8. Nahor, 29 79} 79} 120} 119 69; 129 148 
9. Terah, 70 70) 70} 170}; 135 45! 135] 205) 145) 250 
10. Abraham, 292! 942)1072) 993 
Totals. 1948 2249|3334/3229 


We have here the chronology of the human race, as 
given in Genesis, reduced to the simple rule of addition, 
and the reader cannot fail to be struck, at first glance, by 
the wide discrepancy of the texts as to the epoch of Abra- 
ham, viz: 292—942—and 1072 years—notwithstanding 
our “ want of scholarship” in complaining that the He- 
brew text had come down to usin so many mutilated 
forms.” We here, too, see ample grounds for those amia- 
ble disputes amongst theologians, which cast a doubt over 
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the soundness of the reviewer’s doctrine, that insists upon 
receiving the Bible ‘as a whole,” without askmg any 
questions. We do not doubt the reviewer’s honesty and 
sincerity, but confess, that, from the numerous extraordi- 
nary conclusions he has arrived at, in the course of his 
critique, we are forced to believe that he is utterly inca- 
pable of investigating, fairly, any point which comes In 
contact with those religious opinions he was faut in 
early life. How can he so stoutly contend for the histo- 
rical accuracy of any text, when he is compelled to fall 
back on the Greek translation, where it suits his conve- 
nience to do so. Is it not strange, too, that the original 
text could thus be mutilated, and no body be able to tell 
when, where, or how it was done—mutilated, too, in its 
most vital part? If the book of Genesis has been tam- 
ered with here, what guaranty have we for the rest of 
it? Where is the proof of the truthfulness of the genealo- 
gies, and other Ethonological facts, which we shall show 
are contradicted by modern discovery and science? 
“We pity Dr. Nott,” says our truly benevolent re- 
viewer “in his deep bewilderment, on the dark mountains 
where he is wandering ; we would fain reach him a help- 
ing hand ;” and he certainly here comes like a ministering 
angel to relieve us from our sad dilemma. “It is well 
known,” says Professor Howe, “to all who have turned 
their attention to this subject (chronology) that there is a 
great difference between the chronology of the Hebrew 
Bible, and of the Septuagint and the Samaritan Pentateuch. 
The deluge happened according to the Septuagint B. C. 
324¢6—according to the Samaritan Pentateuch, 2998 ; ac- 
cording to the Hebrew, 2288, according to the English 
Bible 2348.The difference between the two extremes is 
958 years. ‘The creation of the whole world, according 
to the Septuagint, took place 5886 B. C.; according to 
the Samaritan Pentateuch, 4304 B. C.; according to the 
Hebrew text, 4104; accordmg to Arch Bishop Usher and 
English Bible, 4004 B. C.; making a difference between 
the extremes of 1882 years.” ‘This difference appears 
to be the result, not of accident, but of design; to have 
arisen not from the casual errors of transcribers, but from 
studied alteration, or adaptation in the Samaritan and He- 
brew compilation, or in that of the LX X; an adaptation 
which has occurred long subsequent to the time when the 
original Scriptures were written.” 
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After this, has the reader any idea of what the Doctor 
means by mutilation of texts? Is the religion of Jesus 
Christ to “stand or fall,” with books like these—all taken 
together—the whole or none? 

Professor Stuart has spoken bold and manly truth in the 
following language : 

“The truth plainly is, that the public mind begins to be weary of 
being tossed so long on a tempestuous sea of conjecture, in regard 
to the meaning of Scripture. Men of inquiring minds wish to know 
what the Bible says when interpreted by principles of exegesis 
which are stable, well grounded, and capable of an honest, and open, 
and intelligible defence.”* 


Though differmg widely from Professor Stuart in his 
doctrines, we commend the boldness, manliness and hon- 
esty with which he sets his face against all ‘ occult’ mean- 
ings of the Bible language, contends for its straightforward 
signification and intent, and grapples with difficulties in- 
stead of dodging them by ingenious interpretations, which 
make it mean any thing or nothing. 

We really feel as if we were doing God’s service as 
well as man’s service—not speaking irreverently—in kill- 
ing off such commentators as this reviewer ; and we pray 
the reader to bear with us a little longer, for, though we 
cannot afford the time or space which is necessary to ex- 
pose a tithe of his blunders, we wish to say enough to 
silence him for the future. 


“ Dr. Nott, again, speaks disrespectfully of the English version of 
the Scriptures. He makes the astonishing assertion that ‘the He- 
brew language may be said only to have been recovered within the 
last century, by modern orientalists.’ Most surprising is it that any 
one could believe that the Jews should have wholly lost a knowledge 
of their ancient and sacred tongue; and that a knowledge of it 
should only have been recovered by modern orientalists, displays 
an amazing want of reading and scholarlike accuracy, and a credu- 
lity exceedingly rare, except in an unbeliever, kc.” 


We feel assured that Bunsen, Lepsius, Birch, Lance, 
Cohen, and other philologists of our day, would not be so 
much astounded as Dr. Howe at the assertion that there 
is more Hebrew learning in the 19th century than has been 
at any time for two thousand years—and that there was not 
Hebrew knowledge enough in England in 1611, A. D. to 


*Jnterpretation of prophecy. 
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make a good translation of the Bible. Passing over the 
well-known fact that it 7s so, what is there so extraordi- 
nary that the Jews, when we call to mind their melan- 
choly history, should have lost much of their ancient lan- 
guage? Inthe 8th century, B. C., the ten tribes were 
conquered and carried captive into Assyria. Not only is 
their language lost, but it is a matter of dispute what has 
become of the tribes themselves! In the 6th century, B. 
C., the remaining two tribes were conquered and carried 
to Babylon, where they remained seventy years, till re- 
leased and sent back by Cyrus—many remained, through 
preference, in Babylon, and the others returned to Pales- 
tine, speaking a foreign language; and from that day to 
this, the Hebrew has been a dead language—a period of 
about 2,500 years! More especially, since the destruction 
of the temple by Titus, 70 A. D., have the Jews been pro- 
verbially a scattered and persecuted race ; without good 
seminaries of learning, without libraries, without peace, 
quiet, and other requisites for deep philological studies. 
Even the Septuagint translation, supposed to have been 
made by learned Jews, before Christ, in the palmy days 
of Alexandrian learning, is pronounced by Bunsen to be 
“ creditable,”’ and De Wette, whose authority will not be 
questioned, says that it betrays the want of an accurate 
acquaintance with the Hebrew language.* 


* A few extracts from De Wette, than whom no higher authority exists in 
Germany, should quiet in some degree the astonishment of Dr. Howe. 

“ A knowledge of the language (Hebrew) which is contained in the scanty 
relics of the Old Testament, has been preserved, though but imperfectly, by 
means of tradition. Some time after the destruction of Jerusalem, in the 
Palestine and Babylonian schools, and after the 11th century, in those of Spain, 
this tradition was aided by the study of the Arabic language and its gram- 
mar. Jerome learned the Hebrew from Jewish scholars. Their pupils were 
the restorers of Hebrew learning among the Christians in the 16th century.” 

The lexicographers, grammarians and commentators—A bulwalid, David Kim- 
chi, Elias Levita, Jarchi, Aben Esra, Tanchem, and others, preserve this tradi- 
tion of the learned. In general it attains to a high degree of credibility, 
though, in the course of time, much has been lost, and many errors have been 
admitted.” 

De Wette passes in teview the various versions, or translations, commencing 
with the Septuagint (made before Christ); and coming down to those of later 
date.—He handles them pretty roughly. Of the Septuagint, the most cele- 
brated, he says : 

“As a whole, the version is chargeable with want of literalness, and also an 
arbitrary method, whereby something foreign to the text is brought in. In 
general it betrays the want of an accurate acquaintance with the Hebrew 
language, &c.” 

See Parker's translation of De Wette, Boston, 1843. 

See, also, Munk’s Palestine,—The reviewer will there find an admirable 
history of the Hebrew language, and the manner in which it is being reclaimed. 
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Where are the Hebrew grammars, lexicons, and other 
evidences of Jewish philology, previous to the 18th cen- 
tury? Who are the Hebrew scholars comparable to Ge- 
senius, De Wette, Ewald, Eichorn, Cohen, and a hun- 
dred others that might be named! Can the reviewer call 
the name of an English or American Jew who will rank 
with these scholars? The Doctor has a very convenient 
way occasionally of getting round difficulties ; he tells us 
that Selden speaks of it (English translation) as the best 
in the world.—Horsely, “ as having enriched and adorned 
our language”’—and so on, with Dr. White, Dr. Geddes, 
&c. Did it ever occur to the reviewer to ask how these 
men would rank in Germany as Hebrew scholars? “ Pro- 
fessor Stewart,” he continues, “represents it as the best 
effort at a translation amongst the English divines (!!!) with 
the exception of Lowth’s classic work on Isaiah.”” How 
came Lowth to know more Hebrew than the other En- 
glish divines? Does not the reviewer know, too, that great- 
er facilities now exist than have existed for 2000 years 
for studying this language? There are more Hebrew 
MSS. now accessible to students in Furope—there are 
better Lexicons and Grammars—early contemporary Jan- 
guages are now more readily compared from the facilities 
afforded by printing. and from the extension of philologi- 
cal researches, which are every day clearing up doubtful 
points—in short, we are really ashamed at having to ar- 
gue with a Theological professor on a point like this. 

When the reviewer comes to the geography—Ethio- 
pia—Cush, &&c.—of the Bible, he dives. into such a hete- 
rogeneous mass of learning that we cannot pretend to 
follow him. Like the cuttle-fish, he so blackens the water 
behind him as effectually to baffle all pursuit. At one 
time he tells the old tradition (which Anthon, Lardner, 
and every authority treats as fable) about Tyrian sailors, 
under Pharaoh Necho, circumnavigating Africa ‘2100 

ears before Vasquez de Gama doubled the Cape of Good 

ope.” Then he demonstrates the early commercial in- 
tercourse between China and Egypt, (quoting from Cra- 
ma Egyptiaca) by telling us of porcelain vessels bearing 
chinese inscriptions, found in the monuments of Thebes. 
He is not at all aware that Pauthier has recently shown 
all these porcelains to be modern, as proven by the fact 
that all the inscriptions are in characters not invented till 
comparatively modern times! 1t would neither amuse nor 
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instruct the reader to follow the reviewer in all his mean- 
dermgs through facts and fable on these points ; and with 
these—we take it—sufficient showings up in respect to 
them, we shal] turn to other passages.* 

Again, “the difficulties found by Dr. Nott, with the 
Ethnography of the Bible, fill us with zncreased amaze- 
ment.” 

Here again we must decline following, in detail, the 
profitless wanderings of the reviewer, and refer the reader 
to the head, ‘‘ Ethnography,” of our “ two Lectures,” the 
arguinent of which he leaves entirely untouched. We 
there showed that large cities, populous nations, different 
tongues, éc., are spoken of in Genesis, in the third or fourth 
generations after Adam and Noah, thus proving that our 
texts are wrong. If farther confirmation be wanting, it 
will be found in the history of Egypt and China. 

We cannot, however, resist the temptation to give a 
specimen of the desperate shifts to which our reviewer 
and his associates are driven for arguments when pushed 
to the wall. He thus populates the earth after the crea- 
tion : 


“The mother of all (Eve) was doubtless a fruitful vine, and both 
she and Adam were in the vigor of their lives, for a length of years 
which the postdeluvians knew nothing oft Cain was a married 
man (?) when he slew Abel, and was then not less than 129 years 
of age. Seth, who was appointed by God to occupy the place of 
Abel, whom Cain slew, was born to Adam when he was 130 years 
old. The natural increase of man is extremely rapid when no hind- 
rance is interposed. ‘ An Island first occupied by a few shipwrecked 
English sailors, in 1589, and discovered by a Dutch vessel in 1667, 
zs said to have been found peopled, after 80 years, by 12,000 souls, 
all the descendants of 4 mothers.’” “ When the Creator under- 
took to people the earth, we may suppose that his providence ar- 
ranged for this end, and no hindrance was allowed to interpose. It 


* We are indebted to the kindness of Mr. Birch for a pamphlet, entitled 

“ Observations on the Statistical Tablet of Karnack,” by himself, which we 

recommend to the reviewer. It is a most curious and instructive account of 

Herren commerce and conquests, as far back as Cheops—long before Abra- 
an). 


+ This remark is ey true, for Sarah laughed, and Abraham was as- 
tonished, when the Lord told them, at the ages respectively of 90 and 100 
yeara, that they should have a child. They, too, were contemporarics of Noah, 
Shem, Ham, Japheth, and of course, were familiar with their ancestor’s history, 
from Adam down. Even these incredible ages of the Patriarchs do not re- 
move chronological difficulties, and Prichard, himself, has abandoned them as 
untenable and useless. 
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is believed that the death of Abel was the first which occurred in the 
family of man. It is not an unreasonable supposition, therefore, as 
Jigures demonstrate, that the family of Adam embraced from 191,- 
000 to 200,000 people at the banishment of Cain.” 


Yes, simple reader, 200,000 descendants from a single 
pair in 130 years!!! 

How can we argue a grave subject like that before us, 
when we are met by such absurdities as these? Though 
our reverend reviewer has not the slightest authority, or 
reason, for his hypothesis, he assumes that human nature 
was entirely different in the beginning from what it has 
been for the last 4 or 5000 years; that Adam and Eve 
were endowed with supernatural “ vigour ;” that they had 
children previous to Seth ;—then quotes a ridiculous state- 
ment from the proverbially credulous Wiseman, showing 
that 12,000 souls came from four mothers in 80 years, &c. 
Why does he have to travel off after facts that have no 
vouchers or probability? “* What “hindrance” has there 
been in the United States, and other countries, to the in- 
crease of population? Did any body ever hear of four 
mothers, in 80 years, producing 1000 souls ; much less of 
200,000 from a pair in 130 years—or even 12,000 from 
four mothers in 80 years? And then, to embellish the pic- 
ture, we must imagine the most horrible incest of fathers, 
mothers. brothers, sisters, &c., mingled together in viola- 
tion of the laws of God, laws of humanity, and Jaws of 
nature ;—we say laws of nature, for we know that a race 
cannot be perpetuated, and must degenerate, through such 
revolting and incestuous practices. Malthus, if our memo- 
ry serves, imagines circumstances under which a popula- 
tion might possibly double in 10 years, and, at this rate, 
130 years would give, from a pair, about 8000; but even 
this is a rate of increase without example. The United 
States does not double in 20 years, with the immense tide 
of emigration from all parts of Europe added to the births. 
And yet the reviewer gravely spins a yarn about 12,000 
souls from four mothers in 80 years! The reviewer, of 
course insists strongly upon the vigour of the prolific patri- 
archs, continued through their long lives of little less than 
1000 years; but, admitting his premises. he cannot keep 
up with the cities, tongues, nations, immense popula 
tions which we find covering the face of the land. He 
has not, with all, chronology enough, by at least 1000 
years, even with the aid of the Septuagint. But when 
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such men as Prichard give up the ages of the Patriarchs, 
as every reasonable man must, such writers as our re- 
viewer may well spare themselves the unnecessary argu- 
ment. The issue is at an end. 

But we have no wish to waste time with the antedilu- 
vian generations ; the postdiluvian embrace all that 1s es- 
sential to our present argument. _ We are told that all the 
inhabitants of the earth, except Noah and his family, were 
destroyed by the deluge, and that, from these, are de- 
scended all the present races of the earth. There were, 
(as exhibited in our table) only 10 generations, according 
to Genesis, between the flood and Abraham ; and these 
generations, according to the Hebrew text, which is ent- 
tled to most respect, consumed but 292 years—a period 
confessedly too short to account for the immense popula- 
tion—its wide dispersion—the diversity of types, and nu- 
merous events which preceded Abraham. If we retreat, 
as the advocates of wnity are compelled to do, upon the 
Septuagint chronology (the longest admissible) of 1072 
years, weare still very far short of the true antiquity of 
our present races, as will be seen when we speak of Egypt. 
We are told in Genesis, that, only three generations after 
Noah, there were already * great cities,’ as Nineveh, Re- 
hoboth, Calah, Risen, &c.; that Nimrod, the grand-son of 
Ham, “ began to be a mighty one in the earth ;” that dif- 
ferent languages already existed; that Abraham had left 
in Chaldea a populous country ; had found, on his arrival, 
the “ Canaanites in the land ;” that, when driven to Egypt 
by famine, he found there a Pharaoh ruling over a ie 
kingdom, as we shall see of 7 or 8,000,000 of inhabitants, 
in a high state of civilization ; and, according to Lepsius, 
Bunsen, Birch, and all competent authority, the Pyramids 
already erecting their proud summits to designate the 
resting places of twelve extinct dynasties. 

“As to the physical history of man,” says Dr. Howe, 
“so far as touched upon by Dr. Nott, we must leave it 
chiefly in abler hands.” We must here commend the 
pines and discretion of the reviewer, and regret, for 

is Own reputation, that he had not left it entirely to his 
friend, Dr. Bachman. whose even more extraordinary 
blunders we shall take much delight in exposing ona fu- 
ture occasion. 

We understand him to admit clearly, that “the negro 
does not become a white man, nor the black man white” 
under the influence of modern physical causes ; but, as ac- 
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cording to his doctrines, it must have happened at some 
tame or other, it becomes necessary, in order to carry his 
point, to upset the even current of nature’s law by one of 
those convenient theories which come to his aid so often. 
“The only thing,” says he, “ which this theory supposes 
is, that, in the early ages after the flood, and before the 
Jirst monumental evidence* of the existence of the various 
types and complexions of men, causes operated under a 
special providence, with a rapidity and power far beyond 
that which is ordinary now.” “The God of nature can 
stir into quicker action, or give a new direction to the pow- 
ers of nature; for man himself, within his limited circle, 
can do so and make them accomplish his purpose.—Elec- 
tricity, chemistry, and steam are in our day accomplishing 
wonders.” 

When an antagonist is driven to this sort of logic, in a 
question of facts, it would be an insult to any understand- 
ing to offer at serious refutation. 

e shall, therefore notice but a single point, where he 
brings to his aid the oft quoted statement of Professor 
Tiedeman, of Heidelberg, on the brain of the negro, com- 

ared with the European and ourang-outang. (Phil. 

rans., 1836, pp. 519,520. Our reviewer’s object is to 
prove that, “the brain of the negro is not inferior to that 
of other races of men;” ani he quotes the following 
sentence from our lectures as a text: ‘‘ Dr. Morton has 
established the fact, that the cranial capacity of the Mon- 
gol, Indian, and Negro, and all dark skinned men, is 
smaller than that of the pure white man.” 

We beg leave here to quote him fully, as the point is 
really one of just importance. He says 


“This statement is made in such a form that it cannot be gain- 
said. Yet, 2f Dr. Nott, had used the term Caucasian instead of 
the “ pure white man,” it would not have been impregnable. Tiede- 
man’s testimony is entitled to as much weight as Morton’s, and his 
measurements have every appearance of being perfectly accurate. 
He adds to his own testimony, that of Dr. Hamilton, who also insti- 
tuted experiments to the same end. If Dr. Morton’s collection is 
the largest of any individual in the world, Tiedeman had the public 
and private collections of Germany, England, Scotland and Ireland 
before him. Only in the crania of the Aboriginal tribes of America, 
had Dr. Morton the advantage. Of the other vaneties, Tiedeman’s 


* Bear in mind. reader, that the “first monumental evidence,” according to 
Lepsius, Bunsen, Birch, Barrucchi, Gliddon, éc., &c., was prior to the Genesis 
date of the flood, and that the races were already distinct. 
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measurements were more than twice as numerous, The respective 
number of skulls measured, is as follows : 


TIEDEMAN. Morton. 
Caucasian skulls 117 52 
Mongolian “ 20 10 
Malay e 43 18 
American “ Qi 147 
Ethiopean “ 41 29 
248 256 


“The following digest of Tiedeman’s tables may be acceptable 
to those who are curious in such matters, and will be understood if 
it is borne in mind that the weight is not of the actual brain itself, 
but of millet seed, with which the various crania were filled to as- 
certain their relative capacity. Dr. Morton adopted the same me- 
thod of filling the crania, but gives the measurement of the internal 
capacity in inches. 


No. of | Caucasians of Europe, Malay, American, Mongo- 
Skulls. Asia and Africa, lian, and Hthiopean. 
lb-oz—dr-gr. 
European skulls 
"7 laverage weight, t ot ey Ib-oz-dr-gr. 
38 Malay skulls, 8—-4—-6—21 
4 |Egyptian 38--4—-4—56 
24 American (Indian,) 8--38--7—12 
18 Mongolian, 8=—2—7-=55 
388 Ethiopean, 8—-1—6—24 
24 | Asiatic 8--0-—-0—36 


These were all skulls of males ; the measurements of females are 
not added ; omitting the Egyptian, which were four in number, the 
average of the Caucasian is 3-2-5-33. 

Among the Ethiopean crania are those of nations of Congo, Mada- 
gascar, Loango, Guinea, Angola, Mozambique, Bushmen, Caffres, 
Hottentots, and Ashantees. His Asiatics embrace the crania of the 
following nations: one Russian, from Orenburg ; one Werschandier, 
beyond Mount Taurus; one American; one Arab; four Cingalese; 
eight Hindoos; one Birman; two Circassians; three Georgians ; two 
Parsees. It thus appears that, though the Huropean Caucasians 
stand highest, the Asiatic Cancasians stand lowest for cranial capa- 
city, and that if the average be taken of the whole Caucasian race, 
they will be inferior to all the rest, the Ethiopean excepted.” 


Now, we are much indebted to Dr. Howe for this table, 
for we certainly could not find more reliable and conclu- 
sive facts to substantiate our assertion, as to the difference 
in the “cranial capacity” of races. 

“If Dr. Nott,” says our reviewer, “had used the term 
Caucasian, instead of ‘pure white man,” he would have 
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had, he thinks, the argument all his own way; but we 
did not use the term Caucasian, and we omitted it inten- 
tionally. We have before said that we can see no reason 
(if the ethnology of Genesis is untenable) why the Al- 
mighty may not have created, at different points, a hun- 
dred pairs of human beings, as well as one. Nor can we 
see any reason why the arbitrary term, Caucasian, should 
be persisted in, after it is ascertained that the Hebrews, 
Egyptians, Hindoos, &c., (heretofore included under this 
term) were as distinct as now, from each other, at an 
epoch so early as to be incompatible with even the long 
chronology of the Septuagint ! 

According to Tiedeman’s measurements, the average 
weight of European brains is about five ounces greater 
than the Asiatic! Now, who were these Asiatics? They 
were principally Hindoos, who, from the earliest records 
and monuments, possessed substantially the same physical 
type as now—dark skins, small heads, &c. The Israel- 
ites, too, were Aszatics, but certainly Tiedeman would not 
contend that they had five ounces less of brain than Euro- 
peans! We have shown, in another place, that the He- 
brew head has not changed during, at least, 3,500 years, 
in any climate; and we have the true skulls of Egyptians, 
entombed 5,000 years ago. According to this table, too, 
we have the brain of the negro about four ounces less 
than the European, and three ounces less than the Egyp- 
tian, though the Egyptian and negro both lived in Africa, 
at least 4,000 years ago. We have alluded, in other 
places, to the antiquity of the Chinese, the aborigines of 
America, &c. The measurements of Dr. Morton confirm 
substantially those of Tiedeman. 

We really hope and believe, after all this, that we shall 
never hear any more ethnography from the Rev. Dr. 
Howe ; though he may enlighten the world, one of these 
days, with the evidences of “ Alphabetic writing, anteda- 
ting the time of Moses.” Before, however, he undertakes 
the latter task, at which he hints, we would advise him, 
for his own reputation, to study carefully the several 
works of Pauthier, Bunsen, Lepsius, Lanci, &c., on this 

oint. 
: The reviewer’s comments on Chinese and Hindoo chro- 
nology, should be classed under the head of the ludicrous 
merely. It will take stronger muscles than ours, to read 
them with the orthodox gravity of aspect, under which, 
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doubtless, they were penned. It was, asserted by Dr. 
Nott, in his Lectures, that the chronology of Genesis 1s 
destroyed by its own inconsistences ; and that it could be 
shown, from the monuments of Egypt, China, India, Ame- 
rica, é&c., that it has no historical ground-work whatever, 


“ This,” says the reviewer, “is assuredly a large and boastful pro- 
mise. We see him, a very Goliah, flourishing his spear like a 
weaver’s beam, and defying the armies of Israel. Where are these 
monuments of India? Are they of paper, earth or stone? Does 
the Dr. refer to the Puranas and their Yugs, covering a period of 
4,320,000 years? And where are his monuments of China? Does 
he then believe that one emperor reigned 18,000, another 18,000, 
and another 45,600 years? Does he not know that the Chinese 
themselves regard their high chronology as fabulous; that their 
respectable historians do not allude to it, except to call it in question?” 


The first idea which crossed our brain after reading all 
this, was the desperate charge of Don Quixote upon the 
wind-mills ; for we certainly gave no provocation for such 
a crusade against time and space as this. We simply as- 
serted that “ Pauthier, the greatest Chinese scholar of the 
age, assures us that the Chinese records give indubitable 
evidence of a succession of emperors, from the year 2,637 
B. C., down to the present day, nearly 5,000 years,” and 
that he even extended the history, though in less authentic 
form, to the time of the great Fou-hi, 3,468 years B. C. 
We did not make the slightest allusion to those fabulous 
tales, which his reverence seems resolved to tilt against. 
And, to make the whole affair the more ridiculous, he 
brings up a single authority, (unknown to fame, amongst 
Chinese scholars) the Rev. Mr. Medhurst, to make out his 
case, and, after all, ends—by refuting himself ! 

The reviewer evidently never saw Pauthier’s great work 
on China, and it may be doubted whether he knew there 
was such an author in existence ; though, on every thing 
connected with China, his reputation in Europe, is like 
that of Lepsius in Egyptian matters. It may not, there- 
fore, be uninteresting to the reviewer to learn something 
of this author’s scheme of chronology. 

Pauthier, speaking of the antiquity of the Chinese na- 
tion, divides its history into three periods, viz: the ante- 
historic, the semi-historic, and the historic. The first, or 
purely fabulous, has been sufficiently commented on by 
our reviewer. The semi-historic we also excluded from 
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our little book, as wanting the confirmation necessary for 
our purpose ; though, like the early days of Greece and 
Rome, (before faithful records were kept and transmitted) 
it must have consumed much time; and Pauthier tells us, 
that its ground-work rests upon such solid foundation, that, 

quelques historiens méme, tres-rationnels, comme le célébre 
Tcsou-u1 (ou Tcuou-Fou-Tsxv) sont remonte jusqu’ 4 3,400 
ans avant cette méme epoque,” (Christian era.) 

When we come down to the historic period, which 
begins 2,637 B. C., we get on unquestionably firm ground, 
which is not “regarded by the Chinese themselves as fabu- 
lous,” but, on the contrary, is regarded by all Chinese his- 
torians as indisputable. 


“ Dexamen critique, (says Pauthier) de la chronologie Chinoise, 
que Vempereur Kien-Louna fit faire par le collége des HaNn-LIn, ou 
AocapEeMIE ImprriaLe, et par touts les corps littéraire de sa 
capitale, et qu’ il fit imprimer dans son palais en 1767, ne fait 
remonter le premier cycle de soixante années, de 365 jours 6 heures 
chacune, qu’ a la 61e année de cet empereur, ou 2,637 avant J. C. ; 
laissant ainsi les 60 premieres, ou la valeur d’un cycle, dans les 
temps douteux. Oest ce tableau chronologique qui porte ainsi le 
plus haut charactere de certitude, et dont nows avons un exemplaire 
entre les mains, que nous avons suivies contamment pour les dates, 
dans le cours de cet ouvrage.” 


The reviewer will also find in this work a well authen- 
ticated account of the celebrated “inscription de Yu,” on 
a rock of Mount Heng-chau, bearing date of 2,278 B. C. 
“Cette inscription originale en vieux charactéres Chinois 
nommé ko-téou, a forme de tetard, que l’on dit avoir été 
inventé par Fow-Hi, 2,950 avant notre ére.” Whether or 
not these ancient writing characters go back to 2,950 B. 
C., they must go far beyond Usher’s date of the flood, and 
leave no doubt that China had a language, a literature, 
and population, peculiar to itself, and disconnected from 
the known nations of antiquity. The inscription of Yu 
antedates the epoch of Abraham some 200 years. 

Amongst other curious evidences of the antiquity of 
China, Pauthier gives details of the manners and customs 
of these early times ;—pictures of royal hunting scenes ; 
and of people living on the confines of the empire; but, 
perhaps, the most remarkable and conclusive fact is, that 
of an eclipse of the sun, recorded in the Cuov- Kine, (Livre 
Sacré) during the reign of Tconounc-Kane; and for not 
foretelling which, the astronomers Hr and Ho were put to 
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death. This eclipse occurred in the year 2,155 B.C. We 
are not aware that any good authority, in China, or out of 
it, doubts the astronomical knowledge of the Chinese at 
this day ; and this knowledge, as well as the physical type 
of that people, at that epoch, leave no doubt of a long pre- 
vious history. 

But we made allusion to the reviewer’s refutation of 
himself, and here we giveit. “In the days of Yaou, their 
first King, answering perhaps to Noah, a great inunda- 
tion occurred, the sky falling on the earth, and destroying 
the race of men. The date of this inundation is fixed by 
Medhurst from native documents at 2296 B. C., and the 
beginning of Yaou’s reign at B. C. 2356. These dates 
accord then with those of the Hebrew Text. If we as- 
sume the Septuagint Chronology and Pauthier’s state- 
ment, five or six hundred years is no brief period,” &c. 

Here then, according to his own statement, the review- 
er carries back Chinese records to 2356 B. C.! How long, 
let us ask, is it probable that the nation existed previous 
to this date; when we reflect that these records were 
written in characters unlike those of all other nations, 
and that we have ample evidence also of a peculiar phy- 
sical type, peculiar manners, customs, religion, &c.? But, 
so far from coinciding with the opinions of the reviewer 
and Medhurst, Pauthier carries the positive historic pe- 
riod back to Hoane-T1, 2687 B. C., not to mention a long 
ante-historic period, which no Chinese historian doubts. 
Abraham certainly knew nothing of China, or its litera- 
ture, which was contemporary with that of Egypt, which 
he visited ;—nor could any of the ten generations which 
preceded Abraham have known any thing of Chinese his- 
tory ; for it must not be forgotten that Abraham, accord- 
ing to the “ Hebrew Text,’ was 58 years old when Noah 
died. But every tyro in Egyptian history knows that 
Usher’s date of the flood cannot stand against Egyptian 
Chronology, and the idea of mixing up Chinese and Jew- 
ish records, is too absurd to require serious notice, in the 
year 1850, even though with the temptation before us of 
playing the reviewer ! 

We should not, however, omit the following precious 
quotation, which our reviewer gives from Medhurst : 


“Tt is evident that Pawn-koo, the first man, according to the fa- 
bulous records of the Chinese, who acted at the separation of hea- 
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ven and earth, could not have been long before Fuh-he, perhaps a 
thousand years—certainly not ten thousand ; and the time of Fuh- 
he must have have been very near Yaou and Shun, perhaps a hun- 
dred years—certainly not a thousand. No scholar should decline a 
thorough inquiry.” 


Now, our reviewer did not comprehend one idea in this 
paragraph, or he certainly would have declined entering 
into the inquiry. The reader will call to mind that the 
reviewer has fixed the reign of Yaou at the year 2356 B. 
C.) (which he tells us accords with the Hebrew Text !) 
next, Pawn-koo, he cuts down to one- thousand before 
Fuh-he, and the latter to one hundred before Yaou ; add 
these together, and we have 3456 B.C., or about two 
hundred years beyond the Septuagint date of the flood !* 

After an exposure of blunders such as these, we cannot 
think of imposing on the reader, by commenting on the 
“Chronology of India,” which the reviewer has been una- 
ble to meet with any thing butridicule. If he will but 
take the trouble to read some approved book on the his- 
tory of the Sanskrit language, (the parent of so many 
ancient languages,) it may prove a useful lesson to him, 
without reference to “stone,” or “earthen monuments,” 
which are not wanting. We presume no student of Indian 
antiquity will doubt that India was one of the earliest 
centres of population on our globe. The work on India, 
of our caption—the Livres Sacrés, of Pauthier—alone 
contains ample material, and is one to which the student 
may safely be referred. On the subject of ancient Chro- 
nology, by the way, Humboldt, in his Cosmos, has a pas- 
sage bearing directly on this point, and Humboldt is a 
gentleman and a Christian, whom even Bachman and 
Howe, and Smyth, and others of the very evangelical 
school, will hardly venture to gainsay. Bachman, indeed, 
gives testimony in his favor. He describes him as one 
who “has perpetuated no doctrines that are opposed to 
the laws of nature—that are injurious to morals or sub- 
versive of Christianity.” 

The following passages are from “ Cosmos,” Harper’s 
edition, 1850, vol. 2, pp. 114, 115. 


“In the dimness of antiquity, which constitutes as it were, the 
* “The state of China,” says the reviewer,” can only be erected into an ar- 


gument against revelation by a a ge or unreflecting mind.” When he 
throws up stones he should be careful to “stand from under.” 
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extreme horizon of true historical knowledge, we see many lumi- 
nous points, or centres of civilization, simultaneously blending their 
rays. Among these we may reckon Egypt at least five thousand 
years before our era, Babylon, Nineveh, Kashmir, Iran, and also 
China, after the first colony migrated from the north-eastern decli- 
vity of the Kuenslum into the Jower river valley of the Hoang-ho. 

“The principal chronological data for Egypt are as follows :— 
‘Mene, 3900 B. C. at least, and probably tolerably correct ; 3430, 
commencement of the fourth dynasty, which included the pyramid 
builders, Chephren-Schafra, Cheops-Chufu, and Mykerinos or Ken- 
kera; 2200, invasion of the Hyksos under the twelfth dynasty, to 
which belongs Amenemha IIL, the builder of the original Laby- 
rinth. A thousand years, at least, and probably still more, must be 
conjectured for the gradual growth of a civilization which had been 
completed, and had in part begun to degenerate, at least 3430 years 
B.C.’ (Lepsius, in several letters to myself, dated March, 1846, 
and therefore after his return from his memorable expedition.) 
Compare, also, Bunsen’s Considerations on the Commencement of 
Universal History, which, strictly defined, is only a history of recent 
times, in his ingenious and learned work, 4 gyptens Stelle in der 
Weltgeschichte, 1845, erstes Buch, s. 11-13. The historical exist- 
ence and regular chronology of the Chinese go back to 2400, and 
even to 2700 before our era, far beyond Ju-to Hoangsty. Many 
literary monuments of the thirteenth century B. C. are extant, and 
in the twelfth century B. C., Thscheu-li records the measurement of 
the length of the solstitial shadow taken with such exactness by 
Tscheu-kung, in the town of Losyang, south of the Yellow River, 
that Laplace found that it accorded perfectly with the theory 
of the alteration of the obliquity of the ecliptic, which was only 
established at the close of the last century. All suspicion of a 
measurement of the earth’s direction derived by calculating back, 
falls therefore to the ground of itself. See Edouard Biot, Sur la 
Constitution Politique dela Chine au 12eme Siecle avant notre 
ere, 1845, p.3 and 9. The building of Tyre and of the original 
temple of Melkrath, (the Tyrian Hercules,) would, according to the 
account which Herodotus received from the priests (II, 44.) reach 
back 2760 years before our era. Compare, also, Heereen, Jdeen uber 
Politik und Verkehr der Volker, th. i., 2, 1824, 8.12. Simplicius 
calculates, from a notice transmitted by Porphyry, that the date of 
the earliest Babylonian astronomical observations which were known 
to Aristotle, was 1903 years before Alexander the Great; and Ide- 
ler, who is so profound and cautious as a chronologist, considers this 
estimate in no way improbable. See his Handbuch der Chronolo- 
gie, bd. i., 8. 207; the Abhanlungen der Berliner Akad. auf das 
Jahr, 1814, s. 217; and Bockh, Metrol. Untersuchungen uber die 
Masse des Allerthums, 1838, s, 36. Whether safe historic ground 
is to be found in India earlier than 1200 B. C., according to the 
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chronicles of Kashmeer, (Rudjatanrangini, trad. par Troyer,) is a 
question still involved in obscurity ; while Megasthenes, (Indica, ed. 
Schwanbeck, 1846, p. 50,) reckons for 153 Kings of the dynasty of 
Magadha, from Manu to Kandragupta, from sixty to sixty-four cen- 
turies, and the astronomer Aryabhatta, places the beginning of his 
chronology, 3102 B. ©, (Lassen, lad. Alterthumsk., bd. i, s. 
473-505, 507.”) 


Moreover, though Humboldt expresses his belief in uni- 
ty of species, scientifically speaking, I am not aware that 
he has any where asserted that all races are of “one 
blood.” He quotes with approbation the following pas- 
sage from “the noble and comprehensive work, Physiolo- 
gie des Menschen, of Johannes Muller, one of the greatest 
anatomists of the day :” 


“But whether the human races have descended from several 
primitive races of men, or from ene alone, is a question which can- 
not be determined from experience.” 


The reviewer’s “surprise,” and “amazement,” at our 
folly and ignorance, seems to increase, with the rapidity 
of his ante-diluvian population. We expressed the opin- 
ion that there were some inklings of long chronology in 
the admirable work of Squier & Davis, on the “ Ancient 
Monuments of the Valley of the Mississippi.” Then, thus 
our reviewer : 


“Most surprising of all is Dr. Nott’s declaration, that probably 
America contained an immense population, with organized govern- 
ments, and was advanced in civilization ‘as far back as the spuri- 
ous LXX date of the flood. ‘The extreme antiquity of the mound 
builders of America,’ which looms so largely in the intellectual 
horizon of Dr. Nott, bears no proportion, as set forth in their in- 
teresting work, to the antiquity of the chosen people of God. We 
can discover no trace of an opinion in the book in question, that 
the authors had any idea of so high an antiquity in reference to 
the mound builders, as the one asserted.” 


We shall soon see which of us has the best pair of 
eyes; and we hope to show that the reviewer here, as 
elsewhere, can see nothing but what he “ wishes to see.” 
He goes on to prove from the writings of Stephens, Cla- 
vigero, Prescott, and even Squier & Davis, that the Mon- 
uments of America could “hardly have been constructed 
till six hundred and forty-eight years A. D.! and “ do not, 
therefore reach the date in question by nearly three thou- 
sand nine hundred years.” 
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“Thus does the strange fancy of Dr. Nott, as.to the age of the 
mound builders, and other antiquities of America, melt like frost- 
work before the probabilities of history.” 


But let us see how stand the facts. We will first give 
the dates of Clavigero, (adopted by the reviewer,) for the 
earliest recorded migrations of these mound builders ; for 
we presume the reviewer will concede, as it suits short 
Chronology best, that they were the same race as the 
Mexicans, Peruvians, and other semi-civilized tribes. 

The Toltecs arrived in Anahuac, or the country now 
called Mexico, migrating from the North, A. D. - 648 

‘ 


They abandoned the country, - - - 1051 
The Chichemecs arrived, - - - — - ILO 
The Acholhuans arrived about, - . . - 1200 
The Mexicans reached Tula, - - « - 1296 
They founded Mexico, - - . cals - 1325 


Now, so far from 648 A. D. being the extreme of abo- 
riginal chranoleey, is there not every reason to infer that 
these migrations begin where the history of the Mounds 
ends? Squier and Davis, Gallatin, Morton, ete., tell us 
that this people, pressed upon by unknown causes, mi- 
grated, from the 7th to the 12th centuries, and have not 
left even a traditionary trace amongst their savage suc- 
cessors. And over this immense country, which they 
once occupied, (bounded by the Atlantic, Pacific, the 
Lakes and the Gulf,) are scattered many thousand 
mounds, which required, for their construction, immense 
labour, and which could have been supplied only by dense 
agricu'tural populations. 


“Not far from one hundred enclosures, of various sizes, and five 
hundred mounds, are found in Ross County, Ohio. The number of 
Tumuli in the State may be safely estimated at ten thousand, and 
the number of enclosures at one thousand, or fifteen hundred.” 
(Squier and Davis.) 


From this single State, some idea may be formed of 
this ante-historical population. Does this look as if: the 
year 648 A. D. was their chronological limit? when, too, 
we call to mind the facts stated by Dr. Morton, that the 
skulls found in these mounds correspond with those of 
the Toltec race, in Mexico, while they differ widely from 
those of the savages found, on the discovery of America, 
living around those very time-worn monuments. 
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“The features common to all,” say Squier and Davis, (of the 
mounds,) “are elementary, and identify them as appertaining to 
a single grand system, owing its origin to a family of men, mo- 
ving in the same general direction, acting under common impulses, 
and influenced by similar causes.” 


Again, the same authors say, 


“The antiquity of the ancient monuments of the Mississippi val- 
ley has been made the subject of incidental remark, in the foregoing 
chapters. . . . The fact, that none of the ancient monuments occur 
upon the latest-formed terraces of the river-valleys of the Ohio, is 
one of much importance, in its bearings on this question. If, as we 
are amply warranted in believing, these terraces mark the degrees of 
subsidence of the streams, one of the four which may be traced has 
been formed since those streams have followed their present courses. 
There is no good reason for supposing that the mound-builders 
would have avoided building upon that terrace, while they erected 
their works promiscuously on all the others. And if they had built 
upon it, some slight traces of their works would yet be visible, how- 
ever much influence we may assign to disturbing causes—overflows 
and shifting channels, Assuming, then, that the lowest terrace, on 
the Scioto river, for example, has been formed since the era of the 
mounds, we must next consider that the excavating power of the 
Western rivers diminishes yearly, in proportion as they approximate 
towards a general level. On the lower Mississippi—where, alone, 
the monuments are sometimes invaded by the water—the bed of 
the stream is rising, from the deposition of the materials brought 
down from the upper tributaries, where the excavating process is 
going on. This excavating power, it is calculated, is in an inverse 
ratio to the square of the depth—that is to say, diminishes as the 
square of the depth increases. Taken to be approximatively correct, 
this rule establishes that the formation of the latest terrace, by the 
operation of the same causes, must have occupied much more time 
than the formation of any of the preceding three. Upon these pre- 
mises, the time since the streams have flowed in their present courses 
may be divided into four periods, of different lengths, of which the 
latest, supposed to have elapsed since the race of the mounds flrur- 
ished, is much the longest.” . . . . “In all the sepulchral mounds 
opened and examined, in the course of these investigations, with a 
single exception, the human remains have been found so much de- 
cayed, as to render any attempt to restore the skull, or, indeed, any 
portion of the skeleton, entirely hopeless. With this experience, it 
is considered extremely doubtful whether any of the numerous skulls 
which have been sent abroad, and exhibited as undoubted remains 
of the mound-builders, were really such. A few are probably ge- 
huine,” ete... 
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“ Considering that the earth around these, skeletons is wonder- 
fully compact and dry, and that the conditions for their preservation 
are exceedingly favourable, while they are, in fact,so much decayed, 
we may form some approximate estimate of their remote antiquity. 
In the barrows of the ancient Britons, entire, well-preserved skele- 
tons are found, although possessing an wndoubted antiquity of at 
least eighteen hundred years. Local causes may produce singular 
results, in particular instances, but we speak now of these remains 
in the aggregate.” 


Another important fact, established by Dr. Morton, is 
the identity of shape in the skulls of the mound-builders 
and the rialens He says, in commenting on a head 
figured in the work of Squier and Davis, from one of the 
Scioto mounds, 


“The vertical occiput, the prominent vertex, and great inter-pa- 
rietal diameter, all of which are strongly marked in this skull, are 
features characteristic of the American race, but more particularly 
of the Toltecan family, and of which the Peruvian head may be 
taken as the type.” 

“ We pass,” continue the same authors, “to another fact, perhaps 
more important in its bearing upon the question of the antiquity of 
these works, than any of those presented above. It is, that they 
are covered with primitive forests, in no way distinguishable from 
those which surround them, in places where, it is probable, no clear- 
ings were ever made. Some of the trees of the forest have a posi- 
tive antiquity of from six to eight hundred years. ‘Lhey are found 
surrounded with the mouldering remains of others, undoubtedly of 
equal original dimensions, but now fallen, and almost incorporated 
with the soil. Allow a reasonable time for the encroachment of the 
forest, after the works were abandoned by their builders, and for the 
period intervening between that event and the date of the construc- 
tion, and we are compelled to assign them no inconsiderable anti- 
quity. But, as already observed, the forests covering these works 
correspond, in all respects, with the surrounding forests; the same 
varieties of trees are found, in the same proportions, and they have 
a like primitive aspect. This fact was remarked by the late Presi- 
dent Harrison, and was put forward, by him, as one of the strongest 
evidences of the high antiquity of these works. In an address be- 
fore the Historical Society, of Ohio, he said: 

“The process by which nature restores the forest to its original 
state, after being once cleared, is extremely slow. The rich lands of 
the West are, indeed, soon covered again ; but the character of the 
growth is entirely different, and continues so for a long period. In 
several places upon the Ohio, and upon the farm which I occupy, 
clearings were made in the first settlement of the country, and sub- 
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sequently abandoned and suffered to grow up. Some of these new 
forests are now sure of fifty years growth; but they have made so 
little progress towards attaining the appearance of the immediately 
contiguous forest, as to induce any man of reflection to determine 
that, at least, ten times fifty years must elapse before their complete 
assimilation can be effected. We find, in the ancient works, all that 
variety of trees which give such unrivalled beauty to our forests, in 
natural proportions, . . . Of what immense age, then, must be the 
works so often referred to, covered, as they are, by at least the se- 
cond growth, after the primitive forest state was regained 2” 


These mounds, from their number and magnitude. give 
indisputable evidences of the existence of very large 
agricultural populations. How many centuries were 
these populations increasing, migrating, and concentra- 
ting around so many thousand widely-scattered nuclei? 
How long was it before they had a density and command 
of labour requisite for such structures? How long, after 
building such national monuments, did they live around 
them, before abandoning them? Were they not the same 
people who migrated to Mexico and Central America, 
etc., from the 7th to the 12th century, A. D., or, if they 
were not, must not a little longer chronology be claimed 
for all these events? Messrs. Squier and Davis tel] us 
that the skeletons found in the barrows of the Ancient 
Britons are still perfect, at the end of eighteen hundred 

ears; while those of the Mississippi mounds have crum- 

Jed into dust with time. More than all this, the few speci- 
mens of skulls, which, under peculiarly favouring circum- 
stances, have been preserved, show a conformation like no 
other race of the old continent ; and it may well be asked, 
where did they come from, if they are not indigenous to 
the soil? In the three hundred years that the races of 
the old continent, (since the discovery of Columbus,) have 
been living in America, not the slightest approximation, 
any where, has been observed, to the aboriginal type. 

e know that the Jews have preserved their type, un- 
changed, for three thousand five hundred years, and there 
are ample grounds for believing that the aborigines of 
America, as well as the other races, have also preserved, 
from time immemorial, the same features and skulls. 

We must now ask the charitable reader to assist us in 
finding some explanation of the language of Dr. Howe, 
when he says, “‘ We can discover no trace of an opinion, 
in the book in question, (Squier and Davis on the Mounds,) 
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that the authors had any idea of so high an antiquity, in 
reference to the mound-builders.” For ourselves, we can- 
not believe the reviewer ever read the book thoroughly ; 
or has informed himself on a single point under discussion. 
It will be seen that, in every thing touching Egypt and 
China, he has blundered even worse than when on the 
antiquity of American races. 

Certainly, when we trace the physical type of a race 
to such a probable antiquity, and then find this type to be 
different from any on the old continent; and when, in 
addition, we connect, with these facts. the permanence of 
type, for thousands of years, in Jews, Chinese, Egyptians, 
etc., it is no very extravagant assertion, to say that Ame- 
rica was peopled at the Septuagint date of the flood. _ 

The most important of all the points connected with 
this discussion, is that of chronology ; and, in fact, it may 
be regarded as the pivot on which the whole controversy 
turns. It might, therefore, have been expected that our 
reviewer would here have laid out his whole strength; and 
the more especially, as the Book of Genesis, to which he 
attaches such vital importance, must rest much of its 
claims to authenticity on the truthfulness of its chrono- 


logy. 

‘the reader, therefore, cannot be otherwise than “a- 
mazed ” at the blunders which we shall take occasion to 
point out, and for which we are unable to offer an expla- 
nation ; as the little volume which he was reviewing hed 
placed before him facts and authorities quite sufficient to 
have saved the reviewer from such an exposure. He has, 
however, stepped out of his way, to say hard things of 
others, and the importance of the subject demands that 
the truth should not be obscured by any tender forbear- 
ance in respect to him. 

Although the reader may find, in the review, other para- 

raphs quite as objectionable, we shall select a single one 
or comment, which covers the ground sufficiently. 


“As to chronological agreement, Champollion, Figeac, Rosellini, 
Leemans, and Mr. Gliddon, bring the era of Menes within the limits of 
the Septuagint chronology. Mr. Gliddon makes the era of Menes, the 
first historic king in the Egyptian records, to be 2750 B. C., four hun- 
dred and ninety-six years after the Septuagint date of the deluge, 
and five hundred ard ninety-six years before Abraham. Sir G. 
Wilkinson, on the contrary, fixes it at 2201 years B, C., or one hun- 
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dred and forty-seven years after the deluge, according to the chro- 
nology of Usher.” 


This paragraph would certainly create an innocent 
smile, in the year 1850, should it meet the eye of any one 
of the authorities alluded to. The reader is doubtless 
aware, that it is only about twenty-five years since Cham- 
pollen and his school had made sufficient advance in 

gyptian hieroglyphics, to commence decyphering the 
monuments in which chronology had been so long locked 
up; that every year has been adding new and important 
facts to our knowledge; and that it is only five years since 
the celebrated Prussian commission, with Lepsius at its 
head, returned from Egypt, with some three thousand new 
inscriptions. Is it not extraordinary, that the reviewer, in 
the face of such notorious facts, has had the boldness to 
go back to old books, and old editions, published ten or 
fifteen years ago, which are now entirely superseded ? 
With what propriety, Jet us ask, could a writer, twenty 
years hence, quote Layard’s Nineveh, on a question of 
Assyrian chronology?  Rosellini has been dead some 

ears; but Champollion, Figeac, Leemans, and Gliddon 
ave lived to keep pace with advancing science. 

With regard to Mr. Gliddon’s authority, the reviewer 
might have saved himself a blunder by a reference to his 
lectures—published in the Ethnological Journal—to his 
“ Otia Higyptiaca ’—to his handbook of “the Nile,” or 
even to quotations in our lectures; instead of quoting 
from his “ Ancient Egypt,” published in 1842. Mr. Glid- 
don says, in 1848, 


“Misled by English divines, whom I had been erroneously taught 
to look upon as authorities in Biblical criticism and chronology, I 
attempted, in 1842, to reconcile Egyptian annals with Septuagint 
computation, stating, at the same time, that I entertained strong 
doubts of the validity of my endeavours. Since that day, these 
philosophical heresies have been abandoned, as untenable; and, 
having devoted four years to Hebraical studies, and the works of 
continental exegetists, my lectures have been conducted on different 
principles.” 


It is generally conceded, by leading authorities, that 
there reigned over Peypt thirty royal dynasties, previous 
to the conquest of Alexander, in the 4th century, B. C.; 
and even Sir G. Wilkinson concedes that the 18th dynasty 
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commenced as early as 1575, B. C. Its also conceded, 
that the lower part of Egypt was conquered, at some 
epoch prior to the 18th dynasty, and held, for a conside- 
rable length of time, by the Hyksos, or Shepherd Kings; 
and lastly, it cannot be denied that the preceding twelve 
dynasties must have consumed a very long period of 
time, probably as much as any preceding twelve dynasties; 
and yet the reviewer, and Wilkinson, would contend that 
the epoch of Menes might be cut down to 2201 years, 
B. C.! But even Wilkinson says, 


“T am aware that the era of Menes might be carried back to a 
much more remote period than I have assigned to it; but, as we 
yet have no authority, farther than the uncertain accounts of Mane- 
tho’s copyists, to enable us to fix the time, and the number of reigns 
intervening between his accession and that of Apappus, Z have not 
placed him earlier, for fear of interfering with the date of the de- 
luge of Noah, which is 2348, B. C.! Top. Thebes, 1835. 


This is really a strange reason for twisting facts; but, 
thanks to recent discoveries, we have no use for this date, 
or any other, for Noah’s flood. In his “ Modern Egypt,” 
and ‘“ Hand-Book,” 1843 and 1849, Wilkinson gives chro- 
nology the “go by,” though he furnishes ample material 
for its extension. 

Champollion died in 1832, having done little more than 
‘blaze out” the road to be travelled by others. Rosel- 
lini, n the same year, commenced the publication of his 
great work, on Egypt and Nubia, in which, for the first 
time, an effort was made to embrace, in one grand com- 
pendium, all the Egyptian inscriptions in that day decy- 
phered. ‘The practical result of his researches was, the 
monumental restoration of the lost history of Egypt, back 
to the eighteenth dynasty, computed by him at 1822, B.C., 
and by Wilkinson, at 1575. Though the date could not, 
even in 1835, be positively fixed, it was conceded that 
the truth must be within these limits, and all the dynasties 
previous to the eighteenth were still unaccounted for! Ro- 
sellini faithfully published the materials in his possession, 
throwing back the pyramids into times previous to the six- 
teenth dynasty. 

The next great step was made in 1837, to 1839, by Col. 
Vyse and Perring, in their great work on the pyramids, 
and, about the same time, the removal of the Tablet of 
Abydos, to the British Museum, was effected. The result 
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was the recognition of the important fact, that all the 
pos ate pyramids antedated the eighteenth dynasty, 
and that a vast number of tombs, and other monuments, 
contemporary with the first twelve dynasties, still re- 
mained, to be explored and placed. 

_ Mr. Gliddon very justly remarks, that “ we are dealing 
in events inconceivably remote, with stratified masses of 
time, and not with supposititious calculations, of the exact 
day, week, month, or year.” 

Another great discovery was made, in 1840, by Lepsius; 
but was not known to Mr. Gliddon till 1843, after the 
publication of his Ancient Egypt, quoted by our reviewer; 
viz., that the Tablet of Abydos, between cartouche number 
forty and number thirty-nine, omits the 13th, 14th, 15th, 
16th and 17th Manethenian dynasties, thus “ jumping over 
the entire Hyksos period,” and which marked a new era in 
the value of genealogical tablets. 

Though many important discoveries have been added 
since, the crowning labour of Lepsius was his triumph 
amidst the pyramids. We here have all the materials 
for placing the chronology of Egypt beyond even that of 
the Septuagint. Until the labours of Vyse and Perring, 
our knowledge about the pyramids was extremely vague. 
Their great work, embodying everything known on the 
subject, was published in 1839, in which they gave exact 
measurements and descriptions of thirty-nine. Even the 
number of pyramids at Memphis was not counted till 
1843, when Lepsius added thirty more, making sixty-nine 
in all. All these pyramids, too, without exception, belong 
to the ancient kingdom of Egypt, before the irruption of 
the Hyksos, who invaded Lower Egypt somewhere about 
2000, B. C.; and the whole of these were erected, (those, 
at least, between Aboorooash and Dashoor,) by kings who 
reigned at Memphis. ‘This is the opinion of Mr. Gliddon, 
whose opinions the reviewer has innocently misrepre- 
sented; and this opinion is shared by Lepsius, Bunsen, 
Birch, Barruchi, Hinks, Lesseur, Leemans, Henry, Backh, 
Ampére, Vyse, Rougé, etc.* 


* It is a striking fact, that there is to be found no trace of the remarkable 
events of Jewish history on the Egyptian monuments, though we find such a 
yast amount of curious detail recorded in hieroglyphics, at various epochs, 

rior to the age of Solomon. This silence of the monuments has induced the 
felief in many, perhaps a majority of Egyptologists, that all the events, from 
Abraham to the Exode, occurred during the reign of the Hyksos, who were 
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“These sixty-nine pyramids,” says Gliddon, “ represent 
some seventy or eighty kingly generations, (two kings 
sometimes having been buried in the same pyramid,) the 
last of which died before Abraham was born ;” and from 
this fact, and the immense labour which we know they 
required, he shows conclusively, that these pyramids could 
not have been less than fifteen hundred years in building. 
Even in the time of Herodotus, 5th century B. C., they 
were so ancient that their history was almost entirely 
lost, and we are told by him that the construction of the 
two largest consumed one hundred and six years. 

It will be instructive, also, to our reviewer, to be in- 
formed that Rosellini, (to whom he appeals for authority,) 
knew of but one hundred and seventy cartouches, or royal 
ovals, between Menes and Cambyses ; whereas Lepsius, in 
1842, gives about four hundred, recorded in hieroglyphics, 
and Barucchi increases the list to four hundred and fifty, in 
1846. In Rosellini’s day, the dates of the pyramids were 
not even attempted, and their history had not commenced. 
Such has been the wonderful progress in chronology, in 
the last few years. Even Dr. Nolan, who pushes the 
epoch of Menes up to 2637 B. C.,a date incompatible 
with the Septuagint chronology, passes over, in silence, 
many unplaced kings, and evidences drawn from the 

ramids. 

If farther proof of Egyptian chronology were demand- 
ed, it will be found, clear and ample, in the history of 
mummification,—which is inseparable from that of the 
pyramids. We are informed by Lepsius, Birch, Gliddon, 
Bunsen, etc., that the art of mummification antedates all 
history, and has been traced, with certainty, to the third 
dynasty, which Lepsius places in the 35th century, B. C. 
The Bible affords evidence of the antiquity of this art, in 
the statement, that Jacob and Joseph were embalmed in 
Egypt, and carried back to Canaan; and, if we are to 
believe the best authorities of the day, these bodies were 


foreigners; and who, instead of erecting monuments, occupied much of their 
time in destroying those of the preceding twelve dynasties. The epoch of 
Abraham was certainly about 2000 years B. C., and it is no less true, that the 
Exode took place in the beginning of the eighteenth dynasty. The pyramids, 
through the labours of Lepsius, Vyse and Perring, are now thrown back into the 
twelve first dynasties ; and we think that all the corroborative facts which might 
be cited, in addition to the silence of the monuments about the Israelites, show 


that they were contemporary, in Egypt, with these Shepherd Kings of the 
middle age of Egypt. 
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embalmed during the reign of the Shepherd Kings, or 
between the twelfth and eighteenth dynasties. 

We have before us an elaborate article, by Mr. Birch, 
of the British Museum, on the “ E’pochs of Mummies ;” and 
even Dr. Howe, if he would take the trouble to find out 
who and what Mr. Birch is, would not call in question 
one of his well-matured decisions. Mr. Birch traces 
mummies up to the third dynasty, though but few relics 
remain of these early reigns. Whenhe comes down to 
the eleventh, and subsequent dynasties, he finds them in 
plenty, and details a great deal of curious information 
about them. We have no space for any thing more than 
: bare allusion. The great antiquity of mummies is a fixed 

act. 

We shall close this hasty sketch of the chronology, with 
a short table, made out from the “ Chronologie der Aigyp- 
te,” of Baron Lepsius, which had not reached this country 
at the time our reviewer perpetrated his dismal doctrinal 
chronology. 

To Lepsius, have all the savans of Europe, with one 
accord, turned their eyes, as the master spirit of the day, 
in Egyptian discoveries ; and, certainly, no one has ever 
combined the necessary qualifications in a higher degree 
than himself. 


Erocu or Menes—commencement of historical period— 
Thirty dynasties. 


Otv Empire. B. C. 
Ist dyn. Accession of Menges, - - 3893 
Commencement of monumental period. 3d dyn. 
4th dyn. Pyramids and tombs extant, began, 3426 
12th dyn. i a = “« ends, 2124 


* The pyramids are swrounded by numerous private contemporary tombs, 
which supply a vast amount of curious corroborative information, They are 
covered with paintings, sculptures, inscriptions, giving evidence of a, highly 
advanced state of civilization, arts, sciences, etc. Lepsius, in 1843, opened 
one hundred and six of these tombs, representing manners and customs of 
Egyptians five thousand years ago. So full and accurate was the knowledge 
derived from these representations, that he promises to “ write the Court 
Journal of the fourth Memphitic dynasty.” 

The hieroglyphical designation, KeSH, applied exclusively to African races, 
as distinct from the Egyptians, has been found, by Lepsius, as far back as the 
monuments of the sixth dynasty, B. C. 3000. There can be no doubt that 
this term is applied to negroes, and is one of the evidences of the early dis- 
tinctness of races. 
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Invasion of the Hyksos, comprising the ~ 
15th and 16th dyn., from B. C. 2101 to 1590 
New Empire. Restoration. 
17th dy:., began, ° - - sar ph Le 
30th dyn., ending on the 2d Persian invasion, 340* 


The monuments of the early dynasties have been so 
mutilated, and some six thousand years of time have 
thrown so many impediments in the way of the best-di- 
rected investigations, that it is probable we may never 
arrive at perfect accuracy ; but when such scholars as 
Lepsius, Bockh, Barucchi, Bunsen, Birch, Henry, Lesueur, 
Prisse, Ampére, Rougé, Hinks, Gliddon, etc., concur in the 
opinion that Egypt was not only populated, but possessed 
an organized government, and had erected national monu- 
ments, prior to any date which can be drawn from He- 
brew records, we cannot but regard the man who will 
still persevere in opposition, as blinded, and beyond the 
reach of sense and argument. Is it not extraordinary, 
too, that our reviewer will appeal to “the numerous con- 
firmations of Scripture, which the manners and customs 
of Egypt, depicted on the monuments, afford,” as far back 
as the eighteenth dynasty; and yet, without a shadow of 
reason, repudiate the evidence drawn from the preceding 
monuments, which oppose the doctrines he claims to be 
“bound to defend.” 

Let us now pause for a moment, and compare the chro- 
nology of Genesis with that of Egypt. The genealogical 
table already given, shows but ten generations between 
the deluge and Abraham; which, according to the He- 
brew text, consume about 292 years, and, according to 
the Septuagint, 1070 years. The monumental history of 
Egypt gives at least twelve dynasties, (not generations,) 
antedating Abraham, which must consume incomparably 
more time ; and we might safely challenge the reviewer 
to find good authority, in the year 1850, to controvert this 
assertion. It is vain to attempt to get around this dilem- 
ma, by saying that Abraham, and his postdiluvian ances- 
tors, lived longer than we of the present day. We know 


* Jt should be remarked that, while Lepsius, from new data, is pushin 
back the era of Menes to 3893 B. C., he has actually lowered that of Toraclitish 
history. He places Abraham about 1500 B.C., and the Exodus 1309 B. C. 
It is to be hoped that his great work will soon be translated, as it must, at 
least, put an end to all “short chronology.” 
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that their cotemporaries, in Egypt, lived no longer than 
generations of modern times; and no one will contend 
for difference of longevity between Jews and Egyptians. 
Abraham and Sarah had never heard of their fathers and 
grand-fathers living to these extravagant ages; for they 
were both astonished, and Sarah laughed, when told that 
she should bear a child, at the age of ninety ! 

N or is it less vain to attempt to get round the difficulty, 
as is now becoming the fashion, by saying “ that Genesis 
was not intended to teach chronology.” We can, as Pro- 
fessor Stuart says, only judge what it intends to teach, by 
its language ; there can be no other rule of interpretation ; 
and the 5th, 10th and 11th chapters of this book do give 
us, in plain language, genealogies and chronology, without 
qualification. It teaches genealogies and chronology, as 
clearly as language can speak, which are manifestly 
wrong; and which, though Christ passed over in silence, 
(as he did much else in the Old Testament that might 
have been corrected) he did not vouch for or affirm. It 
did not belong to his mission to teach other than those 
truths which were absolutely essential to the faith which 
he brought. He, at least, did not peril the vital in the 
vain assertion of the unimportant. 

But we have already overleaped our prescribed bounds, 
and must draw to a close; though more than half the re- 
viewer's errors are left uncorrected. The essential points, 
however, have been seized, and enough, we trust, has been 
said to serve as a caution to him and his collaborateurs, 
against the expression of hasty and erroneous opinions, 
on subjects of such gravity, and to which they have 
shown themselves so unequal. Let us, for a moment, 
look back and ask what are the true questions at issue ? 
They are simply these : 

Ist. Are all the races of men, of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
America, Australia, &c., whose diverse types antedate all 
history, descended from Noah’s family ? 

2d. Does the Bible, in a historical sense, teach such 
community of origin, or does it, except incidentally, speak 
of any other than the Hebrew race? 

We have given a decided negative to these questions, 
for the following general reasons: 

1st. Because the account given in Genesis itself, of the 
wide dispersion of mankind, soon after the flood, and of 
different nations, different tongues, large cities, écc., in the 
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3d and 4th generations from Noah, is utterly irreconcila- 
ble with the idea of a common origin. 

2d. Because the earliest biblical date for the deluge, 
which can possibly be contended for, is the year 3,246 B. 
C.; and it bas been clearly demonstrated, by the most 
competent Egyptologists of the present day, that Egypt, 
long previous to this date, was a populous and highly 
civilized nation, with monuments standing, and on many 
of which were recorded evidences of distinct races. 

3d. Because it is proven, from authentic records, (ad- 
mitted, too, by the reviewer’s quotations from Medhurst) 
that the Chinese chronology extends beyond all Jewish 
annals; and because there are good and sufficient reasons 
for believing that India, America, and other countries, had 
peculiar races, contemporary with those of China and 
Egypt. 

4th. Because the types of men now seen on the earth, 
may be traced to the remotest times of which we have 
any knowledge; and because we have no authenticated 
example of the transformation of one type into another. 
The Jews, in every climate of the four quarters of the 
globe, have preserved substantially the same type which 
they carried with them to Egypt 3,500 years ago. 

5th. Because it is conceded that the writers of the Old 
and New Testaments no where give evidence of more ex- 
tensive geographical and ethnographical knowledge than 
their profane contemporaries; which knowledge was limit- 
ed to a small fraction of the earth bordering on the Medi- 
terranean. 

6th. And lastly, because the most learned theologians, 
of all nations, are far from being agreed as to the degree 
of authenticity and historical accuracy, of the various 
books of the Old and New Testaments; thus leaving the 
field open to fair investigation. 

Not only is it our misfortune to differ widely from the 
reviewer on the foregoing points, but also as to the zm- 
portance of the subject before us. “Our amazement,” 
says he, “is not diminished, when we consider the trifling 
cause for this outcry against scripture (doctrine?) Dr. 
Nott imagines the Ethiopians to be a different race from 
ourselves.” 

No man capable of philosophical reflection, can regard 
the diversity of races as a “trifling” fact. If it really be 
a truth, as we believe, (and in this opinion we are sus- 
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tained by Agassiz, Morton, Pickering,* and other leading 
authorities) that there are several races, of distinct ori- 
gins ; if, too, these races differ in physical organization, in 
intellectual and moral perfectibility ; and are severally 
formed to flourish best in certain climates, and in certain 
positions in the social scale; what mind can grasp its 
endless bearings, or what true philanthropist could wish 
to strangle its investigation? The 3,000,000 of blacks in 
the United States, the condition of the West Indies, the 
Indian population of America, &c., &c., certainly afford 
something more than “trifling cause”—not to speak of 
other causes—for this “outcry” against doctrine, which, 
we contend, the true Scripture was never intended to 
assert. 

When the reviewer presumes to “denounce” the “ views” 
of others, “as dangerous to religion, morality and law,” 
he arrogates for himself and his doctrines a supremacy 
which will not be conceded in a free and enlightened 
country. We trust that we have never been wanting in 
proper respect for the clergy of all denominations, or 
backward in extending them kindnesses when occasion 
offered ; and it shall be our pride and pleasure to continue 


* Dr. Bachman has afforded us considerable occasion for argument, when 
he undertakes to treat on this subject of the races; so extraordinary has been 
his misunderstanding of the plain language of Agassiz, Morton and Pickering. 
He quotes, in his book, a paragraph from Agassiz, to prove that he was in 
favour of unity, which we construed in the opposite sense. M. Agassiz has put 
him right in the matter since. The Dr. seems equally determined not to un- 
derstand Dr. Morton; but we will take the liberty of informing him, that Dr. 
Morton fully concurs with us on this point. And, as for Pickering, we shall 
quote a paragraph from page 805, of his “ Races of Man.” 

After speaking of Animals and Plants, he says: 

“Not so, however, with the human family. Notwithstanding the mixtures 
of race, during two centuries, in the United States, no one has remarked a 
tendency to the development of anew race. In Arabia, where the mixtures 
are more complicated, and have been going on from time immemorial, the re- 
sult does not appear to have been different. On the Egyptian monuments I 
was unable to detect a change in the races of the human family. Neither does 
written history afford evidence of the extinction of one physical race of men, 
or the development of another previously unknown.” 

Dr. Bachman tells us, that he has “ recently read very few of the numerous 
works written on the subject”—has not even read the last edition of Prichard. 
We think he had better quit reading entirely, until he can learn to understand 
plain English, and writing, until he learns common courtesy. We must, how- 
ever, in justice to the Dr., give him full credit for his boldness, in attempting 
to work a subject so vast out of his own brain, without assistance from others. 


“ And still they gazed, and still the wonder grew, 
How one small head could carry all he knew.” 
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those friendly relations which have always existed between 
us. We shall not, however, so far forget our self-respect, 
as to submit tamely to aggression and insults, like those 
that we have taken in hand to resent, from any respecta- 
ble source. 

Dr. Prichard may be taken as a fair type of this school 
of theological naturalists. He was for forty years writing 
on this subject, and, with every edition was changing his 
ground, as science advanced upon him,—until, in his last, 
he gives up the chronology of Genesis, the ages of the 
patriarchs, and, in fact, its authenticity. We shall close 
with a quotation from Mr. Burke, editor of the Ethnologi- 
cal Journal—pp. 281. 


“We look upon Dr. Prichard as the victim of a false theory ; 
perhaps no one has been more injured by a theory than he has been 
by his. With learning enough, and talent enough, and patience 
and candour enough, to confer benefits of the highest order upon 
science, his great work leaves ethnology just where it found it. We 
are not aware that it has developed a single great fact or principle. 
In its purely ethnological department, nothing is concluded, nothing 
is proved, all is vagueness and generalization, from the beginning to 
the end. How, indeed, could it be otherwise? Wagueness can 
beget nothing but vagueness; or what could be expected from a 
theory originally based, not upon a scientific demonstration, but upon 
a theological assumption. Science is difficult enough to the free; 
how can any great results be expected from those who, notwithstand- 
ing their earnest love of truth, are still compelled, from their educa- 
tion or position, to approach to certain subjects with unsandalled feet, 
and reverential awe, and humbled intellects? Nature unveils her- 
self to the brave alone—to those who look upon her with an ardent 
and fearless gaze, convinced that she has nothing to reveal that is 
not noble, and beautiful, and good.” 

J.C. N. 

Mobile, Ala. 
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Art. VI.—Tue Barrues or tHe Rio Granpe. 

1. Our Army on the Rio Grande, §&c. By T. B. Tuore. 
Philadelphia: Carey & Hart. 1846. 

2. Campaign Sketches of the War with Mexico. By 
Capt. W. S. Henry, U.S. Army. New-York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 1847. 

3. Life of Maj. Gen. Zachary Taylor, with notices of 
the War, &c. By Joun Frost, L. L. D. New-York: 
D. Appleton & Co. 1847. 

4. The War with Mexico. By R. S. Rirtey, Brevet Maj. 
in the U.S. Army, 1st Lieutenant 2d Reg. Artillery. 
In two volumes. New-York: Harper & Brothers, 
1849, 

5. The other side, or Notes for the History of the War 
between Mexico and the United States, written in 
Mexico, translated from the Spanish, and edited, with 
Notes. By Apert C. Ramssy, Col. 11th U.S. In- 
fantry during the War, &c. New-York: John Wiley. 
1850. 

6. Various Congressional Documents, including the Mil- 
itary Correspondence and Reports. Published from 
1847 to 1849. 


Mucus diversity of opinion has been expressed with re- 
gard to the causes of the Mexican war. It has been va- 
riously ascribed, sometimes to the annexation of Texas 
exclusively ; again, to the movement of our military force 
to the Rio Grande frontier ;—to the special location of 
this force directly opposite to the Mexican town of Mata- 
moras; and, more remotely, to the ill feeling engendered 
by oppressions of our citizens, resident in, and trading to 
that country, and exactions of indemnity on our part, 
which had occasioned such a degree of exasperation, that 
a mere pretext was required to produce an outbreak. 
This pretext, it is alleged, was furnished by admitting into 
the Union, a State which Mexico persisted, to the last, in 
claiming as a portion of her domain. All these elements 
of dissatisfaction, each in some degree, no doubt, exerted 
an influence against the probable early return of harmo- 
ny and mutual good-will between the republics,—and, 
combined with others, some of which are worthy of no- 
tice, led, irresistibly perhaps, to the immediate rupture. 
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One of these may be found, in the small number of Uni- 
ted States troops sent to the distant frontier. Three thou- 
sand men, hundreds of miles from any considerable portion 
of our population, without immediate support, and with an 
extended base of operations, having but one accessible 
point of supply, and that greatly exposed, presented a 
strong temptation to hostility. By destroying this little 
army, which, under the circumstances, was supposed ea- 
sy, the Mexicans calculated that concessions would be 
made to them for the sake of peace. With such a tri- 
umph, their self-love would have been satisfied. But if, 
on the contrary, war should be continued, and a new ar- 
my sent to the field, the initiation, under every advantage, 
would be theirs; the moral of their soldiers and citizens 
would have been perfected, and enthusiasm carried to the 
highest pitch ; the union of all their factions might have 
followed, and the whole nation have been aroused to 
arms. And, in truth, possessing many resources, and oc- 
cupying in strength the disputed territory, the opposition 
to us would have appeared quite formidable. Fortu- 
nately, by indomitable valour and superior skill on our 
part, all their hopes were frustrated, and all our disasters 
were averted. Yet, if double the number of troops had 
been stationed in Texas, it is more than probable that the 
Mexicans would have been over-awed, and _ hostilities 
would never have taken place. At all events, they would 
have been postponed for a season, affording time to the 
Mexicans to adopt a cooler policy, to calm their anger, 
and suffer other counsels than those of Paredés, to adjust 
their difficulties with the Northern Republic. 

Another source of discord originated a long time ago, 
and consisted in the general hatred, springing from envy 
of our acknowledged superiority in every thing. After 
the expulsion of the Emperor, Iturbide, Mexico establish- 
ed a confederated Republic, modelled upon our system of 
government. She adopted a constitution similar to ours, 
and enacted, to some extent,—as far indeed as was com- 
patible with her different situation—similar laws. With 
this external resemblance, being on cordial terms of friend- 
ship with us, from the aid our citizens rendered her in the 
struggle for freedom, and our early recognition of her in- 
dependence, she relied confidently upon a relatively equal 
progress in all those pursuits, and a conformity with all 
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those principles, which give stability, enlightenment and 
prosperity to a people. But she had not formed a just 
estimate of her national and individual character, and 
the result by no means realized the anticipation. While 
we advanced with unexampled strides to greatness and 
renown, she, on the contrary, made little, if any progress : 
and, in a short period, disunions, the frequent deposition 
of her Presidents, and finally revolution, which consolida- 
ted her States, and centralized all power in the head of 
the government, produced a retrograde in her civilization. 
Comparing her condition with ours, even the most blinded 
self-love could not fail to perceive the vast difference 
between the Republics—the onward progress of the one, 
and the gradual, but certain decline of the other. The 
Mexican vanity,—this being the prominent trait in the 
Spanish, and existing to a more excessive degree in the 
degenerate Mexico-Spanish character—was deeply mor- 
tified. Envy, the twin sister of vanity, was awakened ; 
and in place of their former admiration of us, the Mexi- 
cans cherished the bitterest hatred for every thing that 
is American.* The higher intelligence and energy of 
our citizens who dealt among them, produced their legiti- 
mate fruit. They were successful beyond competition. 
In consequence, they were maltreated ;—they were im- 
prisoned on slight grounds,—their property was some- 
times destroyed, or confiscated; and they were denied 
equal privileges with citizens of other countries. The 
extension over them of the protection of our government, 
increased the dislike to us. As the older Republic, we 
were singularly forbearing—treated them with great mag- 
nanimity, and used every proper means to remove their 
prejudices, and to conciliate their confidence. But the 
cancer was deep seated and ineradicable. The events of 
the Texan revolution and its success, widened and irrita- 
ted the sore. There was no hope to inspire confidence,— 
none of reconciliation,—all harmony was at an end. Our 
advice was construed into insult—our generous forbear- 
ance was at length supposed to arise from tarneness, as 
in the recent case of Cuba, which aptly illustrates the 
Spanish character. Their arrogance was increased— 
their conceit magnified, by such self-engendered notions ; 


*The United States are called par eminence, America, and their citizens. 
Americans. 
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and the natural result of all, including the indiscreet ex- 
posure of our army, was the wanton attack upon us in 
Texas, and upon the soil which had become ours by the 
act of annexation. 

This act of annexation was the ostensible reason which 
Mexico offered for resorting to arms ; although she agreed 
to recognize the independence of Texas, on condition that 
the latter should not unite with any other country ; in 
other words, should not unite with us.* The civilized 
world has decided upon the absurdity of a war founded 
upon so paltry a plea. Texas, it was well known, had 
won her independence on the field of battle ;—she had 
repelled her invaders, protected her citizens, and estab- 
lished a stable government, which the principal powers 
of Europe acknowledged to exist, de facto and de jure. 
For a number of years there had, not only been no at- 
tempts at conquest by the mother country, but no insults 
even had been offered to her. The claim was entertained, 
but confessedly without the power to enforce it; and 
without right or justice in the pretension, was only ridi- 
culous. Under the laws of nations, Texas, therefore, was 
a sovereign State, and as such, was enabled to determine 
her relation to other sovereigns. She was as competent 
to unite herself to England, or France, as to the United 
States; and her choice of the latter, because their insti- 
tutions better suited her, and their people were kindred 
in ancestry and language, and allied by political affinities, 
did not invalidate the recognized principle. If the com- 
mercial rivals of this country did not extend to her their 
sympathies, they, at least, did not deny her power to act, 
nor the justice of her proceeding.t It was never ques- 
tioned by them, that her destinies were in her own kee- 
ping. Having consummated the Union with our confe- 
deracy, her western boundary became matter of dispute. 
In other countries, this flimsy pretext was seized upon to 
justify denunciation of what was termed our dominating 
propensities—and was followed by much vituperation of 
our free institutions. In our own, a party, heralded by 
the delusive watch-word of “ free-soil,” and nourishing in 
its bosom the germs of disunion, with untold disasters to 


* The other side, dic., p. 26. 
{ France and England protested, but it was mainly with the view to pre- 
serve the balance of power on this continent. 
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the Northern States,—failing to defeat annexation, and 
knowing the disputed territory would come under the ju- 
risdiction of a slave State—not only leagued with foreign- 
ers against the policy of our government, but sided with 
the enemy, and encouraged and aided him, with all the 
means at their disposal. Worse than the old faction of the 
Hartford Convention, they prayed for a foreign grave to 
all our soldiers—they rejoiced openly in ail our mishaps— 
and some refused, while holding high militia appoint- 
ments, to honour the remains of our heroes, who had fal- 
len in battle. 

The clause in Mr. Calhoun’s treaty, and incorporated 
in the joint resolutions, leaving the boundary open for 
subsequent discussion and settlement, on equitable terms 
with Mexico, was one of the points on which the contro- 
versy hinged. Yet it is clear that neither Mr. Calhoun, 
nor our government, would ever have conceded the strip 
of territory beyond the Nueces. The ultimatum, in any 
adjustment, would have been the Rio Grande, though the 
upper portion would have been balanced by some pecu- 
niary compensation, both as a salvo to Mexican pride, 
and for the assertion of our magnanimity in the face of a 
morbid sentiment prevailing in Europe. But the boun- 
dary line presented no features of intrinsic difficulty ; and 
the question was always susceptible of an easy solution. 
It was the mere straw, that Mexico grasped in her dying 
effort to claim all of Texas; and she used it as arallying 
cry for her excitable and tenacious population, and as a 
plausible argument, before a partial world, for her con- 
tention with us, even to hostilities. From 1685, when de 
la Salle entered the Bay of Matagorda, and made the 
first settlement in Texas, to the period of annexation in 
1845, there had been little serious doubt about the south- 
western limit of Texas. Our government considered Del 
Norte as our boundary, from the purchase of Louisiana, 
to the treaty of Florida, (Washington,) as the public re- 
cords will amply prove. Mr. Clay based his objections 
to the Florida treaty in 1820, mainly on the ground, that 
the treaty making power gave no authority to cede any 
portion of our soil; and contended that our possessions 
between the Sabine and the Ric Counce, were more va- 
luable than both the Florida Ductg the Texas revo- 
lutionary war, and the stat’ of quasi war which followed, 
the Mexicans repeatedly acknowledged the Rio Bravo to 
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be the boundary. The Texas Convention fixed that river 
to its source as the limit, in the Constitution of the State ; 
and when we received her, it was with the boundaries 
established by her organic law. But the treaty of Gua- 
daloupe Hidalgo, vindicated and fixed forever her and our 
dividing lines with Mexico. It is not our purpose, howe- 
ver, to discuss fully this branch of the subject; and if our 
allusions to a few of the points in the case, prove sug- 
gestive to the reader of further inquiry, our object is ac- 
complished. To trace the title, link by link, of Texas, to 
all that she holds, would require an entire article. And, 
satisfactory as it might prove, to those who are inclined 
to be impartial and just in their opinions of the public 
policy, it would exert no sort of influence upon the domi- 
nant sectional party in those States which are pre-deter- 
mined to over-ride right, treaty obligation and the Consti- 
tution, to gratify their unrelenting prejudice, and secure 
their schemes of political power, and sectional aggran- 
dizement. Were Texas a “free State,” as in the language 
of the day it is termed, there would not be an hour’s dis- 
cussion of her rights. But with the Union arrayed against 
her, of fanatics, who hold that the Bible itself is subor- 
dinate to the anti-slavery sentiment—and of legislators, 
who assert that conscience (perverted?) supersedes the 
Constitution and the deliberate oath to support it—and of 
demagogues, whose rule of political action is, that the 
voice of the majority, however directed, is the Constitu- 
tion—and of a people, imbued with the above doctrines, 
and active in the advocacy of them ;—we have small hope 
of a just decision, save by those means which God and 
nature have given to every people, by which to resist ty- 
ranny and maintain right. But we have no fondness for 
discussions of this character. We are of those, who be- 
lieve that the argument connected with the slavery ques- 
tion, kindred to this, was long since exhausted ; and in the 
words of Troup, of Georgia, we are ready to stand by our 
arms. If political iniquities are to be enacted, we are 
prepared to meet them. If disunion is desired by the 
North, we say in the name of equality and of honor, let it 
be so! If, however, it is their aim to continue us—under a 
Constitution p:<vaved to our injury, but consecrated in 
our affections, as the °>™.%tion from patriots and free- 
men—the “ hewers of woot and drawers of water,” to our 
own brethren—the most degrading and contemptible of all 
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conditions,—we scorn the subserviency, and only await 
the distinct avowal, and corresponding action, to return 
our answer. 

Whatever may be the termination of this issue, be- 
tween the North, and Texas, and the South, the origin of 
it is traceable to the pretensions of Mexico; and, by ad- 
mitting their validity now, the war, and the main occa- 
sion of it, on our part, will be emphatically condemned. 
If the territory in dispute, did not belong rightfully to 
Texas, in none of its area, it was not only indelicate in the 
extreme. but it was unjust to occupy it with our troops. 
This dilemma is forced upon the North. By the act, ap- 
proved, Dec. 31st, 1845, Congress, by an almost unani- 
mous vote, recognized the country beyond the. Nueces, as 
part of our territory, by including it within our own re- 
venue system, and appointing for it a revenue officer. 
The North voted, almost to a man, for the war bill, intro- 
duced on receiving intelligence of the capture of Thorn- 
ton’s squadron, on this territory. John Quincy Adams 
also admitted in debate, that Texas was entitled to the 
left bank of the Rio Grande, for some distance above its 
mouth.’ And Gen. Taylor, in an official letter, dated Cor- 
pus Christi, Oct. 4th, 1845, uses the following language: 


“Tt is with great deference that I make any suggestions, on to- 
pics which may become matter of delicate negotiation ; but if our 
government, in settling the question of boundary, makes the line of 
the Rio Grande an ultimatum, I can not doubt that the settlement 
will be greatly facilitated and hastened, by our taking: possession, at 
once, of one or two suitable points, on or quite near that river.” * 
* %* * “ However salutary may be the effect produced upon 
the border people, by our presence here, we are too far from the 
frontier, to impress the government of Mexico with our readiness to 
vindicate, by force of arms, if necessary, our title to the country, as 
far as the Rio Grande.”—-Ez. Doc. No. 60, 30th Congress, p. 108. 


With the above brief observations, as the introductory 
notice of the war, we shall proceed to trace the events 
in the campaign of Gen. Taylor, to the fall of Monterey, 
with a running military commentary, which is the special 
design of this paper. 

Gen. Taylor, with a few companies of soldiers, arrived 
in Aranzas bay, Texas, in July 1845, and, in the following 
month, encamped them at Corpus Christi. In the course 
of the fall, all his contemplated troops having assembled, 
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he was prepared for either defence or a forward move- 
ment. Pending the negotiation of our Minister in Mexico, 
he was instructing his army—drilling and disciplining it, 
for whatever emergency might arise. The refusal, finally, 
to receive Mr. Slidell, and the probability of an abortive 
result to the negotiation, induced our government to sever 
the Gordian difficulty, by seizing and holding all the ter- 
ritory in dispute, and thus forcing Mexico to sue for a set- 
tlement ; consequently, an order was issued, on the 13th of 
January, 1846, for our army to take position on the East- 
ern bank of the Rio Grande. It was suggested, in the in- 
structions, that the points opposite Matamoras and Mier, 
were suitable ones to occupy ; but the discretion of select- 
ing others was entrusted to the General in command. 
The supplies were accordingly shipped to Point Isabel, 
which was chosen as the depét for immediate, and also, 
if necessary, for ulterior operations ; the only choice, in- 
deed, for there was no alternative ; and on the eighth of 
March, the army moved by successive brigades, to occupy 
the line of the Rio Grande. Armed bodies of Mexicans 
were occasionally met on the march. On the seventeenth, 
one of them protested against our advancing further into 
the country ;—on the twentieth, another forbade our cross- 
ing the Colorado, on penalty of considering it a “ declara- 
tion of war,” and being fired on. Dispositions were made 
to protect the passage ; the river being four feet deep, one 
hundred yards wide, and with high banks; and a selected 
battalion was directed to lead the way. The impatient 
gallantry of Worth, however, who commanded the ad- 
vance, impelled him to the front; and, under the blasts of 
the enemy’s bugles, who aimed to frighten us as the French 
did the Austrians at Arcola, he dashed impetuously through 
the stream and ascended the opposite shore. The enemy 
disappeared, however, without more striking demonstra- 
tions; and the prospect of an affair, to enliven the men 
under their trials, and familiarize them with their officers 
under fire, was at anend. Yet, the tone of the army was 
manifested to the General, and it rendered implicit the 
confidence he reposed in them, in subsequent scenes. Point 
Isabel had been garrisoned by the enemy, but, on our ap- 
proach, its houses were fired, and the place abandoned. 
On the 24th, the General, with Twigg’s dragoons, pro- 
ceeded thither, to meet the fieet, and obtain supplies. The 
place was occupied without resistance, and a field work 
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for future defence, was immediately traced. On the 28th, 
the army reached its destined post, opposite to Matamo- 
ras. Palo Alto had been passed in the march, and Taylor 
noticed its locality as one, upon which he would be glad 
to meet the enemy ; and his wish, singularly enough, was 
gratified.* Worth was sent at once to communicate, to 
the Mexican Governor, the pacific objects of our move- 
ment ; and then occurred the interview with La Vega, in 
which the latter objected, with some bitterness, to our 
hoisting the flag of the stars and stripes. The Mexicans 
began, immediately, their preparations for hostilities— 
built redoubts, and planted batteries—The Americans, on 
our side, broke ground in a few days, upon a bastioned 
field work. Proclamations were issued by the enemy 
against the “ barbarians of the North,’—impertinent mes- 
sages and demands were transmitted to our head-quarters, 
and well devised efforts were made to seduce our foreign 
soldiers from their colours; some of whom were shot in 
attempting to desert. The braggardism of the Mexican 
authorities, furnished materials of amusing conversation 
in camp, and excited contempt, rather than apprehension. 
At that time, hostilities were not seriously contemplated. 
The decree of Paredes, of the 21st March, resolving upon 
the extreme of war, to “defend” the territory of the na- 
tion, was not known; nor had his order of the 4th April, 
directing the Mexicans to cross the river and destroy us, 
been received. But, in a short period, the aspect of things 
was changed, by the disappearance of Col. Cross, and the 
death of Lieut. Porter, both of whom were murdered by 
predatory bands of Mexicans. Ampudia assumed com- 
mand on the 11th of April, and required our countermarch 
“in 24 hours.” Arista arrived on 24th April, and an- 
nounced to Taylor, that war had begun, and he should 
prosecute it. These events led to the belief that collision 
was inevitable, and Taylor held his troops well concen- 
trated and in hand. Rumors that the enemy were cross- 
ing the river, induced him to order out parties of dragoons 


* About this time Gen. Taylor is said, on high authority, to have made a 
remark characteristic of his Siacepard of the technicalities of war. “He had 
determined to encamp” for the night, when Worth, in view of the report of 
Ampudia’s march, with 5000 men, advised an advance to the junction of cer- 
tain roads, which he recommended as a good strategic point to occupy. To 
which Taylor replied, “d—n your stratagems, Worth ;—we will halt here !” 
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to observe their movements. Thornton’s squadron was 
despatched up the river, and on the 26th, while on the 
Eastern bank, and within our jurisdiction, was surrounded, 
attacked and captured, by overwhelming numbers. Our 
territory having thus been invaded, and our troops attacked 
by the regular forces of the enemy, the question of war 
was no longer a matter of speculation. Hostilities actu- 
ally existed, and were destined to continue until the sub- 
jugation of the Mexican republic. Taylor made an in- 
stant requisition for 5000 men, not to aid in his defence, 
but to enable him to penetrate the enemy’s country ; and, 
by vigorous operations and decisive efforts, compel him 
early to sue for peace. He hastened the completion of 
his fort; and hearing, though falsely, that his depot at 
Point Isabel was invested by the enemy, he determined to 
march to its relief, and, at the same time, procure for his 
army an ample supply of military and subsistence stores. 

Throughout this petty warfare, previous to Thornton’s 
surrender, Taylor had behaved with consummate prudence. 
He exhibited great moderation under innumerable emer- 
gencies; calm under the general excitement—firm in the 
discipline of his command—energetic in constructing his 
defensive works—he preserved a uniform temper with the 
enemy, and judiciously and faithfully executed the orders 
of his government. But the scene now changes, and from 
the cautious and conciliatory diplomatist, we are to view 
him as the great captain, accomplishing the boldest schemes 
of strategy, and invariably defeating his enemy under fear- 
ful disadvantages. 

On the Ist of May, he marched for Point Isabel, leaving 
an infantry regiment and two artillery companies to de- 
fend the fort in his absence ; and the next day reached the 
Point without opposition. Yet, Arista anticipated this 
movement—he designed to interrupt our communication, 
and give us battle when we should attempt to re-open it.* 
But he was unable to pass the river in time to execute his 
plan. Perceiving that the fort was occupied, the enemy, 
at Matamoras, commenced, on the 3d, the memorable bom- 
bardment, which continued with intervals until the yth. 
The place was surrounded and summoned, but a prompt 
and unanimous refusal was gallantly returned. Twenty- 
seven hundred shot and shells were thrown—the com- 


* The Other Side, or a Mexican History of the War. 
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mander was killed—a number were wounded,—the small 
garrison, in an extensive work, had little repose ; but there 
was never a thought of yielding. Ampudia commanded 
the investment, with a large detachment from Arista’s ar- 
my ;—a midnight assault was meditated and arranged, but 
the boastful hero dared not hazard so bold a measure. 
Relief was finally afforded by the victories of Palo Alto 
and Resaca de la Palma. 

To these victories let us now turn our attention, by fol- 
lowing Taylor’s progress. While these events were oc- 
curring, Taylor made the necessary dispositions to protect 
Point Isabel. Having obtained his supplies and ascer- 
tained the condition and prospects of the garrison at fort 
Brown, and that the enemy occupied the road, he marched 
on the 7th of May, in the direction of Matamoras.* The 
following afternoon, after a hot march of twelve miles, 
the enemy was discovered in order of battle, on the ex- 
tensive plain of Palo Alto. They numbered, according to 
various estimates, from six to eight thousand men, inclu- 
ding two thousand or more of cavalry, and twelve pieces 
of artillery.t Taylor’s force was one hundred and eighty 
officers and twenty-one hundred and eleven men,{ including 
two squadrons of dragoons, two horse batteries and two 
18 pounders ; 10 pieces in all.§ The battle which ensued, 
was essentially of artillery. But there was an important 


* We insert the admirable order for the march. “The army will march 
to-day, at three o'clock, in the direction of Matamoras. It is known that 
the enemy has recently occupied the route in force. If still in possession, 
the General will give him battle. The commanding General has every con- 
fidence in his officers and men. If his orders and instructions are carried 
out, he has no doubt of the result, let the enemy meet him in what num- 
bers they may. He wishes to enjoin upon the battalion of infantry, that their 
main dependence must be in the bayonet.” The effect of this order was all- 
powerful, in giving consistency and union to the individual resolution already 
formed, to conquer at all hazards. And it confirmed the following remarks 
of Napoleon, of the truth of which we never doubted, * Discipline binds troops to 
their colours ; it is not harangues at the moment of attack, which render them 
brave ; old soldiers dislike them, and the young forget them at the first fire. 
There is not a single harangue recorded by Livy, which was ever spoken 
by the General of an army; because there is not one, which has the char- 
acteristic of an impromptu, The gesture of a beloved General, esteemed and 
looked up to by his men, is of more value than the finest speech. The 
printed order of the day, has much more influence than the harangues of 
the ancients ever had.” Montholon, vol. iv. 

+ Thorpe, p 158, gives the best evidence of the numbers of the enemy. 

¢ Taylor's report. Every officer is named. Ex. Doc. No. 60, 80th Con- 
gress p. 408, 

§ Arista’s report as to the Artillery. 
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difference in the use of this arm, by the belligerents, 
showing our superior skill. The enemy fired upon our 
batteries ; while our pieces were directed upon their mass- 
es; and this difference won the battle,—added to the fact, 
that their shot generally passed over our heads, while ours 
told with deadly effect on their ranks. They commenced 
the cannonade, and bore the return of our destructive 
discharges, for an hour, with unshrinking fortitude. Their 
historians assert even, that a column of infantry deployed 
under the exposure; which, if true, is one of the highest 
instances of their constancy and gallantry.* Finding this 
intolerable, at length, they moved with their numerous 
cavalry, aided by artillery, to attack and turn our right 
flank. But they were met and repulsed, with great. loss, 
by a section of Ringgold’s battery under Ridgely, and two 
regiments of infantry formed in asquare. In consequence 
of this defeat, their left was thrown back, and the front of 
battle changed. Taylor followed them up, making a corres- 
ponding change; and attacked their left with Ringgold’s bat- 
tery and the 18 pounders; at the same, directing Duncan’s 
battery upon other parts of their line. These batteries 
were well supported by columns of infantry. The enemy 
again sustained the terrific cannonade for a long time, 
without flinching, when they made repeated charges of 
cavalry which were backed, this time, with infantry ; but 
they could make no impression on our troops. In the 
mean time, the fire became so hot along their right, that 
they demanded to be led to the charge. Arista, to gratify 
them, formed a strong column and directed it upon our 
left. Duncan was the first to perceive the movement, and 
with permission, hastened to check them. His near ap- 
proach, concealed by the smoke, so astonished the enemy, 
that they halted even before his guns were unlimbered. 
Their line was exposed to an enfilade, and Duncan plied 
his guns upon them with vigour and rapidity—cut them 
up dreadfully, and soon drove them, in confusion, from the 
field. This feat of Duncan, the most brilliant of the day, 
terminated the battle. A general charge, at this moment, 
would have destroyed, or dispersed the hostile army, and 
have averted the losses of the following day. The enemy, 


*This coolness of the Mexicans has been ridiculed by the American edi- 
tor of their history. Yet, it is admitted that they fought well. The South- 
Carolina regiment, at Churubusco, performed ‘“‘on right by file into line,” 
under a hot fire from a very superior enemy! 
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however, were permitted to retire and take up a new po- 
sition for the night. The Americans slept on the field, 
expecting a renewal of the combat on the morrow,—as 
the enemy had only been repulsed and not overwhelmed. 
At daylight, a council of war* was convened, and the 
question submitted, whether we should advance or re- 
treat? Eight, of the eleven officers comprising it, advised 
to entrench in position, or retire to Point Isabel. The other 
three, McIntosh, Martin Scott and Duncant insisted on a 
forward movement, to relieve their comrades at Fort 
Brown, whose abandonment would be disgraceful and in- 
human. The last named officer volunteered to advance 
with a single regiment of infantry in support of his batte- 
ry! Taylor concurred with the minority, and directed 
that the enemy should be immediately felt. Arista, rein- 
forced by 2000 infantry, and a body of cavalry, retreated 
in the morning, and assumed a position at Resaca de la 
Palma. Our advance was again attacked in the af- 
ternoon, and a remarkable battle followed. The ground 
was unfavourable for the action of masses; a single bat- 
tery occupied the whole line along which artillery could 
be discharged ; and Ridgely’s fortune gave him the promi- 
nent distinction of the day. Cavalry, on our side, had 
small space in which to operate. On the enemy’s part, 
however, there were openings in the chapparal, where 
this arm was employed, as in the instances of Cochran’s 
death by lancers, and Barber’s gallant resistance, when, 
rallying his isolated company on the reserve, he repulsed 
them with slaughter. The General could not survey the 
entire field, and no opportunity was offered for display. 
Separate commanders, subalterns, and even uncommission- 
ed officers, occasionally acted independently. In places, the 
troops were divided into parties, by the dense undergrowth, 


* We have great contempt ordinarily for councils of war; and an instance 
can scarcely be recalled, of benefit having accrued from them. They were 
surely invented by a weak General, to divide, and thus diminish responsibi- 
lity. perce says, “they will terminate in the adoption of the worst 
course, which in war, is always the most timid; or, if you will, the most pru- 
dent. The only true wisdom in a General, is determined courage.” Prince 
Eugene says, “ they are only useful when you want an excuse for attempt- 
ing nothing.” Other great commanders have expressed the same opinion. 
The advice of juniors can be taken separately, and secresy be secured, which 
is rarely the case in the action of councils. The council alluded to, confirms 
these views. 

+ Ripley speaks of Belknap and Duncan, but we follow our authority, 
which we regard as better than his. 
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and at times, were concealed from each other. But there 
was a union of bravery and determination, and a univer- 
sal concurrence of confidence. The result was, that vic- 
tory accompanied each detachment. The adverse lines 
were every-where carried, while the fight was hand-to- 
hand, and obstinately maintained. Ridgely’s battery was 
advanced to within easy musket range.—Infantry were 
deployed to the right and left, and a battery and a column 
were held in reserve. The enemy’s pieces were not si- 
lenced by our fire, and Taylor ordered upon them a charge 
of dragoons, supported by infantry. May led off his squad- 
ron in the boldest style—overran the battery, and captured 
La Vega, commanding the action; while the infantry, 
after a severe conflict, seized, and held the battery. Fi- 
nally, driven from all his positions, the enemy fled in dis- 
may, and sought security beyond the river. The pursuit 
was prompt and vigorous, and many were drowned in the 
passage. If Taylor had been supplied with an equipage 
de pont, for which he applied on the 26th August, 1845, at 
Corpus Christi, he could, the same night, have utterly an- 
nihilated the opposite army, and have captured and occu- 
pied Matamoras. As it was, he was unable to enter this 
place until the 18th, and after the enemy had destroyed 
what munitions of war he could not transport, and had 
drawn off, in safety, the wreck of his army. He was pur- 
sued, however, by all the disposable mounted men-—was 
somewhat harrassed, and a few of his men captured. 
Thus ends the first chapter of active warfare on the Rio 
Grande. 

The operations of General Taylor, in this progress, have 
been a good deal criticised. While a few writers have 
approved them partially, others have condemned them, in 
the general and in detail. It is never difficult to judge 
after the event, and always easy to find fault. All the 
minute circumstances calculated to determine the action 
of a General, are unknown or overlooked. Even those 
Cassio’s, who “never set a squadron in the field”—“ mere 
prattlers, without practice’—and, who, from casual read- 
ing, have gathered some vague and flimsy notions of the 
theory of war, may pick a flaw in the most successful 
achievements of a consummate General. If all move- 
ments do not conform to some arbitrary rule—if all ma- 
neuvres are not rigidly performed, according to the for- 
mulas of tactics—and if all combats are not arranged, 
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and fought and won, under the dictates of certain max- 
ims—whether attended or not with the most brilliant re- 
sults, they will receive no applause at the mouths of these 
Martinets of war. And such doctrines are unblushingly 
advanced, in the face of the great masters of the art, who 
have said, “there is nothing absolute in war’—*there is 
no authority without exception’—that theory is useful in 
giving general ideas which form the mind, but its strict 
execution is dangerous—and that the approved maxims 
themselves oblige us to consider whether and when we 
should deviate from them.”* The most trifling event, im- 
possible to be foreseen, often decides a battle or the fate 
of the war. Experience, the great teacher, it is true, has 
commended to practice certain rules under given circum- 
stances, which an enlightened General will always ma- 
turely consider. There are fundamental principles in war, 
as in all sciences, which must be known and applied. Ig- 
norance or neglect of them, which is not to be predicated 
of a General selected for important command, would be 
as dangerous as for a tyro to experiment in a chemical 
laboratory. The grand rule is to adopt the best legiti- 
mate means, and the speediest method to insure success, 
with the least loss; and the genius of the commander, 
instructed, as it should be, by an acquaintance with ex- 
amples, must devise them. No two sets of circumstances 
ever did, or ever can, run precisely parallel ; and the mind, 
therefore, must muture its scheme for itself—mould its 
own manner of acting, in view of all the disposable ap- 
pliances—as Nupoleon said, “the axis should form the 
curve”’—and their execution must be trusted to courage 
and fortune. Believing with Jomini, that “la guerre est 
un drame passione, et nullement une operation mathe- 
matique,”’f and convinced, that the maxims of experience 
are to be considered as guides, and not rigid controllers of 
military operations, we will briefly allude to one or two of 
the controverted points, in the conduct of Gen. Taylor. 
Gen. Taylor had been chosen for delicate and responsi- 
ble duties, because of his personal and military qualities. 
His calm self-control and sound judgment, peculiarly fitted 
him for the armed conciliation policy in Texas; his un- 
conquerable courage and obstinate persistence, and his 
directness and energy of character, equally fitted him for 


* Napoleon and Frederick, +L art de la guerre. Brussels, 1838. 
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the hostile alternative. None of his efforts in life had 
been marked with failure. The following designation of 
the essential requisites of a good general, are as applicable 
to him, as if they were written with a knowledge of the 
man. 


“First, a great character, or moral courage that leads to great 
resolution ; then coolness or physical courage that conquers danger. 
Knowledge belongs only to the third line, but it will be a powerful 
auxiliary. Yet, by that, vast learning is not to be understood ; it is 
necessary to know a little, and to know it well; and especially to be 
strongly imbued with ruling principles. After these qualities, come 
those of personal character. A man brave, just, firm, equitable, es- 
teeming merit in others, without being envious of it, and skilful in 
using it to his own glory, will always be a good general, and can 
even pass for a great man.”* 


With a noble humanity, which adds the crowning grace 
to the wreath of the conqueror, such a description, to the 
letter, is that of the character of Gen. Taylor. Possess- 
ing the confidence of the government, and commanding 
nearly all the disposable regular forces of the country, he 
was instructed to post himself on the bank of the Rio 
Grande. The propriety of placing himself at Fort Brown, 
has been disputed. The object of the movement appears 
to us to have been two-fold: To occupy the extreme limit 
of our territory, and to exhibit our troops to the Mexicans, 
that the alternative might be distinctly perceived ; satis- 
factory negotiations and peace, or war for the disputed 
country, with its consequences. To accomplish these ends, 
it seems clear that the true point to be fronted, was Mata- 
moras. It was the largest town on the river; and if 
the policy was to overawe, there, of all others, was the 
place to begin. There, while peace lasted, supplies, to 
some extent, could be procured; and if hostile enterprises 
were to be projected against us, they would there natu- 
rally have birth, and could be early detected ; the depét 
for the army was only twenty-seven miles distant, and was 
fortified ; several roads led to it, and it was possible for 
the main body to reach it, without risking a general en- 
gagement ; and finally, the army was protected by a bas- 


* Jomini. LD’ Art dela Guerre, p. 69. We would substitute this definition— 
a comprehensive and enterprising mind, and moral courage to form great reso- 
lutions ; self-possession in danger, and knowledge of the art. 
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tioned work, which, Taylor said, five hundred men could 
defend against any odds.* 

It has been said also, that when hostilities began, Fort 
Brown should have been abandoned, and the army concen- 
trated on its base. The reasons for the course adopted, 
are to us unanswerable, whatever “all the experience of 
war” may have advised. 

Ist. Taylor had pledged himself to the enemy to main- 
tain his position, as conforming to positive instructions. 
When required on the 12th April, to decamp, or war would 
follow, he refused, and prepared for the alternative. When 
again required on the 22d, to remove the blockade of the 
river, or certain consequences would ensue, he declared 
his readiness to meet them. The last thought of the 
enemy was, that he would retreat. They rather looked for 
an advance on Matainoras; for Arista returned troops to 
the town, when he heard of a contemplated movement by 
Taylor on Ist May. To this reason, however, we attach 
no other weight, than belongs to the obstinate pride of the 
soldier. 

2d. The morale of the army would have been impaired. 
It was well disciplined and well officered, save that the 
complement, by the organization, was far from being com- 
plete; and all were exasperated at Mexican insults, and 
the murder of comrades, whom they were burning to 
avenge. But, excepting some soldiers who had seen some 
service in Florida, they had not received Napoleon’s “ bap- 
tism of fire.” An order to retreat, after Taylor’s bold 
rally, would have alarmed them. Confidence would have 
been lost, and fears of weakness have prevailed. This 
morale of troops is of the rarest sensibility ; it inspires 
mutual confidence, binds all in harmonious union, and is 
the lever of great deeds, when: elevated and perfected. 
But when vitiated—and excessive caution and timidity 
among a hundred things, exert such a tendency—then there 
is no disaster to which it may not lead. It must be cher- 
ished as scrupulously as reputation in man, or chastity in 
woman. In affecting it injuriously, by aretrograde march, 
in the face of the enemy, the latter would have been 


* Taylor's letter, 29th March, 1846. , 

+ Of his march to the Point, on the Ist May, the Matamoras “ Monitor” of 
the 4th, said—“ had not Gen. Taylor said, in al) his communications, that he 
was prepared to repel hostilities ? Why then does he fly, in so cowardly a 
manner, to shut himself up at the Point,” de., dc. 
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strengthened in due proportion; thousands of irregular 
troops would have rushed to their standard, and Point 
Isabel might have proved to us but a temporary halting 
place. The “eagle” might have been forced to bury his 
wings in the waters of the gulf. 

3d. It would have dishonoured the army. On the 26th 
April, Taylor called for 5,000 volunteers. Had he fallen 
back, there would have been no decisive battle before 
their arrival. A joint victory would have enured almost 
entirely to them. They would have claimed the major 
part of the glory, and none can deny, that the American 
people would cheerfully have conceded it to them. In- 
deed, it would have been said, that the army was rescued 
from annihilation; and, unpopular as it was before, it 
would never again have held up itshead. All the appear- 
ances would have been againstthem. The denunciations 
of uselessness and imbecility would have been repeated, 
and West Point graduates have continued to be stigma- 
tized, as merely “ kid glove dandies.” Deep mortification 
would have followed. The utmost restlessness would have 
been exhibited in after-battles, to redeem themselves, if 
possible, from the disgrace implied by neglect, injustice, 
and abuse. They were already stung to the quick by 
slurs upon the unavoidable failures in Florida, and the 
denial, by Congress, of the least commendation or encour- 
agement. Their wish was to wipe out all unfavourable 
impressions. They felt confident in their courage and 
skill; and it was a happy day for them at, Palo Alto, with- 
out a civilian in the ranks,.to divide the victory of the 
“regulars !” We sympathized in this exulting pride, and 
we rejoiced in that glorious spirit, which coveted all the 
honour of the fight, and the entire harvest equally of dan- 
ger and of fame. Taylor’s bold resolution to resist. the 
enemy, at all points—to repel him at Isabel and at Fort 
Brown, and to subdue him in open field—saved the army 
from obloquy, and erected firmly the foundation of his own 
pyramid of renown. 

4th. Taylor was stronger than the enemy. Common 
sense, as well as “all experience,” would have suggested 
that it was ordinarily very hazardous, to divide 3,000 men 
into three detachments, in front of 6 to 10,000 of the ene- 
my. It is alleged, as the maxim, “that you should never 
detach in presence of the enemy.” An important qualifi- 
cation is omitted from Napoleon’s remark. It should have 
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been added, “without a superiority of forces.” _And we 
contend that Taylor was superior. If calculated by the 
exact number of combatants, he was of course inferior. 
But that is not the mode of estimating an army. The 
experience of all times is against such arule. Numbers, 
unless there be an immense disparity, is a subordinate con- 
sideration. They did not tell at Marathon—they did not 
tell against Hannibal at Canne, nor against Cesar in Gaul, 
nor against Frederick the Great, nor against Napoleon in 
all his campaigns. Other elements enter into the combi- 
nation, which determine absolute superiority. The tal- 
ents of the general, the discipline and instruction of the 
troops, the national and individual character, their moral 
and physical qualities, and the circumstances of their posi- 
tion, are all to be counted. In all these requisites, our 
superiority was indisputable. Napoleon esteemed one 
French soldier equal to one English and to two Austrians. 
Is it vain-glorious to place one of our soldiers—combining 
the good traits of both French and English, the impetuos- 
ity of the one, and the tenacity of the other—as equal to 
three, or even four of the Mexicans? We think not, be- 
cause every affair of the war demonstrated it beyond 
cavil. Taylor, reasoning upon the unequal, yet triumph- 
ant struggles of the undisciplined Texians, with the same 
enemy, had no doubt of it, and the condition of things re- 
quired him to act in conformity with his belief.* He knew 
that he could not be cut off from Isabel; and securing 
that base on his arrival there, he was sure of his ability 
to relieve Fort Brown. The great. risk was the exposure 
of the latter, in his absence. But he had left there five 
hundred men, supplied and fortified. When the work was 
completed, and it was rendered so in time for an assault, 
he regarded it as impregnable. The contingency depend- 
ed upon the assault, and its probable success. Arista 
should have applied his entire strength to overwhelm the 
garrison, as success would have given him great moral 
power in a subsequent conflict. But the Mexican dreaded 
a close encounter with men, rendered desperate by their 
isolated situation; and it was uncertain when Taylor 


* Taylor wrote, May 20th—*“ In making the call of the 26th of April, for 
volunteers, I well knew, that if the Mexicans fought us at all, it would be before 
the arrival of the volunteers. It was tor the purpose of clearing the river, and 
performing such other service as the government might direct, that I thought it 
proper to ask for reinforcements.”—Ex. Doc., No. 60. p. 299. 
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would come upon him, and expose his army to a simulta- 
neous attack, in front and rear. At all events, he shrunk 
from the experiment, and Taylor’s judgment was sustained 
throughout, and his boldness rewarded by a triumph at 
every point. 

With regard to the battles. Taylor did not march out 
from Isabel simply to fight the Mexicans. If such was his 
design, he was unwise if not criminal, to embarrass his 
movements with—and engage a part of his force in pro- 
tecting—a large wagon train of valuable supplies. But 
his object evidently was to relieve Fort Brown; and, if 
not obstructed on the way, to project thence his future 
operations. If opposed, to clear the route. He lost no 
time in maneuvring, or arranging his oblique, or any kind 
of order by rule,* but marched to the combat, and fought 
the enemy as he found him. He resorted to no feints or 
stratagems, but followed his habit of direct action and 
knock-down blows. He was, however, in the category of 
the defensive-offensive ; attacked, he defended himself, and 
retorted. It was no fault of his that the enemy did not 
come to close quarters ;t they preferred the cannonade, and 
were accommodated. Combining, Fabius-like, caution 
with courage, he would move little farther from his train 
than was necessary to repel attacks, and this is the excuse 
for not charging the enemy at the close of the day. Con- 
sidering the enemy’s great superiority of cavalry, in an 
open prairie, it may be valid, that he should guard well 
his military treasure. Yet all are now convinced, and the 
enemy admit,{ that every object would have been attained 
by throwing his entire force upon them after Duncan’s 
terrible onslaught, and when their left was also partially 
disorganized by his own attack. He would have destroy- 
ed their army, physically and morally, as Wellington did 
the French at Waterloo. 

The necessity of the battle of Palo Alto has been ques- 
tioned, and a maxim of Montecuculi advanced to support 
the opinion, viz: “that a battle should be avoided or de- 
clined, when there is greater danger to be apprehended 


* His order of battle was the parallel—the worst for him and best for the 
enemy. 

+“ In war as in love,” says Napoleon, “ we must come to close quarters, in 
order to conclude matters’—Las Casas, vol. 2d. Therefore, Palo Alto was 
not conclusive. 

t The “ Other Side, &c.,” p. 49. 
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from defeat, than advantage to be derived from victory.” 
But, for the reasons already given, the remark fails in its 
application. On the contrary, all the weight of its author- 
ity goes directly to fortify the position of Taylor. Defeat 
would have forced his return to Isabel, where he could 
have maintained himself during the few days which inter- 
vened before the arrival of re-inforcements ; and the gar- 
rison at Fort Brown would either have held out during 
the same period, or have honorably capitulated. Time 
would, in consequence, have been lost, the morale of the 
army would have been weakened, and harder fighting 
been required for the final supremacy. But the ultimate 
result would not have been doubtful. Victory, on the 
other hand, would open the line of operations, drive the 
enemy from our territory, destroy his confidence—to be re- 
gained only by some signal success—give control of the 
river for all purposes of transportation, and relieve Fort 
Brown. The advantages were with Taylor. But the an- 
swer is conclusive, when we quote from the same great 
commander, “ that a battle is to be sought where there 1s rea- 
son to hope for victory; also, when a besieged place is to be 
relieved.” Taylor was as sure of the former, as if already 
within his grasp; and the latter rendered the combat un- 
avoidable. 

The disparity of forces was greater at Resaca than on 
the preceding day. Taylor carried into action only seven- 
teen hundred men; the enemy, at the least, seven thou- 
sand, and he occupied a strong defensive position. Con- 
fident in the security against attack, from his locality and 
numbers, Arista retired to his tent, and refused to credit 
the sharp firing of the opening scenes, as more than a 
skirmish, until his army was beaten, and it was too late 
to retrieve his fortune, or even to retreat with honour. 
His reckless exposure and daring charges were altogether 
fruitless. His infatuated belief, that the position was 
impregnable, and the inability to hold it, induced the 
charge of treason; and to this impression, among the 
soldiery, the Mexicans ascribe their defeat! The excuse 
is quite as paltry as groundless. The defeat may have 
arisen, in part, from jealousies and divisions among the 
chiefs, transmitted to their followers; but that it was so 
decisive, and so disastrous, is owing to the desperate 
hand-to-hand fighting, and the great superiority of the 
American to the Mexican soldier. The day was won 
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with every disadvantage of ground, and against the odds, 
in numbers, of one to four. 2h 
Taylor’s great deficiency was in cavalry, and it disqua- 
lified him, in a measure, for improving his victories. Only 
secondary in importance, under ordinary circumstances, 
this arm becomes indispensable, in all operations, in a 
level and prairie country; and the government should 
have supplied it, in due proportion, at an early period. 
While this proportion, in a well-organized army, is one- 
fourth of the infantry,* our general had scarcely one- 
tenth, and of light cavalry, (spies, etc.,) but a handful, 
In artillery he was better provided, so far as pieces were 
concerned; but there was an insufficiency of men to 
serve them in the most efficient manner in action. Na- 
poleon’s matured advice was to supply four pieces to 
every thousand infantry, and he required thirty-five men 
to a piece.t While the first requisition was complied 
with, the last was not, by nearly half the number. When 
artillerists were shot down, there were no others to replace 
them. The character of the artillery was admirably 
adapted to the theatre of war, and its practice had been 
carried to perfection. This horse-artillery, formed origi- 
nally by Frederick, and adopted by the French, during 
their revolution, was introduced into this country by Se- 
cretary Poinsett, to whom great. credit is due, for a liberal 
and enterprising spirit in military affairs. Ringgold, 
however, organized and elevated it to its high condition, 
and, unfortunately, he was the first victim in its service. 
Yet, the patient and methodical industry, the zeal, intelli- 
gence and skill, which he devoted to this branch of the 
army, and the lofty pride with which he regarded it, have 
not died with the man. Every subsequent action in which 


* Napoleon said, “The proper proportion of the three armed bodies (in- 
fantry, cavalry and artillery,) has been, at all times, an especial object of 
consideration among great gencrals. * * * Jn an army, it is necessary to have 
infantry, cavalry and artillery in just proportions; and one branch of the 
service cannot supply the Pine of the other.” Montholon, 4th vol. One- 
fourth of cavalry is allotted in an open country; one-fifth in a mountainous 
one. 

+ Napoleon said, again, “It is agreed, Ist, that there should be four pieces 
for every thousand men, which gives one-eighth of the army for the service 
of the artillery ; and 2d, that the cavalry should be equal to one-fourth of 
the infantry.” 

} Ringgold lost his life by the deficiency of men. Rather than send his 
sergeant for a supply of ammuniticn, he went bimself, and, passing in rear of 
the eighteen-pounders, which drew upon them the enemy’s fire, he was shot. 
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it was employed, reflected upon his renown additional 
glory; and his successors, and all his countrymen, have 
cause to esteem its efficacy—vindicated on many a field— 
fully as highly as he did himself.* The two eighteen- 
pounders, intended, in part, to batter Matamoras, rendered 
good service ; but we cannot refrain from remarking how 
much more efiectual half a dozen six-pounders would have 
been on such a field. Napoleon’s remarks on this point 
are worthy of study. They are too long to quote; but the 
interested reader will find them in Montholon. 

Much complaint has been urged against the Depart- 
ment of War, that a pontoon train was not in attendance 
with the army ; and it is not altogether unjust. It should 
be an indispensable accompaniment of every army in the 
field; and, when the theatre of operations includes our 
Western streams, where timber is not abundant for bridg- 
ing purposes, the omission becomes a serious neglect. 
Yet there is some excuse for the Secretary of War. The 
Rio Grande was the only river to cross during the war— 
if war should be waged—and he might reasonably have 
calculated that Taylor would provide flats for the purpose, 
during his repose on its bank. This he could readily have 
done, and have stored his flats, in good preservation, with- 
in his defensive works. But neither of these could have 
anticipated the precise turn of events, which required a 
train with the army at Resaca; and it is highly probable, 
if furnished at Corpus Christi, that it would have been left 
at Fort Brown, and not taken, to encumber them, to Point 
Isabel. In this case, it would have been little more ser- 
viceable for instant want, than boats previously provided, 
and kept at the fort. But, let us resume our narrative of 
military operations. 

Having entered Matamoras, without meeting resistance, 
and obtained entire control of both banks of the river, 
with the view of using the stream as the channel of com- 
munication, by which munitions, supplies and troops could 
be more readily conveyed to the theatre of operations, 
Taylor commenced his preparations to move upon Monte- 
rey. One of his objects was, to facilitate the fondly ex- 
pected rebellion of that section of Mexico, by occupying 


* The light artillery has grown so popular, that there are divisions of it in 
nearly all the large cities. We wish they were more numerous in the South. 
Infantry are readily drilled and fitted for the field; cavalry requires a longer 
time; but artillery demands a still longer period, and more skill and practice. 
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all the country between the river and the foot of the 
mountains. Another was, to test, by actual experiment— 
since accounts from individuals were contradictory and 
unsatisfactory—the practicability of procuring subsistence, 
in the valley of San Juan, for an advance upon San Luis 
Potosi. And, in accomplishing these, the heavy blow of 
cutting from Mexico a portion of her northern provinces, 
it was thought, would probably induce the central go- 
vernment to accede to reasonable terms of peace. He 
was, however, greatly delayed in his progress, by an in- 
sufficiency of suitable means of transportation. By the 
excessive numbers of volunteers sent to him, the resources 
of the quarter-master’s department were engrossed in 
landing and conveying them to healthy positions. On 
this point there has been much crimination and recrimi- 
nation. Gen. Taylor did not early take the responsibility 
of requiring the transportation that he needed. Even at 
Corpus Christi, he gave not a word of instruction on the 
subject, to Col. Cross,* although it was abundantly sup- 
plied. He either considered it the duty of government, 
which sent the troops and knew their numbers, to provide 
for them amply, or of the quarter-master-in-chief, at his 
head-quarters. So far as the government was concerned, 
they acted with great energy. Orders were sent every 
where over the country for wagons, and they were pro- 
cured as rapidly as they could be built ; and boats were 
purchased, whenever the want of them was made known. 
Gen. Taylor, we fear, fell into an error as to his duty to 
himself. A commander must descend into all the details 
necessary to further his operations. He is bound to use 
all efforts, to supply himself with means of every descrip- 
tion, and should make his estimates, and require them to 
be filled. Thus, the odium of failure will be thrown upon 
other shoulders. Gen. Scott did so before sailing for Vera 
Cruz, and his requisitions were by no means niggardly. 
He aimed at success, and was above counting the cost of 
it in dollars. Taylor was more timid, and habitually 
more economical. At length, he took matters into his 
own hands, and succeeded, if not to his wishes, at least 
to an extent which enabled him to carry out his plans. 

In the mean time, there were discussions as to the plan 
of the campaign. The Department of War decided very 


* Col. Cross’s letter, Feb, 16th, 1846. Ex. Doc, No. 60, p- 650. 
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promptly, to seize upon New Mexico and California, and 
to direct a column upon Chihuahua; and measures were 
immediately taken to execute its views. But it was more 
difficult to determine upon a plan of operations for the 
main army. It was a question, whether the city of Mexi- 
co should be approached through Tampico, or Saltillo and 
San Luis; and also, as to the propriety of striking exterior 
blows, and not aiming at the city at all, in the hope that 
Mexico would soon listen to pacific propositions. This 
fallacious hope complicated the decision, and proved a 
fruitful source of half-measures—of inadequate prepara- 
tions—of delays in vigorous action, towards the only 
true point, (for calculation should have been made upon 
Mexican obstinacy,)—of the armistice at Monterey—and 
of most of the errors, at this period, in the prosecution of 
Taylor’s campaign. It was not until September, when 
an offer to renew negotiations was referred to the Mexican 
Congress, to meet in December following, that our govern- 
ment was awakened to its position, and determined upon 
making the enemy feel the weight of the war. To this 
time, hostilities had been really a benefit to the Mexican 
people, in spite of the national disgrace. When Santa 
Anna espoused the hostile cause, and all prospect of peace 
from this quarter was frustrated, our government conceived 
a wiser programme of action, by resolving to strike, through 
Vera Cruz, at the centre of Mexican power—to abandon 
the policy of cutting at the extremities, and to aim directly 
at the heart. It was too late, had it been desired, to in- 
terfere with Taylor; and, besides, the principles of stra- 
tegy would have dictated his movement, as an important 
flank operation. 
Taylor continued his preparations, and the enemy having 
withdrawn into the interior, he occupied the small towns 
on the river, above Matamoras. The principle portion of 
the army was assembled at Camargo, in August. Worth 
was sent forward, on the 19th, to establish an entrepét at 
Seralvo. The enemy’s pickets, at points along the route, 
retreated before this veteran division. Pack mules were 
the main reliance of Taylor, for transportation, and he 
was dependant for them, in a great measure, on the peo- 
ple of the country. He had supplied himself, to some 
extent; and Worth, at Seralvo, succeeded in procuring an 
additional number, and also stores of forage and subsist- 
ence. The people were well paid, and were inclined to 
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provide what we needed. But Ampudia issued a procla- 
mation, on the 31st, which forbade the extension to us of 
any aid whatever, on heavy penalties ; and, thereafter, all 
Mexicans became, more or less, inimical. Taylor had 
arrived at Camargo on the 8th of August, and organized 
his field division of volunteers, under Butler. A brigade 
of Texan horse was placed under command of the Gover- 
nor of that State, acting as Major General. The regular 
divisions were commanded by Twiggs and Worth. The 
army destined for Monterey numbered six thousand men, 
of all arms. Six thousand volunteers were unable, any 
part of them, to join in the forward movement, owing to 
deficiency of the means of transportation ; and they were 
distributed at posts along the Rio Grande. The divisions 
of the army were directed to march successively ; and, 
on the 5th September, Taylor proceeded to the head of 
his column, at Seralvo. On the 17th, the troops were 
concentrated at and near Marin, twenty-four miles from 
Monterey. There had been some skirmishing with the 
enemy, particularly by the Texan horse, during the few 
days previous; but it was not known, certainly, that any 
opposition would be offered at Monterey. The Mexicans 
were well acquainted with our numbers—the character 
of our troops; and, of all the objects of the movement. 
Taylor had no secrets, either from friend or foe. Having 
resolved to accomplish certain ends, he was indifferent 
as to who knew them, or the means at his command; nor 
did he much care what opposition was offered. He ex- 
pressed himself as wishing “to leave nothing to chance.” 
His arrangements were completed. He was confident, 
as usual, in the ability of his army, and was conscious of 
his own iron firmness. The Mexican was more cautious; 
and no reliable information could be obtained of his num- 
bers or preparations, or of his disposition. 

On the morning of the 19th, our advance moved within 
range of the citadel of Monterey, and, being fired on— 
a ball passing over the head of the General—he was, for 
the first time, absolutely sure of the resolution of the 
enemy. Withdrawing to the grove of San Domingo, 
three miles eastward of the city, and assembling his army, 
he ordered out reconnoitering parties, with the view of 
arranging speedily his dispositions for the attack. 

Monterey contained, ordinarily, about ten thousand in- 
habitants. It was fortified with much skill, and, for 
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strength, is termed by Henry, in his “Sketches,” “a per- 
fect Gibralter.” Directly north, and within one thousand 
yards, stood the citadel, a bastioned work, with embra- 
sures for thirty-four guns ; about one-third of which num- 
ber were mounted, ranging in calibre from four to eigh- 
teen pounders. It commanded the front, which it swept 
with a wide field of fire. On the west were two emi- 
nences, Independence and Federation Hills, which over- 
looked the Saltillo road, running between them, and all 
the approaches in that quarter. They were occupied in 
force, and defended by artillery. Between the first of 
these and the citadel was a plain, upon which field-works 
had been commenced and abandoned; but it was, in a 
manner, protected, by numerous irrigating ditches. To- 
ward the east, there was a system of redoubts, with bat- 
teries, one defending another; and, in the open ground 
beyond, were quarry pits. The streets, in part, were bar- 
ricaded, with ditches in front; and every house, built of 
stone or adobe, with flat roofs, and a low parapet, was, 
in itself, a fortification. There were forty-two pieces of 
artillery in all, and the supply of ammunition, of every 
kind, was most ample. Ampudia, the commander, count- 
ed ten thousand, or more, fighting men, of whom seven 
thousand were regulars of the line; and, feeling entire 
confidence in his ability to maintain his position, he dis- 
regarded the discretionary order of Santa Anna, to with- 
draw his forces to San Luis, and permit the Americans 
to occupy Monterey. Taylor’s exact force was four 
hundred and twenty-five officers, and six thousand two 
hundred and twenty men, (two-fifths of whom were regu- 
lars,) including some twelve hundred cavalry, four horse 
batteries, and a mortar and two large howitzers. From 
the reports of his reconnoitering officers, Taylor was sa- 
tisfied that the heights on the west were the keys to the 
city; and he determined to take them. Another object to 
be gained by it, was the road to Saltillo, along which it 
was reported that Santa Anna was approaching, with 
reinforcements; and supplies, if required, would probably 
come to the city from that direction. Worth was selected 
for this important movement. By the most hasty and 
imprudent act of his life—resigning, because his brevet 
commission did not give him the rank of Twiggs’s lineal 
superiority—he lost the chance of mingling in the combats 
in Texas, and of acquiring new distinction, which destiny 
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awarded him, in every successive field, with the enemy. 
He was proud of the choice, and, at 2 P. M., on the 20th, 
marched his division—increased, by the addition of Hays’s 
Texans and Blanchard’s company, to two thousand men— 
to execute the order. 

His pithy remark, on departing—and he was famous 
for brilliant sayings—was, “I seek a grade, ora grave ”— 
a sentiment less happily expressed by Riley, who deter- 
mined to acquire “a yellow sash, (a general’s,) or six feet 
of Mexican ground.” Worth’s column was soon observed 
by the enemy, and they sent reinforcements to the Bishop’s 
Palace, whence a fire was directed upon him, late in the 
afternoon. Taylor had remarked their movement, and 
his army was displayed before the city, to prevent an at- 
tack by considerable numbers, while the information was 
given to Worth. Apprehensive of opposition next day, a 
demonstration on the eastern flank—the idea of which 
occurred to both generals—still farther to favour his pro- 
gress, was deemed advisable. After a spirited affair with 
the Mexican lancers, on the following morning, Worth 
succeeded in occupying the Saltillo road. Annoyed, on 
the march, by artillery practice from Federation Hill, he 
first directed his attention to that point. A corps was 
selected, immediately, to storm the heights, which was 
gallantly effected, with little loss. Fort Soldado, nearer 
the city, was as promptly taken—the entire eminence fell 
into our hands, and, before night, a captured gun was 
served upon the Bishop’s Palace, crowning the Indepen- 
dence Hill. 

In the mean time, (2Ist,) Taylor ordered the diversion. It 
was to consist of a close reconnoisance of the eastern de- 
fences, by engineer officers, supported by the larger portion 
of Twiggs’s division, and the Baltimore battalion, with di- 
rections to seize upon detached works, if it appeared prac- 
ticable. Escorted by two companies, these officers penetra- 
ted the suburbs, and, believing the attack could be made suc- 
cessfully, sent for the division. Commanded by Garland, 
and in line of battle, the brave fellows marched, for five 
hundred yards, over a plain of fire,—Fort Teneria playing 
upon their front, and their flank under an enfilade from 
the citadel. Nothing daunted, they poured steadily into 
the streets, the enclosures breaking the formation; but 
not turning at the proper point, to take the fort in reverse, 
they ran upon a masked battery, beyond the rivulet, which 
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opened upon them with terrible effect. Showers of balls 
poured in, from every house-top and garden in the vicini- 
ty, and, wherever they turned, a deadly fire was encoun- 
tered. Suffering severely, hopeless of conquering with their 
force, and utterly ignorant of the localities, they sought 
shelter, and soon were directed to retire in order. A part, 
in doing so, separated from the main body, and were 
roughly handled by the lancers. Two companies (under 
Backus) entered a tannery, which permitted a fire into 
the gorge of Teneria, and they handsomely retorted upon 
the enemy. Taylor ascertained the unexpected turn of 
events, and ordered, in support, the remainder of the di- 
vision, and three regiments of volunteers. Allen, with 
ninety men, of the fourth infantry, made a daring effort 
to assault Teneria by the front; but the overwhelming 
fire from two batteries, and numerous infantry, cut down 
one-third of his numbers, and forced him back for relief. 
Butler, with the Ohians, followed Garland’s route, and 
came upon a battery, which wounded himself and killed 
and wounded others; and, fearing too great a loss in 
storming it, he withdrew. Quitman moved to the left 
and carried Teneria, (weakened somewhat by the galling 
fire into its gorge,) and an adjoining building, in the most 
gallant manner. This work afforded to the scattered 
troops a secure shelter, to which they soon resorted. But 
before long, Garland was again ordered into the city, to 
make an attempt upon Fort Diabolo, and became exposed 
to a tremendous fire from the ¢téte-de-pont of Purissima 
bridge, over the rivulet. They could find no crossing 
place. Ridgely’s battery had no effect upon the work, 
and, after sustaining great loss, and nearly exhausting 
their ammunition, the troops again retired. During these 
several attacks, the mortar and howitzers—planted the 
night before, to fire on the citadel—kept up a desultory 
play; but they were altogether ineffective. And so were 
the horse batteries, against the regular works. Their 
principal use was to check and disperse the lancers, which 
was repeatedly done in the course of theday. The single 
lodgement in Fort Teneria was all that could be exhibited 
at night, for the severest and bloodiest fighting during the 
three days at Monterey. 

On the 22d, Worth was successful in his assaults upon 
the defences of Independence Hill. The heights were 
scaled, the breast-work forced, and the Bishop’s Palace, 
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finally, was secured by the audacious bravery of our 
troops. Worth had executed his orders, to the letter, by 
a series of beautiful operations, judiciously conceived and 
skilfully performed. Taylor, on that day, made no further 
advances into the city. The guns of Teneria were plied 
upon the enemy, and Bragg’s battery was in position to 
disperse their cavalry. Both parties appeared to await 
the result of Worth’s operations on Independence Hill. 

On the 23d, Worth directed some pieces, from the pa- 
lace, upon the city, and at noon, after reconnoitering, 
marched into the westernsuburbs. His troops cut their 
way, with pick-axes, through the houses, passed on, from 
street to street, and, when night fell, had approached 
within a few squares of the Grand Plaza. On the other 
side, the enemy had abandoned their detached works, on 
the fall of the palace, whose recovery they meditated ; 
but they were checked by the prompt cheering with which 
their first movements were greeted from the eminences. 
Taylor occupied Fort Diabolo, threw his light batteries 
into the streets, well supported, and the attack was prose- 
cuted, bravely but cautiousiy. The firing was hot, espe- 
cially along one street, across which Taylor calmly walked, 
amid a hailstorm of bullets. When remonstrated with for 
his exposure, he replied, “Take this axe, sir, and knock 
in that door.’* The Texans, and others, cut their way 
through the houses, and, at the close of day, had arrived 
within one square of the plaza. The 24th would have 
seen a combined assault upon the plaza, and perhaps a 
desperate conflict, ending in the destruction of the adverse 
army ; but Ampudia, who had, on the 21st, been refused 
a truce, to remove the women and children, now asked to 
capitulate. The terms of surrender were signed at 
night, on the 24th, and the battle of Monterey was ended. 
An armistice for eight weeks was agreed upon, subject 
to the approval of the respective governments, and 
our troops were restricted to certain limits, for that 
period. Worth was named the governor of the city ; 
while Taylor, in the patriarchal simplicity of his nature, 
retired, for temporary repose, after stirring scenes, to the 
quiet grove of San Domingo, and awaited the answer to 
his report—not in a Mexican palace, but in his tent, the 
appropriate home of the soldier in the field. 


* Henry’s Campaign Sketches. 
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The battle of Monterey was not conducted as it was 
evidently intended that it should be. The diversion was 
converted, by the merest accident, into a desperate con- 
flict. The reconnoitering officers, through excessive gal- 
lantry, were those upon whom the blame should rest. 
They underrated the strength of the enemy’s defences, 
and could not have penetrated sufficiently far, nor have 
carefully observed any of them, before calling in the 
troops. When once engaged, it was Taylor’s duty to 
support them. Three-fifths of his army were unfledged 
volunteers ; and to have withdrawn the force, defeated, 
and without a single trophy of a hard contest, would, 
unquestionably, have exerted an evil influence on his 
young troops; while the ultimate result—though proba- 
bly not at all doubtful—would yet have been attained at 
even a greater sacrifice of life. 

A grand error in the movement upon Monterey, was 
the neglect to obtain full and accurate information of the 
place—its defences, and the number and character of the 
garrison—before arranging any plan of assault. Recon- 
noitering officers rarely obtain undoubted or satisfactory 
intelligence. They do not approach sufficiently near to 
learn any thing certain by their own observation. Spies 
constitute the only means of arriving at reliable and very 
essential knowledge; and, though a legitimate resort in 
war, it was not properly improved, by either Taylor or 
Scott. Employed by Taylor, he would have ascertained 
the weak points of the forts—the localities of the Puris- 
sima téte-de-pont, and all the barricades—the practicabili- 
ty of an assault on the southern side of the city, and the 
possibility of its entire reduction from the western emi- 
nences. And it is not to be questioned, that a lavish use 
of his secret fund would have secured ample facilities for 
his purposes, among jhe Mexican population—all of whom 
are avaricious, many disaffected to their government, and 
as many notoriously unprincipled and unpatriotic. 

Taylor should have taken with him, to Monterey, his 
siege artillery, the two eighteen-pounders that did good 
service at Palo Alto. They could have been planted, ad- 
vantageously against Fort Teneria, and a breach could 
have been effected, preparatory to storming, in demonstra- 
tion to favour Worth, and also to secure a lodgement in 
the enemy’s works. The citadel could have been evaded, 
if too strong for an assault, and, its attention engaged— 
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as it was partially—by the mortar and howitzers, planted 
within effective range. The six-pounders were mere pop- 
guns, against stone walls, and it might have been foreseen 
that they were suited only for the field, or to sweep the 
streets. ° 

With the limited means at Taylor’s command, and his 
ignorance of the enemy’s position, we are not sure that 
the accidental conflict, well supported, was not a happy 
stroke of fortune, and that it did not insure a speedier fall 
to the city, and at as little loss of life, as would have re- 
sulted from elaborate preparation. Unskilful and unex- 
pected as it was, it led to decisive consequences; and, 
ignorant of Taylor’s designs, and of the minute topogra- 
phy around Monterey, we will not consume space in spe-. 
culating on the best course to have been pursued. We 
content ourselves, on this head, with commending to ad- 
miration the exhibition, by our troops there, of the highest 
traits of the perfect soldier—bravery, coolness, tenacity, 
and heroic fortitude. 

Concurring, in opinion, with many judicious observations 
of Ripley, we yet dissent entirely from his strictures on the 
movement of Worth, to the Saltillo road. The maxim 
which he quotes, applies apparently with perfect aptitude 
to this flank maneuvre. Jt was a flank march before the 
enemy in position, who occupied heights, at the foot of which, 
at was necessary to defile. And, by such a movement— 
though with all his army—Frederick lost the battle of 
Kollin, and the French, the battle of Rosbach. Still, in 
Worth’s case, it was based on sound reasoning, and was 
not repugnant to military principles. Even were this not 
obvious to ordinary experience, enlightened genius, we 
know, traces a pathway of its own. The trammels of old 
habit, and the dogmas of plodding spirits, are not to be 
opposed to its glorious progress. Had Napoleon obeyed 
the established rules, at the opening of his career, he 
never would have conquered Italy, nor have reigned over 
France, nor have held all Europe in his grasp. He fol- 
lowed the inspiration of his own mind, and success mark- 
ed the development of his plans. The astonished Austri- 
ans remarked of him, “this beardless youth ought to have 
been beaten over and over again, for who ever saw such 
tactics?”* And the great captain himself, said, “if the 
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art of war was nothing else than the art of compromising 
nothing, glory would become the prey of very second-rate* 
spirits.” Had Taylor adopted even the modern school, he 
would first have fortified his camp at Walnut Spring, and 
then have invested the forts, and attacked by regular ap- 
proaches. Time would thus have been lost, and time, in 
his emergency, anticipating hourly the succors to the 
enemy, was both men and arms. He looked rather to the 
strategic principles, as old as Alexander and Hannibal, to 
“make rapid movements,” and to “apply the reputation 
of his arms,” in daring efforts for victory. 

It was highly important to get control of the Saltillo 
road, in order to obstruct supplies and reinforcements ; 
and, in case of defeat, to secure the free removal from the 
city of the muniments of war, and other public property. 
And it was equally essential to occupy the eminences— 
which, indeed, commanded the road—whence, with suita- 
ble ordnance, the city would have been razed to the dust, 
her cathedral would have been blown up, her citizens sub- 
dued, her troops expelled, and possession might have been 
effected, with little or no loss on our part. Worth, en- 
dowed with military genius, and chafing with impatience 
to win new laurels—altogether, perhaps, the most accom- 
plished officer in Taylor’s army—was selected for the re- 
sponsible task. His command comprised over 1,500 regu- 
lars, including two field batteries of horse artillery, and 
more than 500 dare-devil Texans, whose mere presence 
inspired their old and oft-defeated enemy with a terror 
not due to their numbers. They had constituted a portion 
of Taylor’s army, which defeated the same Mexicans at 
Palo Alto, and conquered at Resaca, with the odds of one 
to four. They were buoyed with the prestige of victory ; 
commanded, equipped, fortified as they were, and with 
enthusiastic eagerness for battle, they were confident in 
open field, against “a world” of Mexicans “in arms.” 
And we do not hesitate to affirm, that they were compe- 
tent to have resisted two-thirds of the garrison of Mon- 
terey! Although detached, they were not beyond direct 
or indirect assistance. Taylor’s forces were drawn up 
before the city, and the direction, upon Worth, of any con- 
siderable column of attack, would have been the signal of 
assault and capture of the place; the enemy aiming to 
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destroy Worth, would, himself, have been annihilated be- 
tween two fires! Every event within our lines was pro- 
bably known to the Mexicans through their spies. They 
clearly perceived that the main army offered the greater 
danger; they foresaw the consequences of leaving the 
city, or descending from the heights to threaten Worth ; 
and as the better part of valour, they permitted him, 
under trifling annoyance, to pursue his course. This ope- 
ration of Taylor was necessary and judicious; it was 
conceived in a true military spirit—was gloriously exe- 
cuted,—and all the results proved its wisdom. The enemy 
should have better fortified these important eminences ; 
more men and more artillery should have been placed 
there ; and the outward fronts certainly wanted equal 
attention with the inward. The error was perceived too 
late for remedy. The effort at recovery would have been 
futile, and the hazard far greater than a descent upon 
Worth during his march. 

The terms of surrender, excluding the suspension of 
arms, were liberal; but the handsome resistance offered 
by the garrison, for three days, deserved some honorable 
indulgence at the hands of a generous conqueror. Hu- 
manity, too, shrunk from an assault upon desperate men, 
when the possession of the place, with its attending moral 
and physical advantages—all that was required—could be 
otherwise obtained. A maxim says, that “the keys of a 
place are well worth the retirement of the garrison ;” and 
had there been an unconditional surrender, the parole of 
the officers would probably have been broken. La Vega 
feared it, in his own case, by refusing to give it, and was 
sent to New-Orleans; and the prisoners would have been 
more troublesome and expensive, than their retention 
would have been useful. They were conscious of having 
been badly beaten. The specious language of Ampudia 
might have imposed upon the chiefs at the capitol, and 
upon their friends abroad, but not upon them. And when 
they said, “our men fought like devils,” they yielded to 
the conviction of inferiority, and its influence was felt and 
propagated to their associates, in all the subsequent com- 
bats. The free departure of these troops, therefore, pro- 
duced a demoralizing effect among the soldiery, generally 
calculated to render us far greater service, than holding 
them as prisoners during the entire war, would have done. 

We do not, however, approve the armistice of eight 
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weeks; and none of the reasons in vindication, exhibits 
satisfactorily its necessity or its propriety. Jt was incom- 
patible with the “ vigorous prosecution of the war,” which 
our government had incessantly urged, and which, to this 
period, Taylor had scrupulously carried out to the best of 
his ability. Negotiate and fight at the same time, is the 
true policy of an aggressive warfare. which this had. be- 
come, from the moment we crossed the Rio Grande. 
Truces, in the midst of combats, or of irritable strategic 
operations, have always been a common resort; and 
never, perhaps, were they yet allowed, without more or 
less injury to the indulging party. They are the conse- 
quence of weakness, or of mistaken forbearance, or of a 
timid, and, therefore, in war, a contemptible policy. It 
has been said that the army was unable to advance at the 
time, and that the convention paralyzed the enemy, until 
this readiness could be accomplished, Yet, we find that 
Taylor writes officially to Wool, on the 16th of August, 
that he expected to be at Saltillo, on the 1st of October.* 
And we know, at the period of his march, that he was 
contented with his preparations, as adequate to effect the 
objects he had in view. On the 24th of September, the 
army had ten days rations in hand; and, as the subsis- 
tence depot was at Serralvo, distant some four days 
march, there was ample time to replenish his stores after 
the fall of Monterey, and before his supplies could be ex- 
hausted. In ten days, therefore, he could have begun his 
movement upon Saltillo, and his word to Wool would 
have been redeemed almost to the day. No reliance 
should have been placed upon Mexican faith to desist 
from hostilities. They would not have hesitated on arup- 
ture, had their condition permitted it. The most forcible 
inducement, for the suspension of arms, was, no doubt, the 
lying assertion of Ampudia, that Mexico desired peace, and 
had actually named her commissioners to treat for it. Our 
government wished peace, the country wished it, and the 
object of Taylor’s advance into Mexico, was to effect it ; 
and, crediting Ampudia, too promptly we think, without 
positive proof, he yielded to the persuasions of a delusive 
hope. He was over-reached and duped. Honest himself, 
he was credulous of the honesty of his defeated but wily 
foe; and while the result would impair the equivocal 
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reputation of a shrewd diplomatist, it yet- adds another 
garland to his chaplet as an honest man. Taylor was 
probably farther influenced by a letter from Scott, of the 
12th of June,* in which authority was given him, if 
successful and satisfied of the good faith of the enemy, in 
offering peace, to conclude the armistice, and refer the 
subject to his government. This he regarded as an offi- 
cial act of the government, and the spirit of it was fol- 
lowed in the convention. In objecting to the suspension 
of hostilities, on military grounds, as not justified under 
the circumstances, by necessity, and tending to magnify 
the opposition at Monterey, and to pamper the vanity of 
Mexican leaders at our expense, we will not undertake 
to say that a different course would have carried in its 
train any very decided advantages. The occupation of 
Saltillo, in October, instead of December, would not have 
been a step nearer the pacific result. And, at last, the 
convention was really a matter of little practical impor- 
tance, scarcely worthy of the rebuke offered by the gov- 
ernment to Taylor, and by no means obnoxious to the 
harsh condemnation which has been uttered in regard to 
his military judgment. 

If faults may be detected in the operations around 
Monterey, when viewed with the knowledge of the mo- 
tives and the powers of both parties—though we do not say 
that, under the circumstances of Taylor’s position, a single 
blunder can be traced to him—how trivial they appear 
when compared with the heroism displayed in every 
achievement, and the brilliant success which ultimately 
crowned the conflict. And how insignificant, in the eyes 
of posterity, these small errors, even if allowed to exist, 
when we regard the firm resolve and the audacious valor, 
which distinguished chiefs and soldiers, in this, one of the 
sternest conflicts that ever occured upon this continent. 

The Mexican historians assert that their failures arose 
from cowardice, and from jealousies among their leaders, 
and fickleness in all their measures. They present a sad 
picture of the endless dissensions pervading all classes in 
authority, in that country, and of the utter want of unity 
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in their councils, even on the most vital questions. Pecu- 
lation, want of patriotism, treachery,—these crimes, and 
other like crimes, are all freely charged upon persons of 
every grade of the population, from the heads of the gov- 
ernment, down to the miserable peon. Intrigue is the great 
hobby on which each Mexican leader rides ; gold is the 
god of each one’s idolatry; and place, the favourable 
stand-point for worshipping their Mammon. All this, if 
true, is at once deplorable and disgusting. Yet their 
enemy concedes that the Mexicans fought well at Monte- 
rey. Errors occurred, and there were acts of individual 
cowardice, but the soldiers and the populace did their 
duty in the hour of trial. We frankly confess a great 
loathing for the sort of apology which the Mexican histo- 
rians have sought to urge, in accounting for the disasters 
of their nation. It may possibly be true, yet we freely 
declare our doubts; and we feel but little respect for the 
native writers who thus, in order to excuse the national 
defects, ascribe the vilest crimes to their chiefs and leading 
men. The truth is, the Mexicans fought well, according to 
their character and training. But this character and train- 
ing were inferior, and not to be compared with those of 
more civilized nations. They were conquered, not so much 
in consequence of their bad generalship, their want of cour- 
age or of patriotism—for, in these respects, no deficiency 
can be really alleged against them—but because of the 
inferiority of the national morale. The habits of the nation 
lack consistency and steadiness; they are capricious 
and unstable; a people of moods and humours, which 
fluctuate with the weather, and leave them at the mercy 
of every sudden change. They only failed to sustain 
themselves against their enemy, as they met, in him, all 
the elements which distinguish a more advanced and more 
perfect race of men. He 
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Arr. VII.—Tur Jupicrary System or Souru-Caro.ina. 
The present Judiciary System of South-Carolina, its de- 
fects reviewed, and modes suggested for its improve- 
ment. 1850. 


We have a subject, and not a book, under consideration. 
Our paper, therefore, is not so much a criticism as an es- 
say. We. shall need to waste no time, accordingly, in 
mere preliminaries. Our subject is the judiciary of a sin- 
gle State; but the deficiences in our system are very like 
to prevail in many States,—and the law-givers of other sec- 
tions may probably derive some advantages from a survey 
of the evils under which we complain and labour in South- 
Carolina. 

It is Mr. Prescott who says, with much less profundity 
than truth,—* the pure and upright administration of jus- 
tice is of the utmost importance to any people ; the other 
movements of government are not of such universal con- 
cern. The settlement of private controversies, the ad- 
ministration of law between man and man, the distribu- 
tion of justice and right to the citizen in his private busi- 
ness and concerns, comes to every man’s door, and is 
essential toevery man’s prosperity and happiness. Hence, 
the Judiciary is the most important among the branches 
of government, and its purity and independence of the 
most interesting consequence to every man.” 

It somewhat lessens the extent of the task before us, to 
be able to allege, in limine, that the defects in the present 
Judiciary system of South-Carolina are freely conceded 
by a portion of our benc®, at least, and almost universally 
by the members of the bar. Within the last three years, 
public attention has been frequently directed to the sub- 
ject, and all parties seem to agree that some reforms are 
necessary. It is, indeed, insisted by many that a prompt 
and very decided improvement of the system is necessary 
to save it from falling into contempt. The most able 
judges in the world will fail to give character to a vicious 
system, or render it acceptable, where it proves inadequate 
to the wants of the country. But the allegation is that 
our system, as it now exists, is, of itself, fatal to the influ- 
ence and endowments of the judges; and this is perhaps 
one of the most serious of the evils which accompany and 
impair the uses of the present scheme of public justice. 
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As the courts of South-Carolina are now arranged, it is 
very evident that the bar is rapidly passing ahead of the 
bench, and this, if for no other reason than the simple but 
conclusive one, that the physical toils now exacted from 
the Judges are of so exhausting a description as entirely 
to supercede the exercise of the necessary mental labours. 
We actually deny our men in ermine the amount of time 
essential for the prosecution of their studies. We keep 
them at a sort of mill-horse progress, round and round, 
through incessant circuits, leaving them but little of the 
necessary leisure for research, by which, alone, they can 
be enabled to keep pace with the progress of the profes- 
sion. The sober seasons for thought and reading are quite 
inconsistent with the duties,—mostly physical—which the 
law requires. Take into view the regular courts, at which 
they must minister, the extra terms, the Courts of Appeal, 
the business done in chambers, and the travelling neces- 
sary to meet the engagements in the several districts, and 
it may be set down, as a very moderate calculation, that 
for eight months in the year they are incessantly in the 
harness. This leaves them but four months for repose, 
and for the attention necessary to their private affairs. 
It is usually understood that the duties of the office de- 
mand anine months constant devotion every year. It 
must be remembered also, that the little pittance of time 
which is thus left to the Judge, is not awarded to him ina 
single period—in a lump—which would enable him to sit 
down deliberately to his studies;—but comes to him in 
fragments, mere snatches, in which, before his mind has 
fairly settled down into calm, he hears the summons which 
sends him forth again to new toils and other excitements 
which still farther incapacitate him from serious studies. 
It cannot be justly said that he has, at any time, two whole 
months, in consecutive days and weeks, to apply to the 
improvement, either of his mind or fortune. 

Human nature, where the required toils are, or should 
be, purely intellectual, requires something more than this. 
How can we expect that men who are so constantly 
worked, will prove themselves able to accomplish the stu- 
dy and research which alone can make them fit for such 
high stations? They have, besides, their families, who 
should claim something of their time and much of their 
leisure—they have private affairs and domestic relations, 
and toils and anxieties purely personal—and the claims of 
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these must greatly trench upon the three.or four months, 
chopped into fragments, which are left them from the usu- 
al routine of duty. We certainly should not wonder that 
they so frequently droop and die under their toils ; still less 
that they should frequently fail to accomplish their work, 
or to do it satisfactorily. Mind and body must both suffer 
and sink under toils so arduous, and with so little intervals 
of respite and relief. 

But the worst evils fall upon society. The further con- 
sequence must be that the judiciary will degenerate in 
strength and character,—will forfeit respect and lose au- 
thority, at home as well as abroad ; and the appellate ju- 
risdiction of the State, which has hitherto occupied so 
elevated a rank, will be the first to suffer thus in autho- 
rity and influence. Now, this remark must not be con- 
strued into any intention to be in any degree disrespectful. 
We are the last persons in the world to utter ourselves 
disparagingly of our judges, whom we hold in very high 
esteem. It is the system, against which no faculties of 
mind can contend, and not the judges, of which we com- 
plain, and against which we remonstrate. 

To exhibit this alleged inevitable tendency of the exist- 
ing system, it is only necessary to cite the labours of the 
Court of Appeals, as at present organized. The judges, 
after having completed their circuits, which subject them 
to five weeks of incessant, labour, meet in the Court of 
Appeals. They assemble, still covered with the dust of a 
late progress from court to court, with minds harrassed 
and limbs wearied, to hear appeals from the different cir- 
cuits of the State. They sit in open court five hours per 
diem,—Saturdays and Sundays excepted—hear, as we are 
told, five cases, on an average, each day—making in all, 
twenty-five cases in the week. The afternoons are as- 
signed for consultation on these cases, daily, when they 
reassemble ; and, if they do their duty, they must review, 
seriatim, all the arguments to which they have listened ; 
examine all the quoted law, and, only after full conference 
and mature deliberation, upon each particular case, make 
up their judgments. Can they do this with credit to them- 
selves and satisfaction to the bar, under the circumstances, 
and in the time allowed them? The thing is impossible. 
Even were they not utterly worn out and exhausted, mind 
and body, by the previous toils of the circuit, the number 
of cases to be determined, and the limited period allowed 
them for judgement, make it impossible that they should 
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either calmly study, or thoroughly investigate them. In 
the next place, the amount of labour required from each 
of them, writing out the judgments of the court, puts it 
quite out of their power, as a whole, to review these judg- 
ments before they are pronounced; and they are thus 
heard by the court, only when they are delivered to the 
public. It follows that, if any doctrine shall be laid down 
by the judge reading, in which his brethren are not pre- 
pared to acquiesce, they have no longer the opportunity 
to utter their dissent; and that which may not be the 
pst ine of the court, is yet read as its deliberate opin- 
ion | 

Now, what must follow from all this? What is the fact ? 
Why, simply that, if the arguments of counsel are to be 
properly reviewed, the quoted law curiously examined, 
and the judgment of the court not only properly written 
out, but canvassed and examined by the whole bench, 
then the system proves itsdeficiences. Time fails them to 
do the business of the term. But as, according to the system, 
time must not be permitted to fail, the court must fail. 
The business must be disposed of; and so, law, and argu- 
ment, and authority, are all to be slurred over with steam 
speed, and hurried through as fast as possible. A hasty 
examination, with half an eye, is all that is made, and the 
result is feeble, imperfect, unauthoritative decision! The 
judgment thus hastily delivered, brings no reputation to 
him who pronounces it, commonly falls below the case 
upon which it is given, and, when reviewed by the judge, 
at his leisure, he is made ashamed of his own handiwork. 

This wholesale manufacturing of law, does little more 
than perpetuate error. An appellate judgment should not 
only be a specimen of profound reasoning, but of elaborate 
research, and of respectable literary ability. It should 
suit and settle the question under consideration, and 
should be in proof of the superior tastes, and habitual 
reading of the writer. Instead of this, what is the fact ? 
If one is curious—would amuse himself with illogical de- 
ductions, the most naked decisions, violations of grammar 
and most startling outrages upon the King’s english and 
all the standards of a good literary taste—let him read the 
reports of cases as adjudged in the present Court of Ap- 
peals. The only wonder is that things are not worse. 
How should it be otherwise, after what we have reported, 
and when we see the judge preparing his opinion in the 
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bar library, surrounded by lawyers, most» of whom are 
quite as busy in desultory conversation, aloud, as in the 
study of their cases. That a judge, in such a situation, 
should write either sense or grammar, law or logic, is cer- 
tainly prdof of extraordinary endowments, to which the 
Legislature should accord some indulgence. What might 
they not achieve under reasonable auspices! Are we to 
be suspected of reproaching the bench when we insist 
upon these deficiences? We trust not! Mortal blood 
and brains could do no better under such circumstances. 
All the natural intellect granted, and all the previous pre- 
paration possible, would never enable a man to undergo 
ten weeks of consecutive, unceasing and hard labour, at 
once, of endurance and performance, day in and day out, 
and do justice at the close, either to the seat which he 
occupies, or to the endowments of his own mind. 

All that follows might have been predicted. The bench 
is losing caste very rapidly. Our Judges will find out, 
before very long, if they have not already made the dis- 
covery, that they are in retrograde career. The bar will 
soon chuckle with the conviction that they are leaving the 
big wigs behind them ; and the discoveries of the people 
will follow hard upon the heels of those made by the pro- 
fession. The melancholy result of this will be the forfeit- 
ure of all respect for a court, or courts, which prove une- 
qual to the proper and able discharge of their duties. In 
coming to this conclusion, the public will do injustice. They 
will confound the agents with the system. They will pun- 
ish their officers for what is the fault in the general scheme 
of the judiciary. We here take pleasure, and feel a be- 
coming pride, in asserting that our Judges, as a body, will 
compare honourably with those of any bench in the Uni- 
ted States. They are well read lawyers, well educated, 
and highly courteous gentlemen. Indeed there can be no 
higher testimony in their favour than that afforded by the 
extent of their labours, and the comparative excellence of 
what they perform, under such great, and so many disad- 
vantages. It is the system that is a crushing and a hum- 
bling one, and we doubt not, that each of them feels the 
constant and utter denial of the necessary opportunity to 
do justice to himself and the cases which come before 
him. If obnoxious to any reproach, it is, that, knowing 
the paralyzing character of the present system, and feel- 
ing the fatal influence under which they labour, they do 
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not come forward and counsel, and demand improvement. 
It may be modesty which checks them in this. They are 
probably reluctant to assume the attitude of complaint, 
satisfied humbly to address their forces, as well as may be 
possible, to the duties of the position in which they find 
themselves. In this they err. They wrong the public not 
less than themselves. An evil system enures in its errors 
to the future, and their patience under it, entails it, sanc- 
tioned by their assumed approval, upon future genera- 
tions. Sometimes they murmur. But they must do more. 
Judge O’Neall, we must not forget to say, did, on one oc- 
casion, come down from his place, to expose the evils of 
the court. We have asked why he has forborne to fol- 
low up his assault upon it, and the answer was such as 
we can scarcely suppose to have been well founded. It 
was the on dit among the profession that some of his learn- 
ed brethren found fault with his freedom in the matter. 
We would rather, for two reasons, believe in any other 
account, We are quite unwilling to doubt that the whole 
bench see and feel the necessity for change; and we re- 
gard Judge O’Neall as one of the last persons in the world 
to be checked, by such rebuke, from the assault upon the 
defects or the abuses of any institution. 

The present is a proper moment to effect all necessary 
changes, and we thus seek to bring the matter to the con- 
sideration of the Legislature. Two Judges are now to be 
elected, to supply vacancies, and the circumstances are 
favorable to the business of improvement. We have at- 
tempted, however imperfectly, but as briefly as possible, 
to show that, according to the system as it now exists, the 
Judges cannot, as a mere physical possibility, perform,— 
satisfactorily to the public or themselves—the duties which 
are fastened upon them. If this be true,—and the whole 
bar will probably concur in our conviction—then it is 
scarcely necessary to assert how incumbent it is upon the 
Legislature to reform the system. They must do this to 
save the court from disrepute. 

Will the Legislature of South-Carolina undertake the 
duty? To this question, the reply among our contempo- 
raries, is not an encouraging one. It is well known that 
the Legislature of South-Carolina is one of the most con- 
servative in the Union. It represents a people, among 
whom a greater degree of veneration prevails, we honestly 
believe, than in any other State of the Union. No people are 
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more proud of the past, or more tenacious of its lessons. 
The very idea of change revolts them, and they recoil 
from all tampering with the existing state of things, the 
Constitution and the Laws, as if they were quite too sa- 
cred for common handling. The feeling,—for it is a feel- 
ing rather a thought—is an eminently valuable one. It 
restrains from rashness. It may retard a rapid advance 
to prosperity, but, at the same time, it prevents an equally 
rapid approach to the perils of a mischievous innovation. 
This is the good of such a feeling. But it may be carried 
quite too far. It may defeat a regular and proper pro- 
gress. It may rivet defects and excrescences upon our 
institutions, which, like the fungous upon the tree, may 
eat into its green rind and destroy, in the end, its vitality. 
We must guard effectually against extremes—against the 
impatient recklessness of a blind reform, and a slavish sub- 
serviency to ancienterror. At present, our danger is quite 
as great from the latter, as from the former cause. We 
share, in South-Carolina, with the old North State, the re- 
proach of a too great tendency to stagnate. The world 
is every where in motion,—going quite too fast, we admit, 
in a thousand ways ;—but this is no reason that we should 
resolutely oppose the work of improvement, when, to be 
stationary, is almost equally to suffer, as from the worst 
of change. Let us, at least, in our attempts at reform, be 
met with a calm and reasoning discussion of the particu- 
lar subject in hand. Let us not be encountered by the 
cuckoo-cry simply against “change.” We have a large 
party among us who have no other cry. “Change is dan- 
gerous ;” say they. “Sois stagnation,” we answer. Bet- 
ter invite the storm which purifies, than become stifled 
with the fetid inspiration of a stagnating atmostphere. 
The bald cry of ‘change,’ as against all improvement, 
unless specially shown to be evil, is mere senseless clam- 
our. It argues a feeble and timid mind, which sees dan- 
ger in every novelty. Submit to it, and the world stands 
still, and suffocates. The true spirit of the age is onward— 
not blindly, not drunkenly,—not in a rage or a spasm,— 
but with open eyes, peering steadily through the thick of 
things—seeing the way clearly first, and then, with equal 
firmness, dexterity and strength, advancing to the conquest 
which it meditates. This is the only true statesmanship— 
which avoids equally the effervescences of a blind and des- 
perate zeal, and the drowsy unperformance of imbecility. 
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In plain terms, civilization is a law of endless progress. 
Not to advance is to retreat, and that is a movement as 
dangerous in civil as in military affairs. To apply these 
opinions to the subject in hand, let us suggest to our law- 
givers some recent histories, by which they will learn one 
lesson, viz: that, if they do not come manfully up to the 
work of a necessary change, their constituences will do it 
for them ; and there may be, in that, an equal danger to 
themselves and to their old systems. Let them look at 
what the people have been doing with the judiciary and 
the courts in other States, and be warned in season. Either 
our judiciary system must be purged and improved—not 
destroyed—so as to accomplish properly its avowed ob- 
jects, or the people will follow the example of those of 
New-York,—take the matter into their own hands, and 
tumble the whole rickety establishment into irreparable 
ruin. Here, now, is a system confessedly wanting in re- 
pair—confessedly deficient, and giving no proper protec- 
tion to these for whose use and shelter it was meant. It 
needs no remarkable foresight to predict that the popular 
necessity will fling it down and find a substitute for it, at 
no remote period. What is the counsel of wisdom in such 
cases? Why, that the proper persons should take the mat- 
ter seriously in hand, and make the necessary improve- 
ments after due reflection; so as to prevent a rash hack- 
ing and hewing of the edifice, which must follow, if rough 
and inexperienced hands undertake the work. ‘But,’ says 
the Conservative—‘is there to be no end to these changes? 
It was only a few years ago that your lawyers, in the Le- 
gislature, established the present system, and now you 
wish to do your work over again |’ There is reason, to be 
sure, in the reply. But it is not all reason. Certainly, a 
large amount of empiricism must enter into all practice. 
Experiments upon society, morals and laws, must always 
be more or less problematical. No doubt, speculating 
after old habits, our Legislators, when establishing the 
present, deemed it an improvement upon the former plan. 
Probably it is; but there are still improvements to be 
made, and we beg to say, that, while such is the case, it is the 
proper law of society to go on changing until you reach 
that degree of perfection, in the proposed system, when it 
works too well to be put in any unnecessary peril. Where 
a present rule works badly and provokes discontent, change 
is absolutely inevitable. There can be no objection to it, 
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if the proposed alterations promise to be-beneficial. You 
may doubt the merits of the proposed reform in the pres- 
ent respect; but may be assured of one thing, that, in re- 
gard to our judiciary scheme, matters certainly cannot be 
made much, if any, worse. If we cannot remedy the ex- 
isting evils, by changes, such as we shall hereafter propose, 
we had better abolish the whole system, and adopt some 
more economical plan. We had better save the whole 
thirty thousand dollars, annually appropriated to the pay- 
ment of the Judges, and go back to the ancient, simple, 
but exploded system of the county courts. A 
Here, let us renew our whisper in the ear of our legis- 
lators, all of whom are assumed to be wise men, for whom 
a word is all sufficient. Conscript fathers! If you do not 
give us the required change, we shall be constrained, grie- 
vously against our will, to change you. It will not be 
safe for you always to oppose yourself to a necessary pro- 
gress, and still more necessary improvements, by the sense- 
less cry against the dangers of all change. Such a cry 
won't do forever. It is fatal to all improvements. It is 
death even to a present civilization. “The party defend- 
ing antiquity often adheres only to the dead letter of the 
rigid law, forgetting its inward sense and living spirit.” Do 
not you persevere in thus keeping the dead body lashed 
to the shoulders of the living man, as in the case of Mezen- 
tius. You admit that we go on badly enough under the 
present jndiciary system. You will hardly ascribe its bad 
working to the Judges. We take leave to tell you here, 
what, indeed, we think you will hardly venture to deny, 
that our Judges have the capacity and the industry, the 
will and the wisdom, to make for us as distinguished and 
able a judiciary as any on this continent. We have shown 
you how extensive is the work they do, how incessantly 
and honestly they employ their time, and yet you see that 
it is beyond them, with all their wisdom, will and industry, 
to make the present system tolerable. Why then will 
you persist in making them yee the public toil against 
this incubus which is pressing the life out of all the par- 
ties? How long, oh! venerable legislators, will you abuse 
our patience by this stand-still philosophy, and this ominous 
croaking about the horrors and the dangers of “change ?” 
Be assured that your people begin to be weary of these 
cuckoo cawings. With the proofs of progress, every where 
around them, and the proof of loss, and trouble, and ex- 
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pense, and delay, every where among them, in consequence 
of your stagnation, they are not disposed to remain inac- 
tive themselves, nor will they much longer. They begin 
to say—the profane vulgar!—that you are only good at 
gammon—that it is your curse, and their curse, that you 
talk and talk, to the end of the chapter—that there is no 
end to your talking,—and that, while the whole world 
about you is doing, achieving, conquering, advancing, be- 
coming wealthy, strong, populous,—that you alone,—and 
they alone,—in consequence of your influence and exam- 
ple,—lie down, like a fat tabby on the hearth rug, purring 
an under song, like that of the kettle, simmering on: the 
fire,—the burden of which still insists upon the propriety 
of being allowed to purr on in that same attitude, on that 
same comfortable rug, by the fire, and in that pleasant 
covering of fat, which shows an animal condition admi- 
rably justified. We do not doubt that change would be 
annoying to you. You find much comfort in your sleek 
conditions. But your danger is precisely like that of the 
fat cat ;—that your people will rout you some day, with 
some Cromwell at their head, and send you packing where 
you will never more be heard of, or from; even as Dolly, 
the housemaid, with flourishing broom-stick, sends the 
luxurious tabby from the parlour rug to the kitchen. 
Verily, excellent friends of the two Houses of Assem- 
bly, it is sometimes needful in this world of lies to utter 
the truth very plainly, if only for the special benefit of the 
father of lies himself, who certainly needs such friendly 
help, at certain seasons. We trust that what we have to 
say will be of’ some service to you, also,—not that your 
need of it is quite so great as his. As we hope to do you 
great good in our speech, we persuade ourselves that it 
will give you little pain ; and even this must not be a re- 
proach to us, inasmuch, venerable fathers, as our plea is 
that our service now, is that of the good physician who 
hurts only that he may heal. Seriously, then, gentlemen, 
there are quite too many among you who, by no means 
seek the seats of the legislator for the service they may do 
the country, but for the idle distinction that such an office 
confers upon themselves. This vain, but poor-spirited 
class of persons, have but a single subject of solicitude, 
and this is to be sure not to offend, and thus forfeit their 
prospects of re-election. They may find it more safe to 
do nothing, than to venture even upon good performances 
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which may be misunderstood. They ask of themselves be- 
fore they vote, ‘how can this vote operate in the district ? 
What will our constituents say to it? How can the rival 
candidates employ it against us? Will it not, in short, be 
convertible into a huge club, which, in hostile hands, shall 
drive us from our pleasant drowsing place before the 
council fire of the country ? 

This is very lamentable cowardice, and the strict con- 
sequence of that wretched habit among the people them- 
selves, of employing the merest scrubs and pretenders, 
having vanity, but wanting the noble ambition to be use- 
ful, as law-givers and rulers of the country. It is scarcely 
possible to teach any thing like a true courage and con- 
duct to such a class of legislators; but there are others, 
who are wiser and better, and whom the timeserving and 
baseness of these persons may yet influence and mislead, 
to whom we say, in all earnestness—do not fear the peo- 
ple, unless you mean to do foully by them. If you are 
honest in your purposes, you cannot be too bold in their 
execution. In every new question, do what is right, and 
confide in the native good sense of your constituents, and, 
in the long run, they will certainly sustain you. You may 
be temporarily shelved, but they will make you ample 
atonement after a season. The language of Shakspeare 
is not less encouraging than true. 


“Be just, and fear not; 
Let all the ends thou aim’st at be thy country’s, 
Thy God’s, and truths.” 


This fear of the people is an injustice to them, if not 
to yourselves. It degrades you, and misrepresents them. 
We feel proud and confident, in answering for the people 
of South-Carolina. The time is yet to come, when they 
will denounce and dismiss the representative who shall 
fearlessly and conscientiously do his duty. There are, 
indeed, no qualities in a public man, which win more 
decidedly upon their esteem, than manly independence, 
and a fearless approach to the performance of one’s du- 
ties, no matter what degree of change is involved in the 
action, or what amount of money is required for it. Yet 
there are members, as you know, who do little else than 
vote against all appropriations, those only excepted which 
are destined for their own districts. There is something 
very base in such a spirit, and very unjust, we are free to 
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Say, to every constituency in the State. To suppose that 
our people are averse to any reform, however necessary, 
which involves an expenditure of money, is to suppose 
them the most miserable of all the mortal slaves of 
Mammon—the most blinded in their selfishness, and 
the most bigoted and brutal in their blindness. We 
must teach a different opinion. We insist that every 
such assumption is in direct conflict with their known 
character, and totally inconsistent with that liberality 
in which they have never been found wanting. No 
wise people will throw away money upon idle experi- 
ments; but no people have ever shown themselves more 
ready than ours, to appropriate freely from their means, 
for the general welfare. Liberality, indeed, is a promi- 
nent trait in the popular character. If any thing, they 
have been quite too prompt—too free—in yielding means 
for experiments, which have not previously been well 
winnowed by the tests of reason and experience. In all 
our observation—and we have had frequent opportunities 
for scanning the action of our assembly—we are free to 
say, that, in most cases where great clamour is made about 
economy, and against appropriations, the bruit comes 
chiefly from those who have no other capital with which 
to appear before their constituents—who are the mere 
pretenders—the yea-nay members—who do nothing, think 
nothing, and are nothing—the fruges consumere nati—as 
numerous in public assemblies as elsewhere, and as dili- 
gent in consuming and destroying the fruits and labours 
of better men. The plentiful lack of talent and charac- 
ter which they possess, is the substantial source of their 
miserable outcry. It is in a base appeal to the vices and 
the prejudices of the ignorant and the vile, that they 
found all their pretensions to place. From such as these, 
let the true man, in the legislature, beware how he takes 
his examples or his lessons. 

So much, in regard to the influence which chiefly works 
against the proposed changes in our State policy, where 
these involve additional appropriations of money. We 
have thought it right to hint at this influence, in order to 
arrest, if possible, the outcry which might otherwise assail 
our scheme of judiciary reform, in anticipation of new 
expenditures. We have argued that, if the proposed 
changes are essential, and if they call for such an in- 
creased expenditure, it must not be withheld. But, we 
build more securely upon the merits of our scheme of 
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reform, when we insist that, instead of increasing, it will 
diminish the general expense of our judiciary. We will 
now proceed to develope our system, which we shall do 
in terms as plain and brief as consists with its proper 
comprehension. 4 5 
We propose, then, in the first place, to abolish entirely 
the office of the Ordinary. Let that office be merged 
entirely in the Court of Chancery. Let the Master in 
Chancery perform all the duties of the Ordinary, in ad- 
dition to those which he now performs; and hear, also, 
and determine, in the first instance, all cases which may 
arise in the chancery jurisdiction; an appeal to be had 
from him to the Chancellor; but should no appeal be 
taken, then his decision to be final and conclusive be- 
tween the parties, and an execution to issue thereon. 
Invest the Master in Chancery with all the powers which 
the Chancellors now have, and require him to hear and 
determine a cause whenever it is ready for trial; to hold 
a regular court in his district, one week in each quarter ; 
his decrees to be made up and pronounced within three 
months from the time of hearing the cause. The court 
to be governed by the same rules as now are in force ; 
and the Master to have the power to appoint a deputy, 
for the performance of the ordinary business of the office. 
Of course, the Master must not be allowed to engage in 
the practice of the profession. Such an office would 
command the best talent, and every man who could sus- 
tain himself in the office, would soon be fitted for, and 
might reasonably look to, the highest honours of the pro- 
fession. By this plan, all the papers in an estate would 
be kept in the proper registry ; there would be no confu- 
sion in the statement of accounts; and each administra- 
tor, or executor, would be instructed so to manage the 
estate in his charge, as to facilitate a prompt distribution 
thereof. By a reference to our reports, it will be seen 
that executors and administrators are more frequently 
called to an account than guardians. Why isthis? Not 
because there are fewer guardians, but because the Mas- 
ter, or Commissioner, is generally a professional man, in 
whose mode of doing business, and correctness, the persons 
interested have greater confidence, than in the Ordinary ; 
and whose statement of accounts is generally so in ac- 
cordance with the decided cases, that they seldom require 
to be reviewed. By this change, one door to extensive 
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litigation will be effectually closed. In the Ordinary’s 
court there is no system—that is, there is no general sys- 
tem—each officer has a system of his own; generally, he 
is not a lawyer; has his own independent way of stating 
accounts, which is but seldom satisfactory to the bar :— 
hence bills for accounts, which form a very large class of 
equity cases. The number of this class of cases would 
be greatly reduced, under the proposed change of juris- 
diction; as, frequently, the Master’s or Commissioner’s 
report is satisfactory to both parties, and is confirmed, 
without exception or argument. 

We would, secondly, abolish the present Circuit Court 
of Chancery entirely. In place of it, let there be two 
resident Chancellors—the one in Columbia, the other in 
Charleston—-to be chosen, in their turn, from the bench of 
Judges—to sit one year as Chancellors, and to receive, for 
the year in which they preside as Chancellors, an addi- 
tional salary of one thousand dollars each. So that each 
Judge would serve as Chancellor one year in every five 
years. The duty of the Chancellors shall be, to hear all 
cases which may be brought up from the Mastev’s court ; 
the case to be sent up in paper; the arguments to be oral 
or written, as the parties may prefer ; and the decision to 
be pronounced within six months from the time of hear- 
ing, with the right of appeal to the Court of Appeals. 
The former Court to be always open, except during the ses- 
sion of the Court of Appeals. One day’s notice to be given 
to the Chancellor, that a cause is ready for trial. The 
Chancellors to hear and determine all rules against the 
Masters in Chancery. 

By this arrangement, we would have eight Judges to 
go upon the circuit, instead of six. The number of cir- 
cuits could be increased, and so apportioned, that business 
need never be delayed, and all necessity for extra courts 
would be entirely done away with. The Judges would 
have more time, both for public and private affairs ; the 
hurry, which too often produces inaccuracy, would be 
avoided, and suitors and lawyers would be better satis- 
fied with the results. To the parties litigant, it matters 
not whether the case be considered important by the bench 
and the bar, or not; to them it is always a controversy of 
some moment; they have a right to expect that it will be 
thoroughly investigated, and, unless this be done, they are 
dissatisfied. Hence the great number of appeals. The 
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lawyers are not to blame, in many instances, for the ap- 
peals which are taken in small and unimportant cases; 
their clients are not satisfied; and they are not satisfied, 
simply because the case has not received that attention 
which, in their judgement, they think it deserves. And 
there is much reason in this view. The small case is of 
as much consequence to the poor man, as the large case 
to the rich man. All his feelings are enlisted, in an equal 
degree. He is a citizen, under the protection of the law; 
and he has the right, not only to expect, but to demand, 
that his case be carefully tried. He should not be sent 
away from the Court dissatisfied, and with the feeling, 
that the law has not been as carefully administered in 
his, as in the case of his more opulent neighbour. 

We would, next, abolish the present Courts of Appeal. 
Let there be an Appeal Court, of four Judges, to hear 
all appeals, either in law or equity; the Court to sit in 
Charleston in the spring, and in Columbia in the winter ; 
to continue in session until all the business is disposed of. 
This Court to be constituted by taking the two Chancel- 
lors, and choosing, in their turn, two other Judges, from 
the bench of Judges; the circuits and the roster of the 
Judges could be so arranged that there would be no con- 
flict in the Courts. 

This plan would avoid most, if not all, of the com- 
plaints against the present system. The Judge who hears 
the cause on circuit, will not hear it on appeal; or, if it 
should so happen that it would be his turn to be in the 
Court, when an appeal is taken from him, this should be 
good cause of continuance. Three of the Judges must 
agree, before a decision could be made; which would be 
amore satisfactory proportion of the bench than now. 
As the Appeal Courts are at present arranged, on the 
Chancery side, the party who gets the decree in circuit, 
has to gain but one Chancellor, to keep it; the party ap- 
pealing has to gain three Chancellors to reverse it. On 
the law side, the party who gains the verdict on circuit 
has to gain two Judges to keep it; while the party ap- 
pealing has to gain four, to obtain a new trial. Both 
sides do not go before the Court on equal terms. The 
Judge, or Chancellor, on circuit may, and very frequently 
does, pronounce his. decisions hastily ; having expressed 
an opinion, the inclination of his mind, as well as that 
pride of opinion which is natural to every man of intel- 
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lect, forces him, almost irresistibly, to maintain the judg- 
ment first expressed; and the party appealing has to 
contend, not only against the advocate at the bar, but 
also against the advocate on the bench. This is a great 
evil. Not that we mean to say that the Judges are guilty 
of any thing wilfully improper; but, unfortunately, the 
human mind is so constituted, that, after an’opinion is once 
expressed, the judgment is no longer in abeyance—its 
balances are gone—it is no longer free from prejudice and 
bias—it is not strictly impartial. This is the judicial 
mind. No man has that mind, who has once heard and 
decided the case. Unless the Judge has such a mind, he 
ought not to be one of the appellate Judges. Appealing 
from Cesar to Cesar is no appeal at all. 

Under our proposed change, each Judge, in his turn, 
would act as Chancellor, Law Judge, and Appeal Judge ; 
thus placing them all on a footing, avoiding all cause of 
jealousy between the Courts, and giving each Judge a 
fair proportion of practice in all the jurisdictions. By 
this plan, more time would be allowed to the Judges for 
their improvement in professional knowledge, and for 
attention to their private affairs. It may be objected, 
that there are some cases which should be decided only 
by the whole bench. In order to avoid any difficulty 
here, let a Court of Errors be organized, once in every 
two years—if so often be necessary—to hear all constitu- 
tional questions, and such other cases as the Court of 
Appeals may send up. To meet all causes of complaint, 
it may be proper, also, to provide, that, whenever a Judge 
receives notice of appeal, he shall, at the request of either 
party to the cause, append to his reports his notes of evi- 
dence. The party who desires to use the notes of evi- 
dence, to incur the expense of printing them. 

The advantages of this plan have been already some- 
what indicated; there are other reasons why it should be 
adopted. The delay of the Court of Equity, which has 
been always a great cause of complaint, would be avoid- 
ed. Ina very short time, the decrees of a good Master in 
Chancery would carry with them as much authority as 
the decrees of a good Chancellor. The additional expense 
and burden of the Court of Ordinary would be entirely 
dispensed with; the papers relating to estates would be 
always on file, in the office where they are to be used ; 
and the decree of the Master in Chancery, on the accounts 
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of executors and administrators, would, very frequently, 
prevent the necessity of a bill in equity. This measure 
has been frequently urged, and has been as often defeated, 
by some senseless outcry—some wretched appeal to the 
prejudices, rather than to the good sense of the people. 
Nothing can be more unmeaning than the argument—if 
it be worthy of being called an argument—that the Ordi- 
nary’s is the people’s Court ; as if one Court was more the 
people’s Court than another! It is asserted, confidently, 
that the Ordinary’s office costs the people more, in expen- 
ses and fees than any, or all, of the other causes of liti- 
gation. There is hardly any estate of magnitude, which 
is administered upon, and in which the administrator’s 
accounts are rendered to the Ordinary, that does not go 
into the Court of Equity for a final settlement. So that, 
in addition to the Ordinary’s fees, and the expense of ac- 
counting before him, and in getting his decree, the estate is 
saddled with the costs and fees of the Court of Equity. 
This ought not to be so. It certainly is no advantage to 
the people, to have a Court which is little else than a 
manufactory for equity causes. It will be so, however, 
as long as such a Court continues—for men will not sub- 
mit the final adjustment of important questions to the 
decision of a man, who is generally without any profes- 
sional education. The experience of the bar will sustain 
us in the position, that, for the purposes of the settlement 
of an estate, in the Court of Equity, the accounting be- 
fore the Ordinary is not worth a straw ; it is a loss, both 
of time and money. We do not know of a single instance 
in which the accounts have not been recast. The expense 
account, then, stands thus: paying the Ordinary, for work 
that is perfectly useless, fifty or a hundred dollars; to 
which, add one or two hundred dollars more, to obtain a 
final adjustment in the Court of Equity. The plan pro- 
posed avoids this double operation, and this double ex- 
pense. It isno argument, to say that people need not go into 
the Court of Equity—they go there of their own will, and 
ought not to complain if they have to pay for it. Men, 
having large interests at stake, will not submit them to 
the fiat, and frequently the caprice, of a man who is 
mostly professionally ignorant; they will, and must, and 
ought to, have the best judgment which the law affords. 
Then, as the vast majority of cases eventually go into the 
Court of Equity, why not save time and expense, trouble 
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and litigation, by sending them there at once? If the 
interests of society are sought to be advanced, this Ordi- 
nary’s Court, miscalled the people’s Court, would not stand 
a day. And, if the people would only inquire into its 
abuses, they would not permit it to stand an hour. It is 
said that the Court of Equity is slow. The plan proposed 
takes away this objection. No system could be more ex- 
peditious, consistently with safety and correctness. Our 
Ordinaries are, no doubt, very correct and upright men, 
and, doubtless, perform their duties, in general, very con- 
scientiously ; but where can be the necessity of having 
two men to do that which can be much better done by 
one? Why not abolish a system which costs the people, 
annually, thousands, for one which will save them thou- 
sands? As a mere matter of economy, the change should 
be effected. The fact is, our legislature commenced with 
a vital error. They began with the notion, to create as 
many offices for the people as they could, entailing upon 
them the constant excitement of elections, and the con- 
stant expense of keeping the offices up. This mistake in 
legislation has been bearing upon the people, with in- 
creased weight, ever since it was made. Many of the evils 
with which society is now cursed, may be traced directly 
to the miserable and humiliating system of electioneering, 
which is so generally pursued throughout the State, and 
which is driving good men from office. Men of character 
and talent will not enter into the miserable scramble, 
which costs so much time, so much money, and so much 
self-respect. Make the offices such as will yield a res- 
pectable income, and we shall have efficient officers; men 
of ability will take them, and perform the duties} not only 
with a view to the profit arising from the office, but to 
professional reputation. In order to have such men, 
however, they must be made independent of popular whim 
and caprice. By having a thorough-bred lawyer and 
business man as the officer, thousands of money would be 
saved to the people, in the proper casting and vouching of 
administrators’ and executors’ accounts. The people ne- 
ver think of this, when they are permitting themselves to 
be deluded by the slang cries of canvassers. Their “ peo- 
ple’s Court” would be dearly paid for, at the price of 
Franklin’s whistle. If we wouldtake the trouble to make 
a table of the amount which has been paid to keep up the 
Ordinary’s office, it would show, conclusively, that it is a 
NEW SERIES, VOL. Il.—No. 4. 31 
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very expensive part of our system. It will not do to say, 
“abolish the Court of Equity.” Ifthe Court was abolished, 
some arrangement must be made, by which the cases now 
tried in that Court must be heard. Any man of business 
or experience will perceive, at a glance, what an utter 
mockery of justice it would be, to submit to a jury long 
and complicated administrator’s accounts, running through 
a tedious series of years.. Some of these accounts involve 
so many principles, and intricate calculations, that the 
most experienced officers of the Court, whose daily busi- 
ness it is to investigate such matters, are employed for 
weeks, in stating the accounts in a single case. A jury 
would not make much progress in them ; and must neces- 
sarily trust entirely to others for the verdict which they 
would render. 

There are other advantages of the proposed change. 
The fear that the Judges may unconsciously contract the 
habit of supporting each other’s circuit opinions will be 
hushed. The independence of the judiciary will be es- 
tablished. There will be ample time, patiently to hear, 
and ably to decide each cause, giving greater satisfaction 
to the parties interested and decreasing the number of 
appeals. As the business of the Courts is now conducted, 
it is not at all surprising that so few men are satisfied 
with the circuit decisions. What is the routine of busi- 
ness, under the present arrangement? In many of the 
districts, the Judge goes into Court at ten o’clock on Mon- 
day morning. Upon examining the dockets, he finds a 
heavy process, criminal and issue docket ; he sees, at once, 
that it will be utterly impossible for him to do the business 
of the Court, and that an extra Court must be ordered. 
His effort, then, is to dispose of as many cases as he pos- 
sibly can; not from any disinclination, on his part, to 
devote ample time to each case, but in order to make as 
little delay in the course of public justice as possible, and to 
lighten, as much as may be done, the expense of the extra 
Court. After the first day of the term, the Court is called 
at nine o’clock ; the Judge rushes on with business until 
two, adjourns one hour for dinner, and then continues the 
labour of the Court, always until dark, and frequently 
until nine or ten o’clock at night. So that the bench, the 
bar, and the juries, are worked incessantly, from ten to 
twelve hours a day, during the week. Is it at all asto- 
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nishing that this rail-road speed of dispensing justice fails 
to give satisfaction ? 

Our system of extra Courts is one that does not, and 
cannot be made to work well. The regular Court meets 
at a time established by law; the arrangements of busi- 
ness, throughout the country, are made with a view to the 
meeting of the Courts; and parties litigant, jurors, and 
witnesses, can leave their business at home, without any 
great inconvenience. But the extra Courts are never 
anticipated, except by the lawyers. If ordered, they must 
be either in the first of the year, or midsummer. The 
business arrangements of the whole country are thus in- 
terrupted ; and the consequence is, that great difficulty is 
found in obtaining the attendance of witnesses and juries, 
and in performing the business of the Court. It is a no- 
torious fact, that, in some districts,even after repeated 
extra Courts, the dockets are not broken down. There is 

et another evil arising from extra Courts. The Judge, 
holding the fall Court, fails to dispose of his docket ; the 
law requires him to order an extra Court. If he orders 
one, he must necessarily conflict, either with the Court of 
Equity or the Court of Appeals; and the alternative is 
presented to him, either to disregard the law requiring 
him to hold the extra Court, or to deprive the Court of 
Appeals of one of its Judges. Now, it is a bad system 
which forces upon the Judge the necessity of violating 
the law. Another evil, yet, of the present arrangement. 
The Court of Appeals, for the upper districts, sits in Co- 
lumbia, in May; the Court of Common Pleas, for Charles- 
ton, sits at the same time. The object of the law, giving 
to parties the right of appeal, is to allow to them the 
benefit of the judgment of six Judges; but the whole up- 
country is deprived of the services and the judgment of 
one of the Judges, at the May term of the Court of Ap- 
peals. This is neither right nor just; it produces an in- 
equality, which is a proper cause of complaint. 

It may be objected, that the proposed changes increase 
the expense of the State two thousand dollars a year—the 
amount paid to the Chancellors. It is very clear that the 
expense of extra Courts would much more than pay the 
salary of an additional Judge. Estimate the pay of ju- 
rors, the pay and personal expenses of witnesses, the loss 
of time to the man, and the use of his horse, the personal 
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expenses of litigants; and any one, acquainted with the 
expense of a Court, will soon find, that the money thus 
expended would greatly overbalance a Judge’s salary.* 
But, even suppose that it actually costs the State some 
two thousand dollars more than now;; the increase of tax 
would be so very small, that no man would be conscious 
of it, unless he studiously sought out cause of discomfort, 
in the scrutiny and comparison of the tax bills. 

Will the Judges be opposed to the change? They cer- 
tainly cannot be in favour of a system, which, if it does 
not make them go back, at least prevents all advance, in 
reputation. It is obvious that the amount of labour 
which they are required to perform leaves them no time 
to study law, or any thing else. The man who knows 
that he is not doing his country good service, and yet 
opposes a change, which, in all probability, will be an 
improvement, is one whose opinions it does not need that 
we should combat. We take for granted, however, that 
all the Judges see the necessity for a change. They have 
too much self-respect, patriotism and honesty, to be in 
favour of perpetuating a system, which, they must know, 
does not benefit the State, does not improve themselves, 
and fails to attain the end for which it was instituted. 
Nor do we suppose that any one of them believes that he 
performs his duties now in the best manner possible to him- 
self, if under better auspices. We have quite too much 
respect for them, one and all, to indulge in an opinion so 
injurious, at once to their wisdom and their patriotism. 


* We have here estimated the expense of an extra Court, by way of pro- 
ving our assertions. Here are the items: 


48 Jurors, at $1 50 perday,  - - - - - $72 00 
100 Parties to writs, allowing 50 cases to the docket, at $1 50 per day, 150 00 
100 Witnesses, allowing 2 to each case, at $1 50 per day, - 150 00 
248 Horses, to bring jurors, parties and witnesses to Court, at 25 cts. 
per day, - - - - - - 62 00 
5 Constables, at $1 50 per day, - - zg Ls 4 50 
Expenses of extra Court per day, - - : - $441 50 
Expenses of extra Court per week, - - - - $2649 00 
Add Sheriff’s fee, for serving venire, —- - - 20 00 
CO Clerics) aisy hoo SSUi ner sks ce - - : 2 2 00 
Total expense of extra Court, per week, - - - $2671 00 


So that, if five extra Courts are ordered throughout the State, in the year, 
they will cost the people $13,355 00 ;—more than the salary of four Judges. 
The above estimate is not thought to be a large one. 
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To conclude.—If the present system be not, as we 
affirm, a failure, no one denies that it produces grievous 
discontent. The bench and bar, alike, perceive that it is 
very defective. We have noticed some of its defects. It 
1s enough to say here, that it satisfies no parties. To sup- 
pose that our legislature will be deterred trom attempting 
to find some remedy for its deficiencies, by the stale and 
silly clamour against change of every kind, argues equally 
against the intelligence of legislators and people. The 
very existence of a legislature—the very employment of 
representatives, annually, for the business of law-making— 
implies an ever-recurring necessity for change. No sys- 
tem is perfect, and, in the nature of things, none can ever 
be arbitrarily fixed and permanent. Society, which is 
daily making progress itself, continually puts forth new 
interests and objects, which need regulation and protec- 
tion. The judicial institutions of a country, even as its 
arts and sciences, must keep pace with the necessities of 
this progress, on the part of society, or they will become 
obsoletisms, and be discarded from use and keeping, as 
so much moral lumber. All living institutions must be- 
long to the absolute wants of the present. Let the age 
outgrow them, and they perish necessarily. It will not 
suffice, that they still contain much that the world might 
use. To use them, the world will simplify them ; but, by 
hewing away the cumbrous and unnecessary appendages 
of the old machine, and preserving those only which will 
dovetail easily with new combinations. A wise legis- 
lation will always accommodate itself to the inevitable 
changes of society. It will not wait until the necessity 
is urgent. It will seek to prepare for, if not to anticipate 
this necessity ; and thus the work of change will go on 
gradually, consistently with progress, and obviate the 
extreme remedy of society, which is revolution. It should 
be enough for the legislator, when he finds a system fail- 
ing, and provoking dissatisfaction. He should not wait 
till it falls to pieces over his head. He should imme- 
diately proceed to its repair, and cast about for easy and 
appropriate remedies against its deficiencies. He will, 
at least, not be discouraged from the attempt, by the 
silly cavillings of those whose senses are too obtuse 
to suffer them to hear the cracking of the beams and 
timbers, and who never suspect the foundation of the old 
house to be rotten, till the rafters are falling about their 
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ears. We have no objection to the old; as long as it is 
strong and sound, and affords us shelter; but mere rot, 
and damp, and ruin, however venerable in moss and ivy, 
are scanty recommendations in behalf of the fabric which 
we hope to transmit to our children. We must keep that 
in proper repair, if we would leave them a proper in- 
heritance. 


Arr. VIII.—Joun Catpweii Catnoun. 

Obituary Addresses, delivered on the occasion of the 
death of the Hon. Joun C. Catuoun, a Senator of South- 
Carolina, in the Senate of the United States, April 1, 
1850. Printed by order of the Senate of the United 
States. Washington: John T. Towns. 1850. 


“While the tree 
Of freedom’s withered trunk puts forth a leaf, 
Even for thy tomb, a garland let it be.” 


We must cherish the virtues we seek to perpetuate. 
The people who aspire to be free should treasure up, as 
their most precious jewels, the memory of their great and 
good men. They should honor them in life, and keep them 
in recollection after death. Honor and veneration are the 
tributes due to the actor of great and illustrious deeds ; 
while justice and gratitude award the tribute, not only 
because due to departed merit, but because in this way 
will they best foster and keep alive, among their people, a 
“love of fame ;” and a love of fame, we are informed by 
the highest authority, “is the finest incentive of a noble 
nature.”* That man of resplendent genius, who entered 
the councils of this confederacy in his early manhood, at 
a most critical juncture in our affairs, and spent nearly 
the whole of his active life in the public service, with 
credit to himself and honour to the country, is no more! 
John Caldwell Calhoun is no more! As a man, his bril- 
liant career is closed! He is alike indifferent to the voice 
of censure, or the voice of praise. 


* Tacitus. 
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“He heeds not, he recks not—no sound 
Shall awake him to glory again.” 

_And now that “the ambitious cannot dread, nor the as- 
piring fear him,” let us endeavour to speak of him with 
impartial justice, truthfully and to the life. In omitting to 
dwell upon the youth and character of Mr. Calhoun, prior 
to his entrance into public life, it is not because they are 
devoid of interest, or barren of instruction; but because 
such a task belongs properly to his biographer, and not to 
a simple tribute like the present. Undoubting the verdict 
of time, not fearing the stern and impartial judgment of pos- 
terity in reference to the character and conduct of Calhoun, 
and well knowing that we cannot add one cubit to his sta- 
ture, it is because we feel a deep concern and anxious so- 
licitude for the perpetuity of our free institutions, that we 
propose to speak of him as the patriot, the philosopher and 
orator—for in all these, when has ever freedom found a 
champion like Calhoun? Eloquent above all others in 
the matchless energy of thought, that energy was ever 
exerted on the side of liberty against power ;—as a patriot, 
while fear could not deter, temptation could not seduce 
him from the path of duty ; while, as a philosopher, pro- 
foundly wise, he spent his days in the demonstration of the 
most difficult problem ever presented to legislator for so- 
lution,—“ whereby the same government may be extended 
over so great an area as ours, embracing such diversity of 
interest, and yet, while it possesses sufficient energy to 
hold the parts together, shall not prove fatal to liberty.” 

It was just prior to the war with Great Britain, usually 
called our second war of independence, that Mr. Calhoun 
entered the councils of the confederacy. Influenced by the 
hope that an open rupture with that power might be 
avoided, our government opposed to her arrogant and pre- 
sumptuous policy, the embargo and non-importation sys- 
tem. Those who were hostile to the republican adminis- 
tration then in power, of course, for that reason, were hos- 
tile to that system of policy. Not so with Mr. Calhoun. 
He was a republican—was for the administration—but op- 
posed these measures upon a principle so wise, and upon 
a foundation so solid, that the administration abandoned 
its policy ; though, for the time being, it had become a tenet 
of faith with the republican party. He was for war, and, 
to proclaim himself for war, under such discouraging cir- 
cumstances, required a lofty independence of character as 
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well as profound wisdom. As he himself has said, peri- 
lous indeed was our position, and arduous our task. But 
war was declared. The passive was abandoned for the 
active mode of resistance; and his predictions were more 
than fulfilled. The countrymen of those who had rendered 
Princeton and Eutaw immortal, met that same foe; though 
he came in more terrible might, and decked with yet green- 
er laurels ;—and accents of victory, still more complete, 
echoed and re-echoed through the land, until an honourable 
peace crowned our efforts. Throughout that trying pe- 
riod the genius of none shone brighter than Calhoun’s, and 
none evinced a loftier patriotism. While in debate, he 
could successfully compete with the veteran and sagacious 
Randolph, he was, for his wisdom, a counsellor of Madi- 
son; and the sun of Madison, then setting in the full blaze 
of its descending glory, »cquired new lustre from the rising 
fame of Calhoun! 

How clearly did he understand the genius of our people 
and institutions! andin the glorious history of the past, 
how distinctly did he read the bright promise of the future ! 

Thus was this wonderful man, in a few short years, per- 
mitted, by his eloquent wisdom and patriotic devotion, to 
acquire a loftier renown, and a more enduring fame than 
most men are enabled to earn by a long life of public ser- 
vice. During this period of his career, he advocated, with 
great ability, the cause of our infant navy, and to him, as 
much or more than to any other man, it owes its present 
efficiency and importance. 

After this, he was invited, by President Monroe, to take 
charge of the war department, as one of his cabinet. Mr. 
Calhoun’s best friends objected to his acceptance of the 
invitation, fearing lest his fame should be eclipsed there- 
by; seeming to take it for granted that no one so distin- 
guished for his eloquence in debate, and wisdom in coun- 
cil, could possess administrative talents adequate to ac- 
quire either credit or distinction at the head of a depart- 
ment in such utter confusion and disorder. But. in his ad- 
ministrative ability, a triumph, if possible still higher, 
awaited him as Secretary of War. 

The distinguished French engineer, then engaged in the 
service of the country, (Col. Bernard) would frequently 
declare that he reminded him greatly of his beloved Gene- 
ral, ashe called Buonaparte. Calhoun found the department 
entirely disorganized, with not much less than 50,000,000 
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of outstanding and unsettled accounts, and the greatest 
confusion in every branch of service. Though, without 
experience, he proposed, shortly after he went into office, 
the bill for its organization ; and, on its passage, drew up 
the rules for carrying the act into execution; both of which 
remain substantially unchanged to this day. After redu- 
cing the outstanding accounts to a few millions, which 
could not be settled for want of proper evidence, and in- 
troducing order and accountability in every branch of ser- 
vice, and bringing down the expenditure of the army, 
from four to two anda half millions annually, without 
subtracting a single comfort from either officer or soldier, 
he left the department in a condition that might well be 
compared to the best in any country. 

Now, if the country estimated the services of her pub- 
lic servants, in dollars and cents, when would she dis- 
charge her indebtedness to Calhoun? While at the head 
of this department, seeing the growing necessity for in- 
creased military defence, with a patriotic forecast, he fos- 
tered the military academy, which, while it has elevated 
the profession of arms, has enabled us to keep pace with 
other nations in the art of war, and yet permitted us to 
avoid the necessity of a large standing army with its at- 
tendant evils—an increased power and patronage in the 
government, and additional taxation on the people. Du- 
ring the same period he projected the policy of moving 
westward the Indian tribes surrounded by our race ; tribes 
apparently doomed, at no distant date, to become extinct. 
The policy thus pursued towards them, though, origina- 
ting in necessity, was humane and tempered by the best 
feelings of our nature. 

From the war department, Mr. Calhoun was called to 
preside over the deliberations of the Senate of the United 
States, in the office of Vice President. He discharged the 
duties of the office with a dignity that commanded the 
respect of the body, and an impartiality that inspired con- 
fidence in the minority. Once, and only once, was the 
correctness of his decision questioned and the purity of 
his motives impeached. Refusing to cal] Randolph to or- 
der for thrusts of his inimitable and withering sarcasm at 
the President, and Secretary of State—the President (J. 
Q. Adams) under the signature of Patrick Henry, attack- 
ed his decision. Under the signature of Onslow, the Vice 
President replied, and showed that, to decide differently, 
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would be to trammel, not only the freedom of speech, but 
the freedom of the press; and Calhoun loved liberty too 
well for that. 

We are now to speak of the most trying period of Mr. 
Calhoun’s life. To provide for the payment of the debt 
incurred by our second war of independence, it was ne- 
cessary to raise the duties on imports; in other words to 
increase the tariff. Infant manufactures, during the pe- 
riod of the embargo, non-importation and war, had sprung 
up in the New England States; and, of necessity, these 
manufactures were to a certain extent, to be protected. 
But the object of the tariff was to discharge the war debt, 
and not to protect manufactures. It has been said that 
Mr. Calhoun, in voting for the tariff of 1816, became the 
advocate of »rotection. To show how unfounded and 
ungenerous is such a charge, we will show its absurdity 
by an easy illustration. In war, life is destroyed and blood 
is shed; but does it follow that those who advocate war 
are guilty of murder? We might as well charge the pa- 
triotic men of the South, in advocating our second war of 
independence, as guilty of advocating bloodshed and mur- 
der, because blood was shed and life was taken, when the 
object was to vindicate the rights and honour of the coun- 
try; as tosay that the patriotic Southron, whose object in 
voting for the tariff of 1816 was to discharge an honest and 
honorable debt thereby, became the advocate of protec- 
tion. Yet, how passing strange that they who could make 
bonfires at our defeats, and mourn in sack cloth and ash- 
es over our victories—who could feel no pride in defend- 
ing the rights and honour of a common country, when the 
cause of that country was truth and justice—could see 
with an instinct true to a nature whose soul is selfishness, 
and whose motive power is avarice—could see in inci- 
dental—no—accidental protection, their pecuniary gain! 
and, with a zeal and industry worthy the most idolatrous 
worshippers of Mammon, they sought to build up what they 
called the American System; but which we, and they, 
well know was an open and undisguised system of public 
plunder ; while, with the hypocritical homage that vice 
ever pays to virtue, they claimed for the paternity of the 
system, the head and heart.of Mr. Calhoun! But the 
edict has long since gone forth, that, by the sweat of the 
brow shalt thou earn thy bread; and he who undertakes 
to evade the duty shall do so only at the expense of truth 
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and honesty. As well might he undertake to evade that 
other edict from the same high authority, thou shalt surely 
die. Not less true is it as regards communities than as it 
regards individuals. The evils of the protective policy 
were becoming more and more intolerable to the South, 
and she became almost unanimous in her opposition to 
the system. Her legislatures, in solemn form and under 
the sanctions of an oath, had pronounced it unjust, op- 
pressive and unconstitutional ; while her eloquent and pa- 
triotic sons made the halls of Congress resound with their 
denunciations against it, and sought to elicit from the 
history and associations of the glorious past, a sense of 
returning justice. But it was allin vain. When did pow- 
er and avarice ever respond to the voice of freedom? Our 
Northern brethren seemed to believe that the seven years 
war of the revolution, which had rendered our King’s 
Mountain as well as their Bunkerhill immortal, had been 
fought only that, through this government, greater enor- 
mities «nd oppressions might be practised upon ws, and 
rights more sacred than those, the violation of which dis- 
solved our connections with the mother country, might be 
trampled under foot, and all for the sake of a union with 
them! That the stars and stripes, instead of floating over 
the land of the free and the home of the brave, indicated 
only and alone that the American Eagle, instead of the 
British Lion, claimed the dominion and the power, and 
that the only change for us was a change of masters and 
that too, for the worst! Mr. Calhoun, being Vice Presi- 
dent, was not called upon to take an active part in the 
fearful struggle. He was nevertheless an attentive ob- 
server of events, and when asked for his opinion, having 
nothing to conceal and no responsibility to shun, he gave 
that opinion as to the inevitable results of the successive 
tariffs, followed by his exposition of the true character of 
our government. 

A crisis in our affairs was at hand. Notwithstanding 
the payment of the government, or war debt, and an an- 
nual revenue far more than sufficient to defray the annual 
expenses of the government, the South was permitted to 
enjoy no relief from her burdens. It is true that a perma- 
nent adjustment of the tariff had been proclaimed; but 
the same voice proclaimed a tariff more odious, if possi- 
ble, than any that preceded it; and the question was, can 
an unjust and oppressive law of Congress, in itself wn- 
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constitutional, be resisted by a sovreign State? South- 
Carolina determined, for herself, that it could and should 
be done, and that too, without a violation of the Consti- 
tution of the United States. Gen. Hayne retired from the 
Senate, and Mr. Calhoun, as Senator from South-Caroli- 
na, took his place. 

The Southern States, which had all along made common 
cause with Carolina, and whose legislatures, as we have 
seen, had pronounced the tariff not only unjust and op- 
pressive, but unconstitutional,—when it came to resist the 
measure, in the only mode in which it could be done, 
seemed not only willing to submit to it themselves, but 
prepared to impose it upon those who had the spirit and the 
independence to resist it—though at the hazard of the 
bayonet. 

The tariff having brought to the Treasury a surplus 
over the extravagant expenditures of the government—as 
it will ever be under like circumstances—avarice, that bane 
of public virtue, in all its squalid and selfish aspects, stalk- 
ed through the halls of legislation; unabashedly filching 
through every channel of the government, the moneys of 
the people, to which, even the government had no right ; 
being beyond its legitimate and necessary expenses. This 
cormorant passion for the spoils appeared to be personified 
in Senator Dickerson, of New-Jersey. He proposed to di- 
vide out the surplus, thus accruing and to accrue, under 
the so-called permanent adjustment, among the several 
States ; not as it was paid in, but according to population ; 
and in this proposition, for the time, he buried in the dust 
the honour and the glory of his State. Mr. Calhoun, the 
ardent {friend of constitutional liberty, the sworn enemy 
of usurping power, discovered, at a glance, the danger, the 
dishonour, the injustice,—and met the spoiler in becoming 
resistance. What followed, but that the whole power and 
patronage of the government was brought to weigh in 
wrath upon his devoted head. An ordinary genius must 
have perished, or succumbed. Nature, as if proud of her 
workmanship, seemed determined to test his capacity and 
to raise his endurance to the utmost. 

As to the constitutionality of the tariff, the question had 
ceased. The controversy, involving an inquiry into the 
nature and character of our government, was this: Was 
the federal government a government of limited powers ? 
and if so, practically considered, where was the limit ? 
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If you divide power between A. and B., and give A. the 
right to determine the extent of his power, do you not, in 
Just so many words, give him as much power as he may 
claim to exercise? And thus the division, however dis- 
tinetly defined between A. and B.,in theory—in practice 
leaves the extent of B’s power entirely at the discretion 
of A. It is true, that if A. be inflexibly just, he will not 
encroach upon the power alloted to B. So, in division of 
power between the federal government and Carolina, 
where is the limit of the power of the federal government, 
it being confessedly a government of limitations ?— 
Not in theory, not in parchment, be it understood, but in 
its practical operations? If the federal government is to 
determine the extent of its own power, we have just seen, 
as we might predict of any government, that its discre- 
tion becomes the measure ; and thus, in practice, you sub- 
vert the theory ; and hang the efficacy of a written con- 
stitution, and the success of our free institutions, upon the 
discretion of those who exercise the power of the federal 
government. Thus would the fate of liberty depend upon 
men, and not upon institutions ; the very error which has 
proved fatal to liberty in all times past; and if we fall 
into the same error, we will sooner or later share the same 
fate. It is a solemn truth never to be forgotten, that the 
people who trust to men and not to institutions, can, but 
for a brief period, enjoy the blessings of constitutional 
liberty. 

But, to the contest on the floor of the Senate. In the 
ardor of debate, Massachusetts denied the well authenti- 
cated facts in the history of the past ; and the time-honor- 
ed commmonwealth of Virginia, as if in eagerness to array 
herself on the side of power, partially disrobed herself of 
some of her brightest jewels. The eagle was in his pride 
of place, and stooped to the quarry. Mr. Calhoun vindi- 
cated the truth of history, as connected with the origin of 
the government and the formation of the constitution, by 
showing that our’s was a union of States, and not of indi- 
viduals ; that the constitution which formed the Union, 
was the constitution of all the States; because each State, 
of itself, and for itself, adopted and ratified the constitu- 
tion; that, so far from being a union formed by a majority 
of all the people of the thirteen original States, in mass, 
or in the aggregate, a simple rule of addition and subtrac- 
tion of the population of the respective States, would 
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show this Union might have been formed by a minority of 
the aggregate population of the different States; that, 
after the adoption, by the convention which framed the 
constitution, of the very clauses from which it is sought 
to derive the power of an absolute majority, to carry out 
by force an act of Congress—just or unjust, constitutional 
or unconstitutional, against a sovereign State—the very 
power was asked for and as often refused. Not only was 
the convention asked to confer upon Congress the right to 
determine, in the last resort, between the federal govern- 
ment and a State, but the convention was asked to confer 
the same power upon the Supreme Court, but in vain. It 
was refused to either department of the federal govern- 
ment. And thusdid Mr. Calhoun conclusively show what 
the powers of the government were, in fact ; while Mr. 
Webster, who alone dared to enter the fierce contest with 
Mr. Calhoun, in order to sustain his position, had to deny, 
as we have said, the well authenticated facts in the his- 
tory of the past, connected with the origin of our govern- 
ment, and the adoption and ratification of the constitution 
itself. We desire to be understood. We do affirm that 
Mr. Calhoun showed beyond doubt, to any impartial mind, 
that to admit facts, as certain as any in our history, would 
be to demolish the argument of Mr. Webster, as to the 
origin and character of our government. lideed, we go 
further, and say that his argument was, in itself, suicidal; 
for to admit that the government was limited in theory, 
while to contend that, in practice, it could, in the last 
resort, determine the extent of its power, was in practice 
to subvert the theory ; a proposition so plain that it needs 
no argument to sustain it, and no farther repetition of its 
terms. Not satisfied with vindicating the truth of history, 
nor yet, as we shall see, in vindicating the wisdom of our 
ancestors who framed the constitution, but appreciating 
the solemn truth, that a people who aspire to be free must 
look to their institutions of government, and not to the 
men who administer them, Mr. Calhoun, in one of the 
loftiest flights of genius, taught us the results and reasons 
of events away back in the dim twilight of history. As 
an earnest seeker after truth, and with the wisdom learned 
from those silent but eloquent teachers of the past, he 
taught us the results of the battles of Marathon, Platea 
and Salamis, and why they gave to the Europeans the 
ascendancy over the Asiatic polity ; taught us what occa- 
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sioned the division among the twelve tribes of Israel ; 
why ten of them, under Jeroboam, separated from the 
tribes of Judah and Benjamin, which alone remained to 
the house of David; taught us why, from the expulsion of 
the Tarquins, to the establishment of the Tribunitian 
power, disorder, distraction and corruption prevailed ; and 
why, from the veto of the tribunes, the genius of Rome 
became ascendant, victory crowning all her efforts, till she 
had well nigh acquired universal dominion ; and then, by 
a grand exhibition of our beautiful federative system, its 
great conservative principles, he showed how alone the 
errors that had, in times past, proved fatal to free govern, 
ments, could be avoided, and in what way, in our system, 
the peculiar division, organization and distribution of 
power, served, as so many break-waters, in arresting the 
angry waves of avarice and ambition, which, if driven 
over a broad unbroken expanse, would prove resistless. 

Thus, having vindicated the truth of history, and paid 
a deserved tribute to those who framed our system of gov- 
ernment, struck with its grandeur and simplicity, he ex- 
claimed, in the fullness of a heart that feared God and 
knew no other fear— No! unaided human wisdom never 
could have framed such a system! “It was the result,” 
said he, “of a favourable combination of circumstances, 
co-operating and leading the way, directed by that kind 
Providence, who has so often and so signally disposed 
events in our favor.” 

The moment was portentous. “Our political system 
was rocked to its centre.” From the self-sacrificing devo- 
tion of Calhoun, were twined new laurels around the brow 
of Clay, while the retreat of Jackson was more glorious 
than the glorious 8th of January. Be it said to his honour, 
the laurel wreath of victory had no charms for him when 
twined with the cypress of mourning. The constitution, 
though assailed by the combined powers of avarice and 
ambition, rode through in triumph ; somewhat marred, it 
is true, in the harmony of her parts, and in the beauty of 
her proportions. We will love her, however, only the 
more for the dangers she has passed. But honour, immor- 
tal honour to Calhoun, the pilot through the storm! We 
know that it has been charged that, in sustaining the 
course pursued by Carolina, in resisting the protective 
policy, Mr. Calhoun was actuated by feelings of disap- 
pointed ambition. Had he not, when first elected Vice- 
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President, been run on the Adams and Jackson ticket, and 
for the second term, on the Jackson ticket, then certain of 
success? Was he not requested to avoid a vote on the 
tariff of 1828, for fear of jeoparding the elevation of Gen. 
Jackson, when it was supposed that the vote in the Senate 
would be equally divided; and did he not declare that, 
sooner than shrink from an honest discharge of duty, he 
would withdraw from the ticket ; although, if the Senate 
should be equally divided, the odious measure would be 
defeated, as well without, as with, his opposition; for, in 
that event, the bills would have been lost? And, in sus- 
taining Carolina, was he not simply carrying out the views 
he had expressed in the palmy days of his popularity, in 
an exposition of the character of this government, which 
never has been, and never will be, successfully controver- 
ted? Does this betray the promptings of disappointed ambi- 
tion? Such a charge, in the heat of the contest, might come 
from those who were insensible to the nobility of virtue, and 
who could not appreciate that which they did not possess. 
But now that he is dead, we should grieve to think that 
there exists one who would detract from his honest fame, 
by whispering this calumny above his grave. No! Those 
who knew him well, well know that his noble heart 
burned with a holier ambition than mere office could gra- 
tify, and that his eagle eye was fixed upon loftier renown 
than office ever gave, or ever can give. 

The result of the contest is well known, and we pass 
over the throes and convulsions immediately following. 
As Calhoun himself has shown, they were the legitimate 
fruit of that system of protection, sought to be rivetted up- 
on us by a despotic and absolute majority, and that con- 
solidating and despotic tendency of the government, which, 
but for him, never would have been arrested; and, just 
as certain as the absolute majority principle prevails, the 
consolidating and despotic tendency of the government 
will be consummated. When this event shall happen, it 
needs no prophet to predict that there will be a division 
in the household of Washington, as there was in the house- 
hold of David—or worse—* the various separate and in- 
dependent parts” of his parental government will be “ ab- 
sorbed, concentrated, consolidated in the general govern- 
ment, which will be left alone in the midst of the desola- 
tion, the sole and unrestricted representative of an abso- 
lute and despotic majority eventuating in a military des- 
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potism.” He who wishes to understand the genius of our 
free institutions—who hopes for the preservation of con- 
stitutional liberty—who believes that government may be 
so organized, that life, liberty and property shall be pro- 
tected, and yet power kept within its due limits—should 
study Calhoun’s works. Whoever would avoid the fatal 
error of trusting to the discretion of man, instead of the 
efficacy of free institutions—whoever would understand 
what is meant by division of power, while all understand 
what is meant by a division of matter, or a division of 
property,—and how it is that organized power, in the exer- 
cise of unauthorized, or unconstitutional power, can only, 
and alone, be resisted by organized power; and how, 
while a majority may govern, the minority may yet pos- 
sess the passive power of resistance, so as to protect 
itself against the exercise of arbitrary and despotic 
power,-—should study his works. Whoever would pre- 
serve the equality, the sovereignty, the independence and 
union of these States, should pursue his studies, and under- 
stand his expositions of the character of our government. 

We cannot dwell upon all the questions, in the discus- 
sion and disposition of which, Mr. Calhoun acted a pro- 
minent part; but will refer to the annexation of Texas. 
In this, he was the master-spirit; and, abused and con- 
demned, as it may be, it was a most patriotic measure. 
If it strengthened the.weaker section in its institutions, it 
conferred upon the stronger great pecuniary advantage, 
and defeated—what was so much deprecated by the father 
of his country—the danger of a foreign influence. From 
the case of Texas, we pass to the period of the adjustment 
of the Oregon question. The Oregon territory was the 
property of this country and Great Britain. The true 
policy of all free countries, and indeed of all who seek the 
moral and intellectual advancement of their species, is the 
peace policy. [minently is that policy ours, from the two- 
fold consideration, of the hopes of the future, and of gra- 
titude to Him, who, in the past, has watched over us with 
parental care. By all our means and at every cost, save 
that of safety, truth and honour, we are bound to advance 
the coming of that promised time, when the sword shall 
be beaten into the ploughshare and the spear turned into 
the pruning hook. Unfortunately, when the Oregon diffi- 
culties occured, this policy was rapidly losing ground. So 
rapidly, indeed, did the policy that looked to war to solve 
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the questions in dispute, before pacific means had been 
exhausted, that, between the two parties, however much 
differing on other questions, there was, on this, but little 
or no difference. While the watch-word of the democra- 
tic party was, “the whole of Oregon or none!” it was 
responded to by the whig party, in language no less signi- 
cant, as the manifest destiny of the American people. In 
glowing terms, the pomp and pageantry of war had been 
depicted. The sword was ready to leap from its seabbard, 
bristling bayonets were gleaming, and the country was all 
enthusiastic to assume the attitude of hostile array. In 
the luxuriant imagination of the school-boy, fresh from his 
reading of the history of Alexander and Hannibal, those 
who claimed to wear the honours of office for their wis- 
dom and patriotism, heard the shouts of victory from the 
hills and valleys of Oregon, and saw no danger, not the 
least, from that power which had dotted over the globe 
with “military posts and stations,” and to which, in the 
height of her military conquests and subjugation of realms, 
Rome was not to be compared ; a power which had bound 
the wreath of warriors around the brows of her Marlbo- 
roughs and Wellingtons. They saw the glory of the 8th 
of January, at New-Orleuns, eclipsed, and the counterpart 
of glorious old Yorktown enacted again on the distant 
shores of the Pacific. But, whether they saw in them- 
selves other Jacksons and other Washingtons, or possibly, 
Cesars and Napoleons, they did not tell us. Nor did they 
tell us, as the scene of strife was to be a great way off, 
whether their courage increased in the direct or inverse 
ratio of their distance from the danger. Fortunately, for 
the land of Washington, Calhoun was still the strong 
genius of peace, and the statesman of undarkened vision. 
He came forth from retirement and mingled in the scene 
of strife; came forth in the full moral and intellectual 
proportions of manhood. He, too, had read of war, and 
was not insensible to its glory and renown. But he saw 
in the wars of Hannibal the ruin of Carthage, and in the 
victories of Cxsar, the death of Roman liberty ; while the 
battles of the Pyramids, Marengo and Austerlitz, had only 
prepared the way for the battle of Waterloo, and the pos- 
session of Paris by the allies. But his mission was a mis- 
sion, to eclipse, in its fulfilment, the fame of all warriors ; 
his mission was to make this fair land of ours the home 
of peace, as the abode of freedom! Impelled by a patri- 
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otism that means love of country and not of office—with 
aspirations that rendered him illustrious in life, and now 
that he is dead have rendered his name immortal—he 
poured forth a torrent of eloquent wisdom, pointing out, 
from the experience of the past, and glorious promise of 
the future, the nation’s highway to true greatness, so 
clearly, that the wayfaring man could not err therein. 
His warning voice was fortunately heeded. The aspect 
of affairs was changed. The people refused to respond to 
the cry for the “whole of Oregon or none,” or to that 
other voice which insisted upon “the manifest destiny of 
the American people.” With honor to the country the 
difficulties were adjusted in peace. The grim-visaged war 
then smoothed his wrinkled front ;—and the country owed 
its repose and safety, to the genius of the very man whom 
his enemies have so repeatedly denounced, as being the 
evil spirit who would disturb and endanger both. But 
we ask no better refutation of the slanderers of Calhoun, 
than the perusal of the just and unquestionable truths in 
his career. 

So rapidly did events crowd upon us, that, before the 
rejoicings had subsided, on account of a peace that ren- 
dered it unnecessary to wage war with Great Britain, 
either to vindicate the honour or the rights of the country, 
we were called upon to contest the battle-fields of Mexico. 
The course of Mr. Calhoun, on this occasion, will be ever 
memorable. It is not at all surprising that the old eagle, 
who,, with wings unfledged, could browbeat the British lion 
in his den, and dispute successfully his right to the supre- 
macy of the ocean, the highway of nations—and who, in 
the maturity of his strength, did not enter the contest again 
only because it was unnecessary to do so, in order to vin- 
dicate the honour or maintain the rights of the country— 
it is not, we say, at all surprising that he should turn with 
reluctance to prey upon the Mexican serpent. We hazard 
nothing, in saying that the course of Calhoun, in reference 
to the Mexican war, as well as in reference to the other 
great questions of his day and time, will be ratified by 
the sterner and more impartial judgment which posterity 
will pronounce upon his conduct. 

In the prosecution of this war, however, we all know that 
the South, though in numbers, at home, the weaker section, 
contributed, in numbers on the field, by far the greater 
portion of our armies. And because 7 is the truth, we 
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may declare, with pride and exultation, that the sons of 
the South, among the regulars and volunteers, from the 
blood-stained field of Buena Vista to the storming of Cha- 
pultepec, won far the greenest laurels. Yet, no sooner 
had an honorable peace closed the war, than that evil 
spirit, predicted by our illustrious statesman sixteen years 
ago, which had been for years past developing itself in a 
sectional contest between the slaveholding and non-slave- 
holding States,—rose up in menacing attitude to mar the 
spoils of victory and to disturb the peace of the land. We 
are gravely told, that the institutions of the South would 
pollute the territory thus acquired—that the institutions 
under which the South fostered the sons, whose valor 
mainly acquired the possessions—institutions under which 
our Washingtons and Calhouns were reared—would dis- 
honour the soil they conquered. Was ever so base a 
calumny! And those who uttered the calumny, have sent 
hordes of a kindred blood, with the encouragement and 
assurance, if they could not succeed in undermining our 
institutions, and getting undivided possession, they could, 
at least, swindle the government, by gathering up its 
golden treasure, while those who remained at home were, 
by the unceasing agitation of the slavery question, to deter 
us from removing thither with our property. So that, if, 
in the federal government, the genius of abolition should 
not become ascendant, they who had entered this crusade 
in California, against us, could, at least, be able to gather 
their abundance—spoils plucked from a territory with 
which they had no sympathies—to be borne back to the 
natural hive which had duly trained them for the work of 
plunder. And this is what is called Northern or Yankee 
enterprise! Can a prosperity, based upon a foundation 
such as this, long endure, either to the credit of its projec- 
tors, or the enjoyment of its possessors? It is time that 
they should consider, whether, indeed, the God of our 
fathers, is thetr God, and whether the Bible history of 
Sodom and Gomorrah be really truth or fiction ! 

We must leave them to these meditations, with the 
Christian hope that repentance may seasonably prevent 
the fate, which, otherwise, nothing may avert. 

What, now, are the further meditations of these rapa- 
cious spoilers of the South? They have consummated 
much during the present session. But the spirit which 
robs boldly, upon the highway, does not, it appears, revolt 
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at the more sly and dastardly sort of spoliation; and they 
exhibit the anomalous character of the bold highway- 
man, who says, “Stand and deliver!” at the mouth of 
the pistol, with that of the sneaking operator, who only 
uses your signature to get at the contents of your pocket. 
The South is again threatened with another tariff of pro- 
tection—incidental protection, as they call it—and, to jus- 
tify which, they still point to the accidental protection 
accruing from the tariff of 1816. These designs upon 
the Southern purse, do not complete the tale of their 
offences. They are covetous of our fair fame, and the 
reputation won for us by the native sons of the South. 
Mr. Calhoun designated Washington as the “ illustrious 
Southerner,” a phrase which particularly outrages their 
national sense. Mr. Cass, in his speech in the Senate, 
of the 13th and 14th March, was quite lugubrious in his 
complaints of this sort of sectionality. He “heard the 
expression with great pain.” It is quite natural that the 
people who sedulously, by all their orators and writers, 
claim exclusively the glories of our country, should try to 
persuade themselves and their neighbours that they have 
also an equal right to the great men of the sections they 
habitually labour to despoil. Having seen how faithless 
they are in their adherence to the ten commandments of 
that God whom they profess to worship and obey, let us 
see if they exhibit a better faith in respect to the precepts 
of that dllustrious Southerner, whose character they so 
greatly profess to venerate. Massachusetts, for example, 
sends to the Washington monument, her block of marble, 
inscribing on it, “ The Union is safe, so long as the memo- 
ry of Washington is revered.” Yet, for years past, she has 
been violating the leading articles of our household faith, 
as delivered to us in Washington’s Farewell Address, in a 
manner the most ruthless. She cannot deny that, through 
Lord Aberdeen, she sought foreign influence, to plant in 
Texas a battery to assail our institutions. Defeated in 
that, she seeks to array against us the public opinion of 
the civilized world, and thus, by the aid of foreign in- 
fluence, our so-called Northern brethren are aiming to 
practice an enormity, which palsies their arm when raised 
to strike the fratricidal blow. They have rendered worse 
than useless that article of the constitution, which their 
own distinguished jurists have declared was the corner- 
stone of the Union, without which it never could have 
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been formed—without which it cannot be preserved. 
And yet, these are they who claim to be, par excellence, 
the friends of the Union; they who have raised the storm 
of sectional prejudice, which overshadows the land; they 
who have sought, and brought to bear against us, and 
ours, foreign influence, in violation of faith solemnly 
plighted; they who have removed the corner-stone of 
the Union; they the friends of the Union! And, with 
equal truth and sincerity, they charge that Mr. Calhoun 
was a sectional man, in his feelings and principles. If to 
preserve the constitution he had sworn to support—if to 
possess an undying devotion to constitutional liberty, and 
a manly independence—to resist usurpations of power and 
the schemes of calculating avarice to triumph over honest 
industry—cannot be appreciated by the North,—then he 
was sectional, and thenceforth the South, and her sons, 
may claim a monopoly of these great virtues. 

This day we witness the fearful reality of that struggle 
which, more than sixteen years ago, he raised his warning 
voice, in solemn earnestness, to avert. Impelled by hate, 
arrogance, vanity, sectional insolence, and by religious 
fanaticism, that element of human action which utterly 
baffles all human calculation, our so-called Northern 
brethren are circumscribing our limits, to wear us out by 
degrees, until life itself becomes more intolerable than 
death, by reducing us to the passive mode of resistance, 
well knowing that the difference between the active and 
passive mode of resistance is infinite. Agitation, agita- 
tion, is the mode of warfare, and has a world of meaning 
just now. Who does not know that agitation has kept us 
from removing to California, with our property, being a 
country better adapted than any other to such iistitutions 
as ours? Agitation is the lever that now moves the 
world, and we are this day on the verge of the all-en- 
gulphing maelstroom of religious fanaticism, ever and 
anon lashed into increased fury by power and avarice. 
Need we remark, that the war of the crusades had its 
origin in, and derived its power from, the phrenzy and 
fury of religious fanaticism? Need we tell you, that of 
all who sought to excite that element into action, for self- 
ish and ambitious purposes, not one could ride upon the 
storm, and direct the whirlwind of its wrath; and that, 
in the hands of an obscure priest, it spent its devouring 
energy in the destruction of the flower of Europe’s chi- 
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valry, and the devastation of the fair plains of Palestine. 
Need we trace the analogy further, by reminding you 
that the crusaders considered it a sin, in the sight of God, 
that the Mohammedans should maintain possession of the 
Holy Land, because there was the tomb of the risen Sa- 
viour, and that they were responsible for it; without 
asking if they had any right to the property belonging to 
others. The people of the non-slaveholding States, like 
the crusaders, affect to consider our institutions, in the 
sight of God, sinful, and themselves responsible for it. 
One thing is certain, that, in this crisis of affairs, the bul- 
wark of our strength is gone. We shall no more see the 
proud crest in the field of battle, in defence of us and 
ours. Yet, we must not despond nor falter. Fortunately 
for us, though the champion of our liberties now slumbers 
in the last and dreamless sleep, he has left us the full re- 
cord of his worth and work, and the lessons of his truth 
and wisdom are still to be read and studied, in his own 
severe and strict and solemn eloquence. His mantle will 
yet fall upon worthy shoulders. We are still in possession 
of his chart and compass. The needle of that compass 
points, with unerring certainty, to truth; and, having kept 
his sleepless vigils for nearly forty years, over our free 
institutions, all over that chart you will see the beacon 
lights of liberty, pointing out the way that leads to a 
people’s glory and renown, and showing in what way, 
only, we may avoid that which conducts to a people’s 
shame. 

He had lived to see the corner-stone of the Union re- 
moved, by the raging of the terrible storm, which, had 
his warning voice been heeded, might have been averted 
and dispersed. But, with a self-sacrificing devotion to 
the Union, which none, so well as he, knew how to evince, 
he proposed to repair the foundation where it had given 
way. But the last counsel of our illustrious friend has 
passed unheeded ; and there are to be found those simple 
enough to believe, that they who disregard the constitu- 
tion itself, may respect an impotent law of Congress, 
made in pursuance thereof. So long as we may choose 
to amuse ourselves with toys offered us to play with, 
there may be an apparent calm or quiet; but is it not the 
ominous stillness which precedes the storm, in its more 
terrible might, which will topple into ruin, forever, the 
temple of our liberties? We may not hear its approach, 
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in the clash of resounding arms, or in ‘the booming of 
artillery ; nor may its presence among us be manifested 
by the tramp of hostile feet. But agitation, which is the 
lever that moves the world, can cover our land with ruin 
and desolation, as effectually as fire and the sword. Our 
prayer is, that we may not be lulled into a false security, 
by the syren song of peace, when there is no peace; and 
only awake, to find our birthright sold, for a mess of pot- 
tage; and, when we seek our place of equality and onde- 
pendence, not find it, though we seek it diligently and with 
tears. Letusbeware. Letusbe warned. The response 
from the God of our fathers may yet be the terrible re- 
proach, that, when we could have maintained our position, 
and enjoyed the goodly heritage of a noble ancestry, we 
would not ; and now, that we would, we cannot. Beware, 
people of the South, lest your compromises, in the name 
of Union, wrest from you all the substance which the 
Union promised. The Union, for you, is putting on a new 
and destructive aspect. It is a divinity that devours its 
simple worshippers. A veiled deity, like that of Khoras- 
san, under whose silvery mantle lurks the loathsome pre- 
sence of a demon, seeking only for victims, and not wor- 
shippers. The genius of abolition, no longer veiled, has 
now become the ascendant and controlling spirit of the 
Union. His existence is death to you and yours ; and your 
representatives, who compromise with the deadly enemy, 
must be ranked as enemies, along with him. The present 
session of Congress shows you the veil drawn, and cast 
aside, and all its hideous features are made visible. 


“There, ye wise saints, behold your light, your star !— 
Ye would be dupes and victims, and ye are !” 


The illustrious man, of whom we have been speaking, 
discovered the deadly aspect of this fiendish spirit, even 
beneath its veil. Perhaps, had he lived, the enemy would 
not thus have triumphed. But, in falling, he perished in 
the fullness of his fame. He had done the work assigned 
him, and his glory was secure. And, whatever may be 
the fortunes of our fair country—should its desolation 
be consummated—still the evidence of Calhoun’s fame 
would survive, conspicuous above the wreck, and, like the 
pyramid of the Egyptian, would show only the more impo- 
singly, from the solitude by which it is surrounded. Yet 
his noble heart, that suffered no selfishness to cloud his own 
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fair fame—which he regarded dearer than life itself—beat 
with intensity for his own, his native land; and, in its last 
throbbings, turned, with unerring polarity, to the land of 
his allegiance—the home of his affections. He died at 
the post of danger; and, while we “hang our harps upon 
the willows,” because the jewel has fallen from our crown, 
and because silence is a more solemn dirge than song, let 
us resolve to stand firm in the faith of our fathers, and 
we may yet realize the high destiny of that people whose 
God is the Lord! If true to ourselves, the sun of our 
destiny will not set at noon-day, nor shall it be our lot to 
sit down in stranger lands, and weep to string our high 
harps at the bidding of the oppressor. Ere long, the genius 
of poesy shall twine her wreaths around our land—the 
land of fair women and brave men. For 


“Can song be mute where hearts are found? 
Weak doubts—away we fling them! 

The land that breeds great deeds, great men, 
Must needs have bards to sing them.” 


The history of the poet, and the authority of the Bible, 
should inspire us to do our duty. 

Washington was ours. “ He was one of us; a slave- 
holder and a planter.” So, too, Calhoun, the moral and 
intellectual colossus of the age. He was a mighty man. 
He shall have fame, with “star-beams for a crown,” “for 
upon his head, genius shed her starry glories.” As an 
orator, in ancient or in modern times, he has never been 
surpassed. In that most finished specimen of composition, 
that has come down to us from antiquity, the dialogue 
concerning oratory, and generally attributed to that pro- 
found writer, Tacitus, we are informed that “he alone 
deserves the name of orator, who can speak in a copious 
style, with ease or dignity, as the subject may require ; 
who can find language to decorate his argument; who, 
through the passions, can command the understanding ; 
and, while he serves mankind, knows how to delight the 
judgment and the imagination of his audience. Calhoun’s 
style was certainly copious, as it was precise and calm ; 
and he spoke with dignity; and if, through the passions, 
he did not command the understanding, it was because he 
could do what no other public speaker has been able to 
do—he could command the understanding, by arguments 
addressed to it directly, and not needing any other medium. 
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Who, besides himself, ever spoke with the force of mathe- 
matical demonstration, and spoke so eloquently? We 
read, in the books, of the climax of sentiment, and of the 
climax of argument ; but where, save in his productions, 
do we find the climax of argument glowing with elo- 
quence. Of all men, only his argumentation is eloquent. 
With a deep, solemn earnestness of voice, and dignity of 
manner, he would rivet the attention of spectators, as well 
as senators, until all were spell-bound, by the pure, unre- 
fracted light of reason. And, if those acting in reference 
to the same matter did not act with him, it was not be- 
cause the understanding was not convinced, nor because 
the mind could detect error in the chain of his argument, 
from premises admitted, by all, to his conclusions. We 
all remember what Demosthenes said of eloquence. And, 
certainly, in this respect, Mr. Calhoun was distinguished ; 
for, Mr. Webster tells us, “the eloquence of Mr. Calhoun, 
or the manner of the exhibition of his sentiments, was 
part of his intellectual character.” Now, “the manner 
of the exhibition of his sentiments,’—what is that but his 
action? And this makes Mr. Calhoun the beau ideal of an 
orator, according to Demosthenes. His mind was emi- 
nently philosophical. We believe that impartial history 
will confirm our opinion, that he is the only one of our 
great men who has taken a philosophical view of our 
system of government. And we do believe that Newton 
and La Place, in ascertaining the laws which regulate the 
operations of the physical universe, were not philosophers 
equal to Calhoun, who has not only ascertained, but es- 
tablished, as clear as demonstration can establish, those 
laws which, in the practical operations of government, 
will keep power within the limits defined in a written 
constitution. And all admit that, upon the efficacy of a 
written constitution, the fate of our free institutions de- 
pends. If, in this he has not succeeded, constitutional 
liberty cannot endure ; and our government, as he himself 
expressed it, must then go the way of all flesh. Let ‘it, 
then, be solemnly impressed upon us, that, if we would 
profit by the lessons of his wisdom, we must do so to-day. 
After law and constitution shall have been subverted, and 
liberty banished from the land, unavailing regret will be 
all that is left us. It is, therefore, for our instruction, as 
well as to do homage to one of rare genius and exalted 
purity of character, that we so much delight to dwell 
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upon the principles which, whether we make them pro- 
fitable to us or not, “ go down to posterity under the sanc- 
tion of a great name.” 

This, too, may be said of Mr. Calhoun’s mode of argu- 
mentation, or demonstration: he reasoned from premise 
to conclusion, and never from analogy to conclusion. To 
reason from analogy to conclusion, while it is more spe- 
cious, is the loss solid manner. It cannot be trusted. Mr. 
Calhoun would resort to analogy, not for a link in the 
chain of his argument, but for illustrations to explain his 
meaning. And the wonderful power of analysis which 
he possessed, enabled him, with unerring certainty, to 
detect the error of his opponent, whose argument was 
based upon supposed, but unreal resemblances and diffe- 
rences. It is tothis mode of reasoning that the various 
and conflicting decisions of courts are to be attributed ; 
instead of placing a decision upon principle, unchanging 
and unchangeable, it is too often based upon authority or 
precedent, bearing a supposed resemblance to the case to 
be adjudicated—instead of looking to the precedent to 
establish a principle, only when obscurely laid down, or 
when difficult of application. It was, in this view, that 
Mr. Calhoun remarked how precedent is always quoted 
to justify wrong. If a proposition, or act, be right or 
wrong, there certainly should be some reason why it is 
right or wrong. And, to say that an act or decision is 
right or wrong, because others have said so, is to base our 
conclusions on their authority, and not upon our reason. 
If, in that act or decision, we find a sufficient reason, or a 
correct principle, then we may sanction and follow. But 
reason is the only arbiter whose decision will square with 
truth and stand the test of time. In this brief essay, we 
have not touched upon many important events of Mr. 
Calhoun’s life, nor referred to many measures advocated 
and opposed by him. Our object has been, in the space 
allotted us, to show that he was a patriot, with whom 
patriotism meant love of country, not love of office; that, 
as a philosophic statesman, he stands unrivalled; and 
that, as an orator, he has never been surpassed, or even 
equalled; and that the last lingering hope of the preser- 
vation of this Union, depends upon the general adop- 
tion of his principles—while the political salvation of the 
South imperatively requires that we should tenaciously 
insist upon the recognition of his masterly and unique 
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exposition of the character of our government, whether 
we remain in or go out from the Union. As a man, whe- 
ther in public or private life, Mr. Calhoun was free from 
all guile. His heart was honest, like his head. His 
manners were most winning. His colloquial powers were, 
perhaps, never equalled. In conversation, he was always 
interesting, and always instructive, and quite as eloquent, 
asin debate. Indeed, there was a charm in his conversa- 
tional manner, which was lost in the awe which was 
inspired by his more stately and senatorial performances. 
His least speech in society, was of a sort to remind you of 
the passage of Shakspeare, in regard to the conversational 
faculty of Henry the Fifth: 


“Turn him to any course of policy, 

The Gordian knot of it he will unloose, 
Familiar as his garter,—when he speaks, 
The air, a charter’d libertine, is still, 

And the mute wonder lurketh in men’s ears, 
To steal his sweet and honied sentences.” 


His ordinary talk was wisdom. All proclaim the un- 
spotted integrity of his character ; in all the trying scenes 
through which he passed, and they were many,— 

‘ He kept his honesty and strength, 
His independent tongue and pen, 


And moved in manhood as in youth, 
Pride of his fellow men |” 


[f it be asked why one so patriotic and gifted as Mr. 
Calhoun did not fill the highest office of the country, the 
answer may be found by looking at the inscription on his 
banner—“retrenchment—reform—rigid economy in the ad- 
ministration of the government—low duties—free trade— 
strict accountability of public officers and strict construc- 
tion of the Constitution.” The more attractive inscription, 
in this era of party and office hunting—“to the victor be- 
long the spoils’—was one which he regarded as only fit 
to float at the mast-head of a piratical vessel. Hence, the 
partizan and demagogue had nothing to hope from his 
elevation, and King Caucus had nothing to gain in honour- 
ing him.—In addition, the immortal Burke has told us that 
the truly great—they who can steer, with safety, the ves- 
sel of State when the high waters are out, the roads bro- 
ken up, and the files afford no precedent—are always, from 
fifty to a hundred years in advance of their generation. 
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This only makes him the more valuable to us; and we do 
believe, if civil liberty shall survive among us, one hun- 
dred years hence, Mr. Calhoun will be in public estima- 
tion a greater man than he is to-day! As in the physical 
universe, astronomers discover that in the wisdom of God, 
he has studded the heavens for his glory, with countless 
stars that rise, reach their meridian and decline, while 
others around which these revolve, and having neither 
rising nor setting, are denominated fixed ; so, in the good- 
ness of this kind Providence, men arise in our land, above 
the political horison, attain their meridian, and enjoy, in 
their fame, the fruition of virtuous and honorable deeds 
and then decline; while, ever and anon, others, though 
blessed with a long life spent in rendering illustrious ser- 
vices to their country, pass from among us, long before 
their reputation reaches its culminating point. They are 
those whom we denominate historical characters—the 
fixed stars, and of the first magnitute, in our political sys- 
tem. Their glory is undying—their fame is immortal. To 
this class belonged John Caldwell Calhoun! We conclude, 
as we began, this feeble tribute to the man of the age— 
we must cherish the virtues we seek to perpetuate. 
Tuscaloosa, Ala. S. D. M. 


Art. [IX.—Reminiscences or Coneress. 
Reminiscences of Congress. By Cuartes W. Marcu. 
New-York: Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


Tus title is a misnomer. The reminiscences of Con- 
gress, which are contained within its pages, are exceed- 
ingly meagre, of very little value, and are only furnished 
as incidents in the career of a single individual. The bet- 
ter title for the work, according to our humble notion, 
would be,—“a Tribute to Daniel Webster—the God-like 
Daniel,—who never goes backward ;—with occasional 
squintings at other public men of the United States, wher- 
ever these can be made tributary to the complete glorifi- 
cation of our glorious subject, &c.” The book is wholly 
partisan in its character—wholly delivered up to our man 
of men, the aforesaid glorious Daniel; showing what a 
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wonderful person he is, and what wonders he hath done. 
And all this honour is accorded in good faith. The writer 
is evidently a worshipper. ‘Great is Daniel of Massachu- 
setts,’ is wiih him a cry as profoundly fond and earnest as 
was ever that of the Ephesian, in honor of his Diana. 
He evidently feels the faith which he declares, and which 
is little short of idolatry. For this we have no censure ; 
and we take leave to say, with great good humour, that 
his book is not without considerable cleverness. The style 
is free, easy and forcible. Waiving the one fault of com- 
plete vassalage to his one deity, and the author writes 
with good taste, good sense, and in a good spirit. Thus 
much we are bound to say ;--and we may add, that, even 
where we dissent from our author, and pity the blind in- 
tensity of his homage, which permits him not to see fully the 
proper virtues of others, we are yet able to ramble pleas- 
antly over his pages, satisfied to smile where we do not 
sanction. 

Our author very briefly sketches the early career of Mr. 
Webster, his youth, education and family. These absorb 
few of his pages, and need none of ours. We naturally 
address ourselves to those portions of his volume in which 
our Southern Statesmen are shown up as foils for, rather 
than rivals of, his hero. He evidently desires to do this 
portion of his spiriting as gently as possible. Lis shows 
are those of candour; as far as a man with such a bias, 
can possess such a quality. Candour here, however, is 
only a refined policy. To swell the merit of Webster’s 
victories, it will not do to show that his combatants are 
feeble. On the contrary, you must rather exhibit them 
with some of the proportions of the Goliah,—his aspect 
at least, if not his strength. Hector must be honoured, in 
order that Achilles should be thrice honoured with the 
laurels which he plucks from the brow by which they 
have been so well worn. The policy is obvious and un- 
questionable. There is ancient authority for it, and Mr. 
March is clearly a reader in old books of strategy. 

Mr. Clay cannot well be called one of the antagonists 
of Mr. Webster, though, certainly, one of the rivals by 
whom his ambition has suffered most. It is the misfor- 
tune of these men, that they now both occupy the same 
form. Each finds his brother de trop, and their several 
admirers—who might be mutual admirers—cannot dis- 
pense with either. They might sing with equal propriety 
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and good taste, as did the luckless lover who found him- 
self doubly blessed— 


“ How happy could one be with either, 
Were t’other dear charmer away.” 


But they are both tenacious of their hold, equally upon 
their people and upon life. They still both linger on the 
stage in a fruitless struggle, prompted by a dream as dis- 
tressingly full of provocation and disappointment as that 
of Ixion. Each of them, like Gay’s rogue about to be jus- 
peas puts off the exit to a tedious degree, in “ more last 
words.” 


‘Now fitted the halter, now traversed the cart, 
And often took leave, but semed loth to depart.” 


If the political position of these rival Statesmen would 
suffer it, how many bitter things might our author write 
in respect to the antagonist influence which Mr. Clay has 
had upon the national prospects of Mr. Webster. How 
often has the hope of the one been overshadowed and 
fairly extinguished under the imperial exactions of the oth- 
er. But censure and complaint must equally be dumb, as 
they both equally well repeat the same shibboleth ; both 
minister in the same tabernacle, and it would be hors des re- 
gles to say any thing of the one which would be calcula- 
ted to urge too unctuously the pretensions of the other. 
Let us see how Mr. March does the honours to Mr. Clay. 
He describes him just after he vacated the speakership to 
enter upon the commission which was to arrange for peace 
between the United States and Great Britain. 


“Certainly, no one ever presided over any deliberative body, in 
this country, with more personal popularity and influence than Mr. 
Clay. He governed the House with more absoluteness than any 
Speaker that preceeded or followed him. It was a power founded 
upon character and manners. Fearless, energetic, decided, he swayed 
the timid by superior will, and governed the bold, through sympa- 
thy. A chivalric bearing, easy address, and a warm manner, which 
seemed to imply a warm heart, drew around him crowds of admi- 
rers. He cultivated—what our great men so much neglect—the 
philosophy of manners, None knew better than he the wondrous 
power in seeming trifles; how much a word, a tone, a look, can 
accomplish ; what direction to give to the whole character of opin- 
ion and conduct. There seemed nothing constrained in his courtesy— 
nothing simulated ; all his manner was simple, unaffected, ardent ; 
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if it were not genuine, he had’ early arrived at the perfection of art, 
and concealed the art. 

“ As an orator, he was unequalled, even in an assembly that boast- 
ed of Cheves, of Lowndes, of Forsyth, and others no less distin- 
guished. His voice was sonorous and musical, falling, with proper 
cadence, from the highest to the lowest tones; at times, when in 
narrative or description, modulated, smooth and pleasing, like sounds 
of running water; but, when raised to animate and cheer, it was as 
clear and spirit-stirring as the notes of a clarion; the House, all the 
while, ringing with its melody. 

“Oftentimes, he left his chair to address the House. A call of 
the House would not have brought in members more eagerly. Few, 
indeed, could have indulged in such frequency of speech, and re- 
tained his personal ascendancy. But his influence seemed to in- 
crease in strength, the oftener it was exerted. He had a wonderful 
tact, by which he judged, as by intuition, when the subject, or the 
patience of his audience, threatened to be exhavsted ; and took care 
always to leave the curiosity of his hearers unsatisfied.” 


This is certainly warm enough. There would seem to 
be honest dealing and great fairness in the portrait of 
John Quincy Adams. 


“Undoubtedly, one great reason of Mr, Adams’ unpopularity, 
was his cold, antipathetic manner, and the suspicion of selfishness it 
suggested, or, at least, aided greatly to confirm. None approached 
Mr. Adams, but to recede. He never succeeded, he never tried, to 
conciliate. He seemed one of those persons—not rare on earth— 
whose enjoyment stops in themselves ; who find no pleasure in the 
indulgence of social feelings, and cherish no hope but self-gratifica- 
tion. Friendship, which receives and repays mutual benefits, which 
responds alike to good or adverse fortune, which removes us from 
entire isolation, expands the heart, lends new force to genius, and a 
nobler expression to thought; he never seemed capable of compre- 
hending. 

“His mind, wonderfully precocious, was developed at the expense 
of his heart. Undue exercise of the one, as happens with the limbs 
of the body, dwarfed or weakened the other. He could elaborate 
vast schemes of political aggrandizement, construct stupendous 
tomes of incontrovertible logic, establish or demolish theories of 
perplexing ingenuity ; but he was ignorant of an unselfish emotion, 
incapable of an ennobling expression, and constitutionally insensible 
to other than personal hopes and purposes. 

“ All political dogmas, creeds and parties, were held by him in 
like consideration. He found them all equally fallacious, and equally 
useful. He sacrificed no principle in espousing or repudiating either 
or all, for he had no principles to sacrifice. Without vivlence to his 
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feelings or judgment, he admitted or rejected proposition and mea- 
sures. He knew but one test of their soundness; how far they 
were useful, so far and so iong they were right. In whatever other 
respect he resembled Cato Uticaensis, in one he differed from him 
materially, The victa causa never pleased him. The theory that 
failed, was to him illogical; the party that fell, unprincipled. 

“ This intense concentration of self upon self gave character to 
his countenance, manners, and habits. He seemed as cold, passion- 
less and inscrutable as the Egyptian Sphynx, whose fate, too, his 
own resembled. He was successful while his secret was undisco- 
vered ; but that, once exposed, he sunk forever. 

“A disposition like his was its own Nemesis. Ever grasping at 
honours, success rather exasperated than satisfied him. While 
there was a step still higher, he was restless, discontented, morose, 
till he reached it; and, when reached, the fear of its loss was greater 
than the pleasure of its enjoyment, and kept his mind in constant 
turbulence. A want of sympathy for others, deadened his own 
sense of his elevation; he knew not the increase of gratification 
from reflection. His merit, he thought, provoked service, which, 
like virtue, was its own reward. He, therefore, felt no gratitude, 
and acknowledged, in his favours, no distinction between friend and 
enemy. Success made him ungrateful, and defeat vindictive; the 
one he easily forgot, the other he never forgave. 

“This harshness of character developed itself in his writings. Fu- 
ture ages, no less than the present, will suffer from its expression. 
A severe and unyielding logic pervades and oppresses all his pro- 
ductions. There is nothing to move the affections, to rouse the 
fancy, or open the heart, in any. In all the mighty volumes of 
lectures, essays, correspondence, state-papers and speeches, with 
which he has terrified mankind, not a glorious sentiment, magnani- 
mous idea, or soul-stirring expression, occurs, They are all lava- 
like, destroying every thing like fertilization.” 


This is certainly correctly thought, and very well said. 
The portrait of Andrew Jackson is less successful. Mr. 
March has gathered, from his Eastern associations, the 
colours in which he limns the features of one of the most 
wonderfully endowed and remarkable men whom the 
country has ever produced. A man of many errors, un- 
questionably, but the very man for a national emergency, 
and the embodiment of a great national necessity and 
will. 

“ Tis successful competitor was cast in a different mould. Some 
virtues he had, and others he assumed. He was frank, affable, and 
impressionable; and, if not always sincere, always had the appear- 
ance of sincerity. It was easier to pardon his vices, than to acknow- 
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ledge the virtues of his rival; the arrogance of the latter offending 
self-love, more than the former the moral sense. 

“Tt is not to be denied, however, that he had one element of 
popularity which his opponent needed. This was his brilliant mili- 
tary reputation. His courage and conduct, in several severe emer- 
gencies, and, more particularly, in one crisis of our public affairs, 
during the last war with Great Britain, had gained him the confi- 
dence and gratitude of his countrymen, This element of strength 
had been sensibly felt in the preceding canvas, and was, perhaps, 
the best solution of the almost incredible popularity which he en- 
joyed. 
ae Still, his military achievements, dazzling as they were, did not 
constitute his only claim to popular favour. He had filled high sta- 
tions in civil life, in National as well as in State Government; in all of 
which he had given evidence of a determined will, an honest purpose, 
sagacious judgment, that commanded the good will of all classes. 
His character for moral, physical and intellectual energy was known 
everywhere. He was thought to possess, too, qualities of mind, 
rare in their independent excellence, and only less than miraculous 
in their combination. And, hence, there was a conviction, no more 
earnest than general, with the well-informed no less than with the 
vulgar, that he could cultivate, with equal success, the somewhat 
hostile arts of war and peace.” 


It is the misfortune of Mr. March to have sought for 
his authorities mostly in Northern writings. These are 
seldom to be relied on in the history of politics or politi- 
cians. They have led him into several mistakes, which 
we, in the South, have frequently corrected, but without 
finding any advantage in it, so far as Yankee opinion is 
concerned. We half question the policy or necessity of 
repeating our corrections. A single instance may suffice. 
Mr. March represents Mr. Calhoun as responsible for the 
protective policy. He tells us that he, Mr. C., appeared 
in Congress (Dec. 1816,) as “the great champion of a 
national bank, a protective tariff, and internal improve- 
ments.” It is surprising, on what slender grounds these 
statements are made. ‘The administration of Mr. Madi- 
son was in favour of a bank. Mr. Calhoun was op- 
posed to it, and only yielded to the seeming necessity of 
such an institution, in order that the government might be 
relieved of its embarrassments at the time. At that pe- 
riod, any attempt to separate the government from the 
banks would have been a failure, as the attempt would 
have been premature. The public mind was totally un- 
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prepared for separation ; as totally ignorant of the many 
dangers resulting from the connection. It needed many 
years of experience, and the favourable circumstances, 
which operated finally, to enable even the iron will and 
golden popularity of Andrew Jackson to bear upon the 
question successfully. So in respect to the protective 
system. One would suppose, from what is so freely said 
by Mr. Calhoun’s opponents, that he was the absolute 
father, as well as champion of this system. Yet the case 
is true in neither respect. The measure did not originate 
with himself or his committee, and he took but a slight 
part in the discussion of the subject. A brief extempore 
speech was all the share he had in the debate, and this at 
one stage of it only, and in compliance with the request 
of a friend; and went no farther than to concur in the 
policy which originated the measure, having reference to 
it distinctly as a necessity of the country, during war. 
The very passage which Mr. March quotes from Mr. Cal- 
houn’s speech, is clearly to this effect. “It is,” says he, 
“the duty of this government, as a means of defence, to 
encourage domestic industry, more especially that part of 
it which provides the necessary materials for clothing and 
defence.” This is surely plain enough. To argue, from 
such a championship, that Mr. Calhoun, in peace and war, 
must still hold the same opinion, is surely disingenuous, if 
not dishonest ; yet such is the repeated praciice, in argu- 
ment, of our Northern brethren. We seize a citizen’s cart 
and horse, upon the common highway, and impressthem for 
the emergencies of State; but who, from this, pretends 
that government has the right, at all times, to seize our 
cart and horse? Or, to make a more appropriate case, 
we accord to a beggar a tithe of our income in charity. 
Does this afford him an habitual claim to fifty per cent. 
per annum? But the truth is, this so-called beginning of 
the protective system, in 1816, was really a mere revenue 
bill, and affords no sort of sanction for the robberies which 
have been committed under the supposed precedent. So far 
from being devised for the protection of manufactures, the 
duties—with the exception of the minimum duty on coarse 
cottons, the duties on rolled iron, and a very few more 
items—were arranged pretty nearly as they would have 
been, were there no manufactures in the county. Mr. 
March describes Mr. Calhoun’s speech as “ well-consi- 
dered.” In all probability it was; but if, by this, is meant 
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that Mr. Calhoun deliberately, and under great prepara- 
tion, entered the arena for the purpose of originating, 
establishing and urging the protective policy, by this 
speech, it is altogether a mistake. As we have already 
mentioned, the speech was extempore, at the request of a 
friend, and Mr. Calhoun was not even on the committee 
by which the bill was introduced. The part taken by 
Mr. Calhoun, in respect to the internal improvement sys- 
tem, is also greatly misunderstood. As chairman of a 
committee, he reported a bill, in conformity to a recom- 
mendation of the President; but he declined to say to 
what degree the government had power, under the con- 
stitution, to make appropriations. “ When urged to assert 
the power of Congress, he refused, saying that, although 
he believed it possessed the power, to a certain extent, he 
was not prepared to say to what limits it extended.” But 
it is not our purpose, in this place, to discuss Mr. Cal- 
houn’s career and policy. We simply interpose our caveat 
against the sweeping statements of hisenemies. We have 
no doubt that Mr. Calhoun, in the early part of his career, 
as is the case with all young statesmen, made admissions, 
in public matters, which subsequent experience and study 
compelled him to recal. No public man, in this country, 
can better afford to make this admission than Mr. Cal- 
houn. Let us now pass to other portions of Mr. March’s 
volume. 

We come, now, to certain periods in Mr. Webster’s ca- 
reer, which form the dramatic and heroic periods—accord- 
ing to all his biographers, and particularly in our des of 
March—in the public life of that statesman. It is in these 
moments that he looms up above the horizon in his great- 
est magnificence. The first period is that distinguished 
by the memorable conflict upon Foote’s resolutions. We 
pass over all unnecessary preliminaries, and come to the 
great debate, as it was called, which found Mr. Webster 
and Col. Hayne crossing weapons. In the delineation of 
this spirited contest, Mr. March puts forth all his strength. 
He is no inconsiderable artist, and very well understands 
by what touches to bring out his hero in bold relief, and 
to throw the sunlight directly upon his shield. He makes, 
accordingly, quite a clever dramatic history of the inte- 
resting issue. He first shows us the complete isolation of 
Mr. Webster. He, good, innocent man, in total ignorance 
of evil, eats his breakfast muffins, without ever dreaming 
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that a great danger is in waiting for him, when he shall 
arrive in the Senate chamber. There, those arch assas- 
sins, Grundy and Livingston, Woodbury and Benton, 
Hayne, Rowan and Forsyth, have laid their heads to- 
gether, for the utter annihilation of his hero. They have 
been plotting, these subtle politicians, in what way to 
badger and destroy the great lion of the East, envious of 
his fame and strength, and fearful of his power, should 
he put it forth. They dread him singly, as the allied 
powers did Napoleon, and herd together for his over- 
throw—a most cruel, and artful, and powerful conspiracy 
against the unsuspecting Daniel. Mr. March omits no 
touch of his pen and pencil, which is necessary to make 
you understand how fearful are the odds against his hero. 
To show Mr. Webster’s prowess, he feels how necessary 
it is to insist upon the formidable strength of the several 
parties to this conspiracy, and he thus cleverly describes 
them severally: 


“Tt was a combination of great power, from the character and 
position of the parties who composed it. They were all men of 
ability and reputation. Forsyth, it is true, took no open part in the 
discussion. He was none the less felt, in the advice he gave, in the 
information he afforded, and in the general direction of the strategy 
of debate. He was quick, cool, and of infinite resources. 

“Grundy and Livingston have other reputation than what they 
achieved in this debate. It is fortunate for their fame that it is so. 
For, though the part they performed therein was not discreditable, 
nor even undistinguished, their names gained from it no additional 
lustre. They were no ordinary antagonists in a dialectic contest. 
Their talents were of a high order. Both had gone through an 
earnest intellectual training, which, with their natural capacity for 
aftairs, nade them alike admirable, in speech or action. Grundy 
was, of all the Senate, nearest the President; and the moral pres- 
tige of this relation gave a direction, a weight, a conclusion to his 
words, not rashly to be overlooked. He was prudent of speech, and 
gave no offence, either by inconsiderate language or monotonous 
frequency, in his Parliamentary efforts. It is true, he was rather a 
debater than an orator, and more spec‘ous than profound. But he 
knew how to detect and expose the weak points of an adverse argu- 
ment, and, by the refutation of another’s sophisms, divert attention 
from his own. There was an earnestness, withal, in his manner and 
countenance, that invited attention and encouraged belief. 

“Livingston had a double claim to the respect of the Senate ; 
from the past as well as the present. In earlier days he had been 
the representative—the sole representative—of the first commercial 
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city in the Union, and was now a Senator from one of its most 
flourishing, though youngest States. In both capacities, known and 
respected as an honourable man, intelligent and candid, polished in 
language and manner, and of unexceptionable character. He had 
seen a great diversity of character, of age, and institutions, and knew 
how to make his experience available, whether in the conduct of an 
‘argument, or in the establishment of a policy. Few Senators were 
held in greater esteem. He attacked no one; he indulged in no 
vituperative language. He opposed or defended measures, but he 
never questioned motives, nor calumniated persons. In his political 
career, while he never was guilty of a partizan meanness, he had, 
on more than one occasion, displayed a liberality of opinion and 
conduct seldom recorded of politicians. He had advocated the Pa- 
nama mission, though opposed to the administration of Mr. Adams; 
an exhibition of moral courage that found few to praise, and none 
to imitate, among his political associates. His reputation, as a 
man of honourable bearing, cultivated intellect, and full experience 
in public life, preceding him to the Senate, gained him an influence 
there, which, from the day of his entrance, had daily increased. 

“Nothing but merit, and merit of the highest order, could have 
raised Mr. Woodbury to the positions he has occupied in the coun- 
try. Successively, Judge of the Supreme Court of his native State, 
Senator in Congress, Secretary of two departments, and Judge of 
the Supreme Court of the United States, he has discharged the 
responsible duties of all these offices. if not with unequalled ability, 
most certainly with far more than ordinary capacity. He has better 
than realized the promise of his earlier days, and is, in truth, one of 
the rare examples of precocious talent, confirmed, and even strength- 
ened, in maturer age. But still he has not—he never had—the gift 
of eloquence. It is not his—it never was——to rouse, to agitate, to 
control the passions. Never, on any one occasion of his various and 
eminent life, at the bar, the hustings, or Senate chamber, has he 
gained full mastery of the heart; ever prevailed upon his hearer to 
forget one moment the speaker in his subject. His mind has rather 
a logical than imaginative character ; has been more employed in 
analyzing than creating. His sensibility has ever been subject to 
his reasoning faculties ; and he has been compelled, by the absolute- 
ness of his mental organization, to prefer serious argumentation and 
unfertilizing facts, to fancy, taste, or eloquence. 

“Benton discharged all sorts of missiles at the head of an adver- 
sary, like a catapulta. Tropes, metaphors, similes, unsavoury allu- 
sions, vituperative epithets, damnatory personalities, he hurled upon 
the victim of his temporary anger. He neither sought nor gave 
quarter; one of the regular Black Hussars of debate. His manner, 
if possible, was yet more excited than his language; and his voice 
more belligerent than either. His whole attitude was defiance, and 
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each gesture a provocation. An indifferent auditor might suppose, 
from the extravagance of his manner and language, occasionally, that 
he was ‘running a muck.’ Habet fenum in cornu, was, at such 
times, the proper solution of his conduct. 

“His speech was as often extraordinary as his manner. He 
brought together such a mass of crude, undigested, indigestible 
compilations, overwhelming the subject-matter in its accidents, so 
much useless accumulation, disjointed and inconsequent facts, im- 
pertinent allusions, and loose, though laboured analogies, one could 
not but imagine that he had made a foray into the territory of his- 
tory, and seized upon booty, of which he neither knew the value nor 
cared for the destination. 

“Too often, whatever there was of invincible logic in his decla- 
mation, was lost in diffusive speech, in useless generalities, uncon- 
nected episodes, and uncalled-for personalities. His egotism, at this 
time, was almost ferocious ; it interpenetrated every part of his speech, 
and made it sometimes absurd, sometimes farcical, and always offen- 
sive. But whenever, for a time, he forgot himself in his subject, 
and became wholly absorbed in its consideration, he was an antago- 
nist not to be despised. He had read much, he had observed much, 
he had hoarded much; and all he had read, observed, or hoarded, 
he held at a moment’s command. If he could but bring his facts 
and illustrations into line, so as to bear down in compact array upon 
the enemy’s centre, he pierced it and secured victory. But it was 
unfortunate for him, that his facts, undisciplined and irregular, hung 
back, upon the very point of engagement, and recoiled, like ele- 
phants in India, upon their own friends.” 

* % * * * 

“Rowan had some knowledge of constitutional law, and boasted 
more. His distinctions, however, were too nice, too refined, too sub- 
limated for comprehension. It is doubtful if he understood his own 
propositions ; it is certain none others could. His language was all 
esoteric ; yet, if he failed in convincing his audience, he always suc- 
ceeded in puzzling them, which was a half-victory, like the battle of 
Fontenoy. It is, besides, impossible to answer what it is impossible 
to understand; so that, like the cuttle-fish, he often escaped detec- 
tion, in a darkness of his own creation. 

‘His argument, on this occasion, was long and elaborate. Suda- 
vit et alsit, to make it impregnable. It was mostly, however, tedious, 
illogical, inconsequent. Still there were fitful passages in it, of in- 
dubitable merit, revealing some talent, and suggestive of more. 

“ Hayne dashed into debate, like the Mameluke cavalry upon a 
charge. There was a gallant air about him, that could not but win 
admiration. He never provided for retreat, he never imagined it. 
He had an invincible confidence in himself, which arose partly from 
constitutional temperament, partly from previous success, His was 
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the Napoleonic warfare, to strike at once for the capitol of the ene- 
my, heedless of danger or cost to his own force. Not doubting to 
overcome all odds, he feared none, however seemingly superior. Of 
great fluency, and no little force of expression, his speech never 
halted, and seldom fatigued. 

“ His oratory was graceful and persuasive. An impassioned man- 
ner, somewhat vehement at times, but rarely, if ever, extravagant ; 
a voice well modulated and clear; a distinct, though rapid enuncia- 
tion ; a confident, but not often offensive address ; these, accompany- 
ing and illustrating language well selected, and periods well turned, 
made him a popular and effective speaker. 

“ His forte was, still, rather declamation than argument ; of close, 
severe ratiocination, which rejects every thing but what leads to con- 
viction, he knew but little. He had never mastered the science of 
dialectics; but he was not without a kind of specious logic, which, 
with the multitude of listeners, would pass for current coin. It had 
the form, the impress, and superficial appearance of the pure metal ; 
but it wanted weight, on examination, and had no genuine ring in 
its sound.” 


These are sufficient examples, and, we may add, not 
unfairly given. The general delineation of character is, 
in the main, correct. Our author opens the action with 
the introduction of Mr. Benton upon the scene. But upon 
Benton he expends no unnecessary colours. He is made 
to appear rather as the herald of the real combat than as 
the champion thereof. The battle only begins when 
Hayne enters the arena. Of the entrance and bearing of 
our Southern partizan, Mr. March affords a description, 
with which, though miscoloured in several respects, and 
wanting in certain traits, we will not quarrel, as it is 
evidently the purpose of our author to be quite honest. 
He certainly represents Mr. Hayne as making quite an 
admirable display with his weapons. His speeches are 
described as very clever, very spirited, very smart, 
very striking, altogether successful with his friends, and 
very terrible to his enemies. It is the policy of Mr. 
March, as a good painter, to heighten his successes as 
much as possible, in order to the subsequent effect. Hayne 
appears, for a time, triumphant. The New-England men 
are, everywhere, disconsolate. The friends of Webster 
are ‘in tribulation. They weep—they groan—they give 
up the game as lost. They may be seen in tears and ter- 
rors, but without a word, all about the lobbies, or in the 
streets, everywhere skulking off to their quarters, anxious 
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to escape from sight. Never had New-England got such 
a drubbing, since the day of Bunker Hill. They feel how 
justly it has been deserved, and, lacking the ingenuity of 
their champion, they do not know what to say. Their 
hearts are very full. To use the jockey phrase, “they get 
off their food.” They have no appetite for supper; the 
speech of Hayne already proving too much for digestion. 
No sleep for them that night—no supper. They wrap 
themselves up, everywhere, in sackcloth, and bury them- 
selves in ashes. Most of them came forth unshaven the 
next morning, and few of them heard the bell for break- 
fast. Gloom and apprehension hung ominously overhead, 
and sorrow was a dead weight at their hearts. The glory 
of New-England had departed. The honours of their 
Goliath seemed forever in the dust. Such is the lugubrious 
picture—such is the tone, at least—in which our author 
describes the effect, upon the New-England men, of the 
onslaught of Mr. Hayne. 

How, according to our author, was it with the opposite 
party,—those subtle conspirators, and their followers? 
Here he shows us happily all the effects of contrast. With 
them, the aspect of affairs was very different. The South- 
rons were in a blaze of sunshine—in a delirium of triumph. 
The adminstration was furious in exultation. Genera 
Jackson himself cavorted in ball-room fashion, and as for 
Benton, he is made to appear like a monstrous military 
chanticleer, strutting with great red gills, and awful spurs, 
up and down the Pennsylvania avenue, and ever and anon 
crowing forth his satisfaction in a most Bentonian ‘ cock- 
a-doodle-doo !"—and a cock-a-doodle-doo, a la Benton, is, 
as we are all perfectly aware, no ordinary sort of crow. 

But what of Webster himself, all this while ;—he of 
whom so much is expected, and in respect to whose fate 
somuch isfeared? Ah! it is delightful to see with what 
art our author manages this portion of his drama. While 
the whole world shakes with fear, Webster is unmoved by 
the storm. In the consciousness of omnipotent power to 
save or to destroy, he takes his ease at his inn, and enjoys 
his apple toddy as usual. He eats chowder fordinner and 
fears no abdominal disturbances. His friends tremble to 
perceive that, even under present circumstances, he does 
not scruple at his ordinary drams. His appetite for sleep, 
supper and strong drink, are unimpaired ; and New-Eng- 
land looks on admiringly and misgivingly at a condition 
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of calm which she knows not whether to ascribe to phi- 
losophy or phlegm. The happy artist faculty of Mr. March ! 
How admirrably does he present us with the image of 
power in repose! Webster is the lion in his jungle; in- 
different, though he hears the hunters all about him, scarce 
sensible of the pricking of their spears, and conscious that 
he has only to rouse himself, and shake the fearful terrors 
of his mane, to throw off al] his enemies, as readily as he 
does the dew-drops. Webster, alone, is calm and confi- 
dent. He comes forth at the proper moment, and, witha 
single roar, the day is won—the shields are reversed,—his 
assailants are dispersed in flight, or howling in the dust. 
The Southrons are in shadow now ;—the yankees in the 
sunshine ;—Webster is alone the observed of all observ- 
ers. Even Generai Jackson vails in stature before him, 
while Benton, shorn of spurs and plumes, executes a dou- 
ble shuffle movement which, it is reasonably conjectured, 
has disordered his brain and impaired all his execution, of 
whatever sort, from that day to this. 

It is quite natural that Mr. March should assume that 
the victory lay with Mr. Webster. In one point of view, 
we may also make the admission. The advantage of art 
and eloquence was on the side of the New-England cham- 
pion; but the advantage of the argument was with 
Hayne. The powers of the latter, though acute, impres- 
sive and sometimes brilliant, were not equal to a conflict 
with those of Webster; a man of severe industry, great 
natural resources, improved by close and vigilant study, a 
broad comprehensive eloquence, at once close in reasoning 
and classical in style, and of an adroitness which had 
learned to play happily and harmoniously in concert with 
the thought. The victory of Mr. Webster was one of 
eloquence—one belonging to the mental superiority and 
admirable training of the debater,—and not of the argu- 
ment. The results have shown this. The doctrine of 
State rights has been steadily forcing its way into the popu- 
lar mind of the country from the date of that memorable 
conflict. This doctrine constituted the real gist of that 
discussion. Up to that period, even in the South, the 
claims of the individual States—under great national pros- 
perity, and the gradual tendency of the government to 
centralization—were beginning to be lost sight of ; and we 
were rapidly yielding the Constitution to the reckless hand- 
ling of mere majorities, That discussion occasioned a 
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pause in this fatal progress, since which period, however 
suffering from reverses, the doctrine of State Rights has 
been steadily gaining ground. Other issues of the same 
cause were soon to follow, and this brings us to the next 
peried when Mr. Webster becomes the hero in Mr. March’s 
drama. This time, the combatants were more equally 
matched; and the conspiracy now, if any, was against 
the South. It isnow Mr. Calhoun whom we are to see 
isolated, and badgered by the hosts of the administration; 
strange to say, that administration being Jackson’s, and 
Mr. Webster the great champion in its behalf. We pass 
over all the history, cleverly sketched by Mr. March, of 
the quarrel between Jackson and Calhoun, and that wild 
wrath of the former, which forced him, against all natural 
associations, for a season, into the embrace of natural ene- 
mies. South-Carolina has passed the ordinance of nulli- 
fication, and Mr. Calhoun has been sent to the Senate of 
the United States to represent her in the issue there. Our 
author’s sketches here are quite spirited and dramatic. 
Mr. Calhoun’s progress to Washington is thus recorded: 


“At length, the news of his departure from South-Carolina, and 
of his progress towards the metropolis, reached Washington, the 
latter part of December. At Raleigh, North-Carolina, he passed, 
it was said, New Year’s day, waited upon by large crowds of peo- 
ple. A public dinner, on the part of the citizens, was offered to, 
and urged upon him, which he declined on the ground of his pub- 
lic engagements. Travelling more slowly than in these days of 
steam, his approach was heralded from one place to another, and 
preparation made for his reception. Everywhere he was met with 
reSpect, even in places where his principles were obnoxious and his 
course condemned : for it was thought he was honest in his inten- 
tions. The story of his progress through North-Carolina and Vir- 
ginia reaching the capitol before him, mitigated to a degree the 
harshness of the general feeling in that place towards him, and pre- 
vented any hostile demonstration, if such had been intended, against 
him. 

“Tt was on the fourth day of January, 1833, he took his seat, for 
the first time, as Senator of the United States. He had presided, 
as Vice President, over the deliberations of the Senate for nearly 
four years, but had never been otherwise a member of that body. 

It was an impressive occasion. The Senate was crowded to wit- 
ness the ceremony of his taking the oath of office. He walked in, 
slowly and deliberately, to his seat. Some went up to him and ten- 
dered their congratulations; but many of the Senators held back. 
With his State in almost open rebellion, and himself, in general 
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opinion, its most turbulent agitator, there were many who entertained 
towards him any but kind feelings. The idea of disunion was then 
a monstrous and unnatural idea; it had not become tamiliarized, 
and all whose language, even by implication, seemed to advocate or 
tolerate that project, were held in abhorrence. 

“More than one Senator present, to whom Mr Calhoun’s assured 
but not presumptuous manner seemed like a bold defiance of opin- 
ion, was ready to exclaim, in the words of Cicero, when he addressed 
the audacious Cataline—“ Quousque tandem abutere Catalina pati- 
entia nostra? quamdiu etiam furor iste tuus nos eludet ? quem ad 
Jinem sese effrenata jactabit audacia?” Certainly the presence of 
Mr. Calhoun in the Senate “abused their patience,” for they held 
their seats under the Constitution, which they thought he meditated 
to overthrow; and his “unbridled audacity” in thrusting himself 
into a body, whose action, as a co-ordinate branch of the govern- 
ment, his measures threatened to destroy, excited their indignation. 

“Still, when with reverential manner, and in a serious, solemn, 
and audible voice he took the oath to support the ConsTITUTION OF 
THE Unirep Srarss, opinion softened towards him; and many who 
had forborne to accost him earlier now came forward, and with great 
sincerity, welcomed him to the Senate. He took all in good part ; 
reciprocated the compliments he received, and concurred with others 
in the hope of harmonious legislation. 

But all who had the fear or love of General Jackson before their 
eyes, hated or professed to hate the Southern chieftain. The thur- 
ders of the White House terrified as much in these days, as ever the 
thunders of the Vatican; no man would encounter them, unless for 
a purpose most safely and selfishly advantageous. The Jackson- 
men proper, were the most violent of the anti-Calhoun men. The 
Jackson press denounced him with less measured invective, than 
even his most prejudiced political opponents ;—and the high-way to 
the old General’s heart was supposed to be abuse of Mr. Calhoun. 

“But all moved him not; neither foreign defiance, “malice do- 
mestic,” nor executive denunciation. The certainty of an over- 
whelming opposition to his cause, the clamour of an abusive press, 
the menace even of personal outrage—none frightened him from his 
propriety of word or action. He looked and bore himself ‘every 
inch” A MAN. They who disproved most his theories or his acts, 
could not but admire his noble and undaunted bearing, or refuse 
him honesty of intention. His friends would have applied the elo- 
quent language of the Roman poet to his conduct. 


“ Justum et tenacem propositi virum, 
Non civium ardor prava jubentium 
Non vultus instantis Tyranni 

Mente quatit solida.” 


The Force Bill is introduced, and followed by Mr. Cal- 
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houn’s resolutions in reply, defining the powers of the Fede- 
ral Government. 


“ He introduced these resolutions,” says Mr. March, “ with some 
prefatory remarks, in terse, condensed, emphatic language—the beau- 
tiful structure of which, a word interpolated or withdrawn would 
deface if not destroy. The speech was not long—in duration, not 
more than half an hour; but it produced a greater impression than 
volumes of ordinary argument. It revealed to the friends of the 
administration the character of the enemy with whom they would 
be compelled to contend ; it gave them to understand that in the 
conflict which was hastily approaching, there could be, on their part, 
no reserved strength ; that all was to be exerted, and all, but with 
great dexterity and energy, in vain.” 


Grundy, Benton, Rives, Frelinghuyson, Dallas, Clayton, 
Wilkins, Forsyth, &c., were all relied on as opponents to 
Calhoun, and representatives of the administration. But, 
according to Mr. March, the administration well knew 
that there was only one champion that could be pitted 
against him, and he was Mr. Webster. “ And it was full 
time for hisappearance. The South-Carolina Hector was 
pursuing his enemies to their very last entrenchments, 
threatening to involve, in one common ruin, the adminis- 
tration, the Constitution and the country, while Achilles 
was absent from the battle.” It was on the fifteenth day 
of the debate when Mr. Calhoun addressed the Senate 
on the Force Bill. Mr. March gives the following spirited 
picture of his personal appearance on this occasion. 


“Mr. Callioun’s appearance had answered well the preconceived 
idea of a conspirator. Tall, gaunt, and of a somewhat stoop in figure, 
with a brow full, well formed, but receding; hair, not reposing on 
the head, but starting from it like the Gorgon’s; a countenance ex- 
pressive of unqualified intellect, the lines of which seemed deeply 
gullied by intense thought; an eye that watched everything and re- 
vealed nothing, ever inquisitive, restless and penetrating; and a 
manner emphatic, yet restrained, determined but cautious; persons 
who knew not his antecedents nor his actual position, would have 
pointed him out as one that might meditate great and dangerous 

ursuits. To an audience, already embittered, he seemed to realize 
the full idea of a conspirator.” 


We are sorry our space will afford us so few extracts. 
Mr. March seems disposed to deal fairly with Mr. Calhoun. 
He describes the grandeur of his isolation, and the dignity 
of his bearing under it in proper terms. He speaks of his 
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exordium in language of high eulogium, and gives a 
brief but not unfair report of the speech. At the close, he 
says, in terms of unquestionable compliment, though, we 
may be permitted to say, in some respects, not wholly just 
to the subject,— 


“The character of this extraordinary man has been the theme 
alike of extravagant praise and obloquy, as zealous friendship or ear- 
nest enmity have held the pen. His sun has lately sunk below the 
horizon; it went down in all the splendour of noon-tide, and the 
effulgence of its setting yet dazzles the mind too much, to justify 
an impartial opinion. But whatever may be the diversity of opin- 
ion as regards his patriotism, or the integrity of his purpose, no one 
who respects himself will deny him the possession of rare intellect- 
ual faculties ; of a mind capacious and enlightened; of powers of 
reasoning almost miraculous; of unequalled prescience; and of a 
judgment, when unwarped by prejudice, most express and admi- 
rable. 

“On this, the greatest occasion of his intellectual and political 
life, he bore himself proudly and gloriously. He appeared to hold 
victory at his command, and yet determined, withal, to show that 
he deserved it. There was a strength in his argument that seemed 
the exhaustion of thought, and a frequency of nervous diction most 
appropriate for its expression. The extreme mobility of his mind 
was felt everywhere and immediate. It passed from declamation to 
invective, and from invective to argument, rapidly, but not confusedly, 
exciting and filling the imagination of all. 

“Tp his tempestuous eloquence, he tore to pieces the arguments 
of his opponents, as the hurricane rends the sails. Nothing with- 
stood the ardour of his mind; no sophistry, however ingenious, puz- 
zled him ; no rhetorical ruse escaped his detection. He overthrew 
logic that seemed impregnable, and demolished the most compact 
theory, in a breath. 

* No little portion of the speech was directed to the consideration 
of the philosophy of government, and the history of free institu- 
tions,—subjects which the orator had studied to complete mastery, 
and was amply capable to illustrate.” 


Our author, of course, makes Mr. Webster triumphant 
in the reply, and he intimates that such is the final decis- 
ion of the people. But this popular judgment is that of the 
North merely, and, even in their practice, they have since 
shown that this is not their opinion. The Force Bill was 
carried by the force of the administration, and not by its 
own merits ; but the triumph has enured to Mr. Calhoun; 
and this second contest on the subject of State rights, has 
served, we think, to extend the principles for which Mr. 
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Calhoun and Col. Hayne contended, into regions that nev- 
er meditated the subject in any respect before. The doc- 
- trine is fast becoming a faith everywhere in the South, 
and will be soon felt to be that alone upon which it 
can ever rely for safety. Here, we must pause for space. 
With all its faults of plan, and errors of fact and opinion, 
the volume of Mr. March is a very readable one. Its de- 
scriptive portions are very life-like and spirited, and its 
style, free, easy, and generally correct. 


Arr. X.—Murary Scnroors or Sourn-Carorina. 

An Act, to convert the Arsenal, at Columbia, and the yita- 
del and Magazine, in and near Charleston, into Military 
Schools. Passed, 20th Dec., 1842. 


As LITERARY journalists, it becomes our duty to review 
the schools of learning, with the same care and impar- 
tiality that we have endeavoured to apply to the produc- 
tions of the learned. The maxim of Horace, ‘‘ poeta nas- 
citur,” is as true now as it was in the days of the Roman 
poet ; but we are not prepared to admit that science is 
derived from the same source. Modern experience has 
proved that native poets may be zmproved by instruction ; 
but no instruction can make a poet; while, from the same 
authority, we learn, that science has no other origin than 
instruction, primarily—observation, study and reflection, 
secondarily. The play of the imagination, limited not 
even by the bounds of probability, appears to be an easier 
pastime than the investigation of nature, founded on ob- 
servation, experiment and induction, and hedged in by the 
narrow confines of truth. It is, probably, for this reason, 
that literary men are more abundant, in most countries, 
than scientific ; and, if we allow for the lassitude which 
our own Southern climate produces. we can readily ac- 
count for the paucity of scientific men in South-Carolina, 
when compared with the number of the literary. Far be it 
from us to undervalue literary attainments, or to condemn 
the exertions of the State of South-Carolina, in founding 
and supporting a college, for the propagation of literature 
among her sons. We consider it a step to the foundation 
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of another, and equally useful institution, where the exact 
sciences form the basis of education, and where the object 
is the investigation of truth, for utilitarian purposes. The 
taste for literary pursuits, among the people of South- 
Carolina, have made them conspicuous in the forum; but 
has it rendered us, properly useful to ourselves, or inde- 
pendent of other States? Has it extended our commerce, 
improved our arts, or established our manufactures! Is 
South-Carolina known, in the world, for her discoveries 
or her inventions? Are her natural resources yet deve- 
loped? Has every avenue to wealth and independence 
been examined? ‘These are questions which can be only 
answered in the negative. 

The question, at present, is, not what we have done, but 
what we ought now to do,in view of the present aspect 
of political affairs. A crisis, for the South, may be at 
hand. Our present system has to be changed, and we 
must effect a commercial, productive, and manufacturing 
revolution, if no other. It is unwise to attempt an im- 
possibility, or trust to chance, before all arrangements are 
duly made to secure success. Success may make the 
hero, but due preparation makes success—and it is our 
bounden duty to commence, forthwith, to make those pre- 
parations which are to secure success, and place us in a 
position to maintain and enjoy our political independence, 
when we shall be so happy as to obtain it. 

The possibility of success engenders the hope of it, and 
hope, once fixed, knows no reverse, but in the actual reali- 
ty. Such are the aspirations of literature. Science pro- 
ceeds on an ascertained basis, and can predict the result of 
its undertakings, and advance or recede, as circumstances 
indicate. If Shakspeare’s cliff is to be overturned, for the 
level passage of a locomotive, science has done it! If 
the channel of the Thames is to be undermined, for the 
passage of a tunnel, science has done it! If a shell is to 
be thrown into the magazine of an enemy, science has 
done it! If a motley and rebellious crowd is to be dis- 
persed, science has done it! And if our institutions are 
to be protected, science must have her share, with valour 
and art, in this work also. Let us, then, encourage sci- 
ence, with as much care as literature, and let the sons of 
the South use their own choice, between the ornamental 
and useful. 

With polytechnic schools in the South, the arts and 
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manufactures would soon be introduced among us, and 
manual labour, directed by skill and education, and at- 
tended with remunerating returns, would no longer be 
considered as degrading to the white operative. Until 
such an institution as this is formed among us, the poor 
white labour of the upper districts is but a fruitless con- 
test against poverty, and with humiliations which must 
overwhelm and drive it away at last. How would the 
scene be changed, if the arts and manufactures were in- 
troduced into these regions? and how are they to be in- 
troduced, but by the education of the youth of these upper 
districts, in those sciences which form the foundation of 
all arts and manufactures? Local advantages and native 
productions will be discovered, and brought into use, and 
each district will naturally fall into the production of 
those articles best adapted to its raw materials and ma- 
nufacturing advantages. 

In the absence of a polytechnic school, for the especial 
instruction of our youth in those arts which have contri- 
buted so largely to the pecuniary and political indepen- 
dence of other countries, we naturally turn our attention 
to the military schools of the State, as substitutes. The 
original intention of the Legislature appears to have been 
to establish purely military schools, in lieu of the arsenal 
and magazine guard at Columbia, and citadel and maga- 
zine guard in and near Charleston. The schools were 
placed under the charge of a board of visitors, with 
power to organize the same, and appoint one or more 
professors, qualified to give instruction in military science, 
and such other branches of knowledge as the said board of 
visitors may deem essential. Hight thousand dollars were 
annually appropriated to the school in Columbia, and six- 
teen thousand to the citadel in Charleston. In accordance 
with the act, the cadets were to perform the duties of the 
former guard, and the professors were to be the officers. 
The establishment of a military school implied the acqui- 
sition of military knowledge, and the practice and per- 
formance of military duty. Under the privilege of intro- 
ducing other branches of knowledge, the board took into 
consideration the future welfare of the cadet, and intro- 
duced such branches of learning as would make him an 
useful citizen, when liberated from his alma mater. The 
design was to prepare him for peace, as well as war ; and, 
when he learned the arts of war, for the good of the State, 
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he also learned the arts of peace, for the good of himself. 
This double design offered every motive for study and 
correct conduct, and is probably the true secret of the 
success of the military schools. 

The appropriation of sixteen thousand dollars formerly 
covered the pay-roll, feeding, and clothing of a company 
of hired soldiers, of all nations, for the protection of the 
arms of the State. The same sum now supports and 
educates a company of young Carolinians, from all parts 
of the State, who perform equally well the same duties, 
and, at the end of four years, return to their native dis- 
tricts, to pursue any vocation to which fortune or mental 
endowments may incline them; while their places in the 
academy are supplied by other cadets, of more juvenile 
character. 

The appropriation necessarily limits the number of ca- 
dets, and points out a remarkable, and probably unnoticed 
partiality, in favour of the State literary institution at 
Columbia. The State appropriates thirty-two thousand 
dollars to the South-Carolina College, and exacts from the 
students, fees for tuition and boarding ; while the clothing, 
books, medical attendance, ete., are at the student’s ex- 
pense. Atthe State military academies, the cadets are 
instructed, clothed, rationed, and supplied with books and 
medical attendance out of the State appropriation. The 
number of students who may go to the college is bound- 
less; while the military academies are limited to the 
number of cadets who can be supported by the appro- 
priation. 

The citadel academy has now been in successful opera- 
tion for eight years. The numbers of its professors are 
five; the number of students about eighty. On its own 
intrinsic merits, it deserves some further encouragement 
from the bounty of the State. The number of cadets are 
raised to the maximum that the appropriation will sup- 
port, while the pay and number of its officers is at the 
minimum. The course of instruction is probably, in 
some respects, superior to that of West Point, while it 
must be admitted to be inferior in others ; and this infe- 
riority, we are bound to acknowledge, arises from the 
want of means to obtain the necessary material for 
instruction and practice. As far as science, mathemati- 
cal, chemical and physical, is concerned, we offer no com- 
plaint. The belles lettres, historical and literary depart- 
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ment, is also satisfactory. The French and drawing is 
faithfully executed, while the general conduct and beha- 
viour of the cadets, both abroad and at home, reflects the 
highest credit upon them. The infantry tactics, both in 
battalion and company are well performed ; and we make 
no doubt that every cadet can hit his man, as certainly as, 
before he became a cadet, he could kill his squirrel—for 
accurate shooting, like good riding, is indigenous to the 
South. The application of science to the perfection of 
the arts, is fully developed, and we only require a series 
of mechanical models, to illustrate the multiplicity of com- 
binations of which mechanics is susceptible, and to exhi- 
bit to the eye the construction of machinery, for all useful 
practical purposes. The chemical laboratory appears to 
be well supplied with the necessary apparatus; but we 
are sorry to say that the rich mineralogical and geological 
collections are private property. The philosophical appa- 
ratus appears to be adequate for all necessary experiments. 
But a lamentable deficiency exists in regard to that re- 
quired for the engineering department. The instruments 
for engineering purposes, are limited to the chain and 
compass, only—a rather surprising condensation and sim- 
plification of the surveying and engineering department. 
The instruments for these departments are certainly ex- 
pensive; but that should be no consideration, in respect 
to a favourite institution; and, where thorough education 
is the object, they should be provided at any cost. It may 
be admitted, that clever young men will soon acquire a 
practical knowledge of the use of such instruments when 
they become aids to more experienced, professional engi- 
neers. But this cannot remove, or atone for, the original 
deficiency ; for the commonest intellect knows that the 
practical use of tools comprises more than half of a trade, 
and if an engineer has no practical knowledge of his in- 
strument, he assumes a name and profession to which he 
is not entitled, and which, we presume, no intelligent cadet 
will ever wish to assume. 

If the knowledge of gun and rifle shooting is acquired 
by every boy, before he becomes a cadet, the same cannot 
be said of cannon shooting. This is a field involving a 
good deal of science and practice; skill, care and know- 
ledge are requisite, and they can only be obtained by in- 
struction. But the appliances necessary for adequate 
practice are expensive, and, up to the present time, have 
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not been introduced into the citadel. We look, in vain, 
for the park of artillery, with its accompanying caissons, 
ready to fly, at a moment’s warning. We thought of the 
field of Palo Alto, and Ringgold, with his flying artillery, 
moving, with lightning celerity, in every direction, and 
slaying hundreds at every discharge. Why should not 
South-Carolina have her flying artillery, and her Ringgold, 
aye, and a host besides, of equal ability? Bestow the 
opportunity for instruction, and the needful practice, and 
we shall not long be in want of them. The State should 
promptly supply this deficiency in the citadel academy. 
It should be presented with a complete outfit of artillery, 
with an annual appropriation to hire horses for their drills. 
And this is not the only deficiency to be supplied. When 
we inquire for the pyrotechnic laboratory, we are told 
that no such establishment exists; that there is no 
preparation of ammunition made on the premises. Of 
course, the inference followed, that the cadets are not 
practically instructed in this very important branch of 
service. But, if there is no artillery, what is the use of 
ammunition? If there is no war, what is the use of ei- 
ther? And, if there is no enemy, what is the use of a 
military school? Is South-Carolina prepared to admit 
that she has no enemy? Let the present aspect of affairs 
determine. We feel sure that she has need of every mi- 
litary resource that science or money can procure; and 
that a time of peace is the proper time to prepare for 
war. If she has established her military schools, to edu- 
cate and officer her militia, she should furnish ample 
means to supply the materials for every branch of mili- 
tary education, and see that every branch is thoroughly 
taught. She has a right to expect that every graduated 
cadet. shall take a commission in her militia, and instruct 
the company in the most approved drill. He should be 
au fait in infantry, artillery and cavalry drill, with such 
practical knowledge as will enable him to superintend, 
and even teach, detachments of men, the proper methods 
of preparing all kinds of ammunition, from a percussion 
cap, down to a bomb-shell fusee. One or two hundred 
such men, distributed over the State, would make our 
militia equal to regulars, in any emergency. No one 
doubts the courage of. the people of South-Carolina. But 
we confess to a very small faith in the amount of their 
military knowledge. Victory is not to the strong, but to 
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the confident ; and he who has made the best prepara- 
tions, is furnished with the best munitions, and expends 
them with the most skill, is sure of victory. Knowledge 
of each man’s appropriate duty, and an alacrity to per- 
form it, constitute the foundation of discipline ; and.our 
militia will never be disciplined, until there are officers 
practically familiar with all the details of duty, who are 
morally bound to extend that information to every mem- 
ber of their company. Such may be the fruits of the 
military schools, and such, already, have been the fruits. 
Who does not remember the Charleston company of the 
famed Palmetto Regiment, when encamped on the citadel 
square? Who does not know the modest offer of the 
cadets, through their lieutenant commanding, to initiate 
the company in the rudiments of infantry tactics; and 
who has forgotten the stately, though juvenile forms of 
the cadets, marching and commanding their seniors, with 
all the confidence of veterans. ‘The officers very proper- 
ly embraced the offer; and, while the men were drilled 
on the square, they themselves underweot like drilling, on 
the more private muster ground of the citadel. On the 
arrival of other companies, and their encampment at the 
Magnolia Farm, the cadets still continued the daily drills, 
so that each company had the advantage of instruction 
from a practical teacher. How far beneficial this drilling 
ultimately was, we cannot say ; but we have pleasure in 
claiming for the citadel academy, the honour of having 
first drilled the Palmetto Regiment; and we claim thata 
portion of their after fame should redound to the mihtary 
school which gave them the first lessons in the art of 
combining individual gallantry, into a phalanx of irresisti- 
ble power. Another, and another, Petmeit Regiment 
may require drilling also, and who can do it better, or 
more willingly, than the citadel cadets? Shall it be said 
that they are deficieut in artillery and cavalry manceuvres, 
because the State declines to supply the necessary mate- 
rial; and is there to be no rallying point, from which all 
military knowledge shall radiate, and no centre to which 
all military munitions shall concentrate? We hope for 
better things. We trust that these hasty suggestions will 
provoke the cons‘deration of the proper authorities, and 
that the legislature. about to sit. will feel the urgent ne- 
cessity of considering what is due, at once to the country 
and the academy: ‘The sooner we provide the means to 
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our young men, for a proper military education, the better. 
No subject, just now, is half soimportant. With the con- 
fident expectation that the present session of our legisla- 
ture will not adjourn without duly considering the claims 
of the military academy, and duly providing for its abso- 
lute wants, we add the list of its singular deficiencies. 
The first want is that of a park of artillery, six pieces 
and caissons. The contingent of the State, of arms from 
the federal government, for the present year, should be 
taken in this form. Engineering instruments are wanted 5 
a pyrotechnic laboratory; specimens of munitio”s of all 
kinds ; models and diagrams for illustrating technology, 
or the principles of the arts and manufactures ; and spe- 
cimens of ordnance ‘The appointment of a commis- 
sioner, to proceed to Washington, in search of these 
things, with ample provision made to procure them, ought 
to be among the first duties of the present assembly. 
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Arr. XI.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 
1. In Memoriam. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Field. 1850. 


Tus volume is understood to be by Alfred Tennyson, though 
there is nothing on the title page, and there is no preface to assure 
us of the fact. It is a tribute to the memory of A. H. Hallam, a 
son of the historian, who was united to our author by the sweetest 
and strongest bonds of friendship, and who was destined to be united 
in marriage with hissister. But the one union was ruptured, and the 
other was prevented by the premature death of Hallam, at Vienna. 
This is all ‘that we learn of the subject, and this is only gathered 
from the verses of the volume. Tennyson is now confessedly at the 
head of the English poets. The death of Wordsworth, recently, 
and the condition of Moore, render this claim for him indisputable. 
His genius unites, in degree, the peculiarly spiritual endowments of 
Shelley, without his intensity, and the contemplative nature of Words- 
worth, warmed by much more of enthusiasm and passion. We 
shall, in future pages devote ourselves to an examination of 
his genius and performances. For the volume before us a few words 
will suffice. It contains undoubtedly a considerable proportion of 
excellent verse ; sweet fancies and subdued thoughts, in a mournful 
strain, such as the title might lead us to expect. But the plan of the 
volume is monotonous,—more than two hundred pages, in verse, 
upon a single general topic, however diversified by varieties of rythm, 
and broken into small pieces, each adddressed to some one of the pha- 
ses of the theme, could scarcely be otherwise. But Mr. Tennyson 
has not employed a varying rhythm. His verse is not only uniform n 
measure and structure, but it is one which does not readily com- 
mend itself to the ear. Though marked with frequent rests and pauses, 
the only change which it shows, is in the transition from one sentiment 
of the same subject to another. Death, loss, change, privation ; 
memory of the past; hope of the future ; recollection of dear scenes, 
hallowed by the presence of the lost one; the presence of dear suf- 
ferers who still weep; the tree where the poet and his friend lay to- 
gether in the noon-tide; the studies which they mutually pursued, 
the endowments, hopes, qualities, performances of the lost one,— 
these, and many other incidental themes, naturally educed from the 
main topic, furnish the material of the volume, and afford many 
passages of tenderness, and mournful but grateful contemplation. 
We give a single one as a specimen : 


How pure at heart and sound in head, 

With what divine affections bold, 

Should be the man whose thought would hold 
An hour’s communion with the dead. 
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In vain shalt thou, or any, call 
The spirits from their golden day, 
Except like them, thou too canst say 
My spirit is at peace with all. 


They haunt the silence of the breast, 
Imaginations calm and fair, 
The memory like a cloudless air, 
The conscience as a seat of rest: 


But when the heart is full of din, 
And doubt beside the portal waits, 
They can but listen at the gates 
And hear the household jar within. 


2. Memoir of the Life of Anne Boleyn, Queen of Henry VIII. 
By Miss Benger. With a Memoir of the author. By Miss Arkin. 
Philadelphia: A. Hart, late Carey & Hart. 1850. 


Tue success of Mr. Boker’s recent tragedy of Anne Boleyn, 
will probably inspire a new interest in the biography of this famous 
victim to the brutal passions of Henry VIII. It has, in all proba- 
bility, suggested this republication to the publishers. The fortunes 
of Anne Boleyn are here narrated in a clear and simple manner, by 
Miss Benger, who has given us as complete a biography as the ma- 
terials could afford. She has done nothing partially or imperfectly. 
We can accuse her of no prejudices in favour of her subject; and 
this, perhaps, is one of the few faults in her performance. We 
should rather, where the subject of the biography is a woman, young, 
lovely, pure, and the victim of a heartless and monstrous tyranny, 
that her biographer should be something of a partisan. Coldness 
and phlegm are characteristics of Miss Benger. Could she have felt 
enthusiasm in this biography, how much more glowing and delight- 
ful would she have made it. As it is, the volume is one of a ster- 
ling interest. Its development and delineation of character is at 
once minute and bold, and it omits nothing of the contemporary his- 
tory which might seem, however remotely, essential to her main ob- 
ject. Here, we have a very good portrait of Henry himself, at once 
a hypocrite and brute ; of his high-spirited but feeble queen, Cathe- 
rine; of Wolsey, the proud, vain, sagacious and magnificent; of 
Jane Seymour; of the Poet Wyatt, and of many others, historical 
personages, with whom this volume increases our familiarity. A 
neat memoir of Miss Benger, its author, from the pen of Lucy Aikin, 
adds much value to this edition, which the publisher has put forth 
in a very handsome style. A finely engraved portrait of Anne Bo- 
leyn serves as the frontispiece. 
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8. Pictorial Field Book of the Revolution ; or Illustrations, by pen 
and pencil, of the history, scenery, biography, relics and traditions 
of the war fur independence. By Benson J. Lossing. With six 
hundred engravings from original designs. New-York: Harper 
& Bro. 1850. 


Tue two first parts only of this work have been received. Its 
character is very justly conveyed in its title. It is a pictorial field 
book of the Revolution, and not a history. The author proceeds in 
his sketches of field and scene, without regard to the order in which 
the historical events occurred. His first number takes us up the Hud- 
son, to Albany, thence to Troy, and finally along the route pursued 
by Burgoyne ; and shows us all the scenes connected with his pro- 
gress to its close, in the convention of arms at Saratoga. The events 
in this connection occupy a moiety of the second number, also. Our 
author then conducts us to Fort Edward, and Fort Wm. Henry. 
This recalls the old French war, the fight between Johnson and 
Dieskau, and the death of the latter. Montcalm next appears ; the 
conquest and massacre of the garrison of Wm. Henry follow :—then 
comes Abercrombie and his expedition ; the death of Howe ; the at- 
tack on Ticonderoga; Ethan Allen and Arnold; and the war in 
Canada. These are the regions traversed by our sketcher in the two 
parts of his “ Field Book” now before us. The reader will conceive 
the character of this work and its plan, if he will fancy Mr. Lossing 
in the costume of Old Mortality, trudging deliberately, hammer aud 
chisel in hand, over every spot along the route, on which history has 
made a record, or to which tradition points his shadowy finger. Let 
him then understand that every such point is transmitted by Mr. 
Lossing to the canvass ; that the graver transfers all his pictures to 
the volume; that ancient ruins, picturesque sites, portraits of he- 
roes, British and American; lovely scenes; curious aspects ; ancient 
medals; Indian chiefs ; venerable trees; farm houses that were once 
used as head-quarters; every thing, in fact, which may be presented 
to the eye, in connection with the narrative fromm history or tradition 
which the text offers to the mind, is seized upon and put on record 
by our author—and he will form a correct idea of this publication ; 
which, by the way, is singularly creditable to the publisher, asa 
specimen of typography and art, second to nothing which has been 
done hitherto by the American press. Three other parts of this 
work have reached us, since the preceding notice was penned. These 
parts show no inferiority to the preceding. 
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4, Echoes of the Universe : from the world of matter and the world 
of spirit. By the Rev. Henry Curisrmas, M.A, F.R.S,, F.S.A, 
&c. Philadelphia: A. Hart. 1850. 


A series of pleasant and instructive lectures, on topics equally sub- 
lime and interesting. Mr. Christmas makes the scientific and spirit- 
ual worlds unite in progress; and gradually rising from the physical 
to the immaterial, considers all those higher topics that interest the 
imagination, no less than the senses, but of which the latter can take 
no sort of cognizance. Prophecy, apparitions, the offices and the 
fall of angels, are among the topics which he discusses with an 
equal regard to reason, revelation, and that higher property of mind 
which, wanting a better word, we may call the soul’s instinct. We 
confess to only a hasty glance over these pages, but that glance has 
been sufficient to impel us curiously to their close examination. The 
volume is published in handsome style, as befits its evident merits. 


5. Giles’s Essays, Lectures, and Discourses. 
1. Christian Thought on Life. Ina series of Discourses. By 
Henry Gites. Boston: Ticknor, Reed & Field. 1850. 
2. Lectures and Essays. By Henry Gites. In two vols. Bos- 
ton: Ticknor, Reed & Fields. 1850. 


To those who remember hearing the lectures of the Rev. Mr. 
Giles, when on his visit to the South, it will be scarcely necessary to 
commend these volumes. The hearty enthusiasm of his tempera- 
ment, the free, flowing manner of his speech, the lively intelligence 
and frank play of his mind, united to the piquant novelty of sug- 
gestion by which his discourses were distinguished, will sufficiently 
serve to recommend his publications. These are all thoughtful and 
interesting papers ; his religious discourses bringing christianty to 
bear upon the social life and social objects in particular—more so, 
indeed, than upon the merely personal nature. They are various, 
and on the most interesting subjects. The Lectures and Essays are 
more ainbitious and more attractive, as their topics will suggest. 
These are Falstatl, Crabbe, Moral Philosophy of Byron’s Life, Moral 
Spirit of Byron’s Genius, Ebenezer Elliott, Oliver Goldsmith, Spirit 
of Inish History, Ireland and the Irish, the Worth of Liberty, Free 
Manhood, the Pulpit, Patriotism, Economies, Music, the Young Mu- 
sician, a day in Springfield. Chatterton, Carlyle, Savage and Der- 
mody—a body of reading as various and attractive in subject, and 
pleasing and satisfactory in treatment, as may be found in any simi- 
lar collection of modern times. 
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6. Life of Jean Paul Frederick Richter. Compiled from various 
sources, Together with his auto-biography. ‘Translated by Exr- 
zA Lez. New-York: D. Appleton & Co. 1850. 


Jean Pavt, the spiritualist, the mystic, the humourist, the man 
of equal homeliness and sentiment, is at once a study and a delight. 
His subtleties of mind escape analysis, and the tricksy nature which 
marked his humanity, is almost as likely to elude the grasp of the 
biographer. In fact, a biography usually concludes the outer life 
only. In the one before us, it is the auto-biographical portion, and 
his own fragmentary matter, which are incorporated with the text of 
the biographer, that afford us the clues to the psychological cha- 
racteristics of Richter. These are to be pursued in his writings. 
Yet an outer life must be had. The absolute career of the man, in 
his relations with mankind, forms still an essential feature in all 
personal history ; and we do not see that this work, in the case of 
Jean Paul, could have been confided to better hands than the pre- 
sent biographer. The volume is a comprehensive and highly in- 
teresting one. 


7. Rural Hours. By a Lady. New-York: George P. Putnam. 
1850. 


Tus homely, but pleasant volume, is understood to be from the 
pen of a daughter of Fenimore Cooper. It may be a first per- 
formance; but it is not improbable that “Elinor Wyllys,” a novel 
of society, which her father edited, was from the same hands. The 
book before us is purely domestic, and chiefly decsriptive of coun- 
try life, its aspects at various seasons of the year, its employments 
and its amusements. It is written in an easy, unxffected and agree- 
able style, and shows good taste, good sense, and occasional research 
as well as thought. It is one of those volumes which might well 
be read with interest by our ladies in the South, as calculated, not 
only to afford amusement and instruction, but to prompt to imita- 
tion. How much might be done, by our accomplished women of 
the South, seizing upon the plan of this volume, in making lovely 
pictures of the charming country life in our section, our delicious 
climate, our glorious woods, and the innocent recreations of our 
year at all periods. 


8. The Past, Present and Future of the Republic. Translated 
from the French of Aurnonse pE Lamartinu. New-York: 
Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Property to examine this work, it requires that we should go 
into broad and bold inquiries wlth regard to the condition of 
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France, the characteristics of its people, the sources of its equal 
strength and difficulties, and the sort of government which is es- 
sential for the encounter with the necessities of the country. Such 
would be the mode of examination, and the kind of labour, which 
such a title page as that of the present volume, seems to require. 
But the book of Lamartine does not fulfil the conditions of the 
title page. It seems to us be a work of rather minor details, and a 
review rather of the dependencies of the subject, than that of its 
general laws and vital necessities. The great question with France 
is, “ what is the moral of the French people?” Review the physi- 
cal condition of the country as you please—re-examine its history, an- 
cient, modern and recent,—discuss its government and laws in refe- 
rence to those of other countries—see to its statistics,—its home 
affairs and foreign relations—its capacity for taxation—its rich, its 
poor,—income,—suffrage—all the topics, indeed, which it is essen- 
tial that the statesman should ordinarily master,—and still you 
would arrive at no conclusion of definite value. Stillit would be— 
what is the morale of the French people—what can they endure— 
what do they need socially—for your social must, in this case, pre- 
cede your political analysis. And, after all, in the midst of your 
calculations, you might find them all blown skyward in a sudden 
puff of a popular revolution. Lamartine’s book seems to us to ex- 
hibit a large faculty for generalization in small matters. 


9. The Prelude, or Growth of a Poet’s mind. An auto-bio- 
graphical Poem. By Wituram Worpsworts. New-York: D. 
Appleton & Co. 


WE owe it to Wordsworth to bestow the most elaborate conside- 
ration upon this last and admirable effort of his genius. We shall 
do this hereafter, at a moment when we can command the necessary 
apace and leisure. It must suffice, for the present, that we say that 
this poem is quite worthy of his muse, and absolutely essential to 
the history of his progress and career. It is full of passages marked 
by his earnest sweetness, the grave delicacy of his mood, his habit 
of musing contemplation, and the rare philosophical simplicity 
which makes the analysis of his mind and writings a study so inte- 
resting. We take for granted that every one who has ever sympa- 
thized with the previous writings of our author, will soon put him- 
self in possession of this volume. It is due to the publishers to say 
that they have given it to us in excellent library costume; a large 
new type, fine white paper, and a beautiful impression on every 
page, commending it to. the eye worthily, as becomes the noble 
strain of meditative and narrative verse, which the author so grate- 
fully commends to our minds. 
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10. Julia Howard. A Romance. By Mrs, Martin Bett. New- 
York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Mrs. Bett is a new candidate, and a very clever one, for the 
honors of literature. Her romance, in spite of numerous imper- 
fections, is one of considerable interest, very well sustained through- 
out. The scene lies partly in Ireland, and partly in Austria. The 
hero is an O’Connor, the lineal descendant of one of the ancient 
kings of the former country. His career in arms and love consti- 
tute the chief material of the author. The descriptions of Life in 
Ireland and Hungary seem equally felicitous, and have that air of 
confidence and ease which measurably justify us, in assuming their 
fidelity. Some of the chapters are written with a very decided 
power, and there are many passages full of pathos. The defect of 
the author lies chiefly in the poverty of her invention. To show 
this, it needs only that we should state, that there are two or three 
duels in the book, two or three false marriages, by the help of im- 
postor priests, two or three rescues from drowning, and three or four 
broken hearts. Our fair author, is a famous woman-killer after this 
fashion. Her propensities are no less murderous in the case of the 
tougher sex. The catastrophe is a wretched blunder, for which 
there was no necessity, and is due entirely to this sanguinary taste 
of the author. There was no sort of necessity for killing Allaster 
O’Connor at the close, and thus breaking Julia Howard’s heart. 


11. Life, Here and There ; or Sketches of Society and adventure 
at far-apart times and places. By N.P. Wiis. New-York: 
Baker & Scribner. 1850. 


A coxtection of tales, sketches, and portraits, slight and sha- 
dowy mostly, but done with the grace and spirit which usually 
mark the writings of Mr. Willis. We skim over such performances 
lightly and pleasantly, and thank the author when we have done; 
but they do not fasten upon us, prompt our thoughts, or fill our af- 
fections. They are choice and agreeable things for the summer 
idler, and will be found grateful in a winter retreat, while it snows 
or storms without; but will not leave any fixed impressions. It is 
high time for Mr. Willis to aim at something more worthy of his en- 
dowments, more likely to endure, better calculated to employ his 
thought to the utmost, and to compel the full development of his 
better strength and resources. These writings which he gives us, 
clever and pleasant as they are, are not calculated to ensure him a 
durable recollection ; nor yet to elevate him, as a person, in the re- 
gards of those who like to join in their thoughts and memories, the 
writer and the man. He should aim at this permanent position, 
aud subduing his tricksy fancy, address himself to an earnest labour, 
which should appeal rather to the heart, than to society. 
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12. First Biennial Report on the Geology of Alabama. By M. 
Tuomey, Geologist to the State, &c. Tuscaloosa: M. Slade. 
1850. 


We congratulate the State of Alabama, on the acquisition of a 
professor so capable as M. Tuomey, of exploring her domain, and 
reporting upon its physical characteristics. This first instalment of 
contribution to her resources, speaks with grateful augury for what 
we may expect hereafter. Here is an octavo of 200 pages, the most 
part of which is devoted to actual details of progress in ascertaining 
the geological features of the country. Thirty pages are properly 
given to an introduction to the subject, simplifying to the unmiated 
the scientific matter of the report, and preparing them for its com- 
prehension. The rest of the work is given to particulars educed 
from a careful survey of a considerable section of the State. The 
whole, when finished, will, we doubt not, confer equal credit upon 
the State and its Geologist. 


13. Hlementary Sketches of Moral Philosophy, delivered at the 
Royal Institution, in the years 1804, 1805 and 1806. By the late 
Rev. Sipney Smiru, M.A. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 1850. 


Turis volume we have yet to examine. We have much more faith 
in Sidney Smith as a wit, than a philosopher,—respect him much 
more as an Edinburgh reviewer, than a Santon. ‘The work is frag- 
mentary. It is a posthumous publication, which the author, in his 
later years, was engaged in preparing for the press. His friends 
bestow their favourable voices, and it is thus, though in its imperfeet 
state, given to the public. To those who are in possession of the 
writer’s sermons, and his miscellaneous criticism, of which the Ame- 
rican publishers have given us several volumes, in similar style with 
the present, the present work is, of course, highly desirable. We 
make no question, indeed, that Smith’s Moral Philosophy, if not of 
the most elevated kind, will do justice to his literary claims, and be 
read with the interest which his writings usually inspire. 


14, Hints towards Reforms, in Lectures, Addresses, and other wri- 
tings. By Horack Grerty. New-York: Harper & Brothers. 
1850. 


Mr. Greety is areformer after the school of Charles Fourier, of 
Brisbane and Proudhon. He is for making short strides and a rapid 
cut to the good things of the millenium. Poverty in his neighbour 
distresses him. His soul revolts at seeing milliners and tailors over- 
worked. We doubt if he believes that negroes were made to work 
at all. He has not said so, but we suspect his secret opinion is, that 
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they were formed only with the privilege of play like the monkies ; 
and that the singular omission to give them tails, alone prevents 
them taking to the cocoa-nut trees in a body. Mr. Greely is, in 
short, a wrong-headed man of considerable parts, who suffers under 
the conviction that the burden of American reform has devolved par- 
ticularly, and by special decree of heaven, on his shoulders. But he 
does not lament the duty with Hamlet. He has the happiest con- 
fidence in his capacity to meet any emergency. We may notice his 
work at large hereafter. 


15. 1. Gibbon’s History of the Decline and Fall of the Roman 
Empire. A new edition. Harper & Brothers. 1850. 2. The 
same work, From the press of Phillips, Sampson & Co. Bos- 
ton: 1850. 


Or these two rival and equally excellent editions, we have re- 
ceived the four first volumes of the former, and the whole of the 
latter, with the exception of the fifth, for the absence of which we 
cannot account, but trust that it may be soon forthcoming from the 
shelves of that bookseller with whom it lies perdu. The work, in 
both editions, is comprised in séx volumes, in very similar type, size 
and style. We take occasion to congratulate the public on such a 
competition between publishers, as promises to give us all the Bri- 
tish classics, in admirable form, at a price little more than nominal. 
We need not repeat, in respect to Gibbon and his publishers, what 
we have found pleasure in saying in previous issues, that his history 
is such as leaves any library incomplete without it, and that both of 
these are very admirable library editions. 


16. History of Darius the Great. By Jacos Assor. With en- 
gravings. New-York: Harper & Bro. 1850. 


Tue series of histories and biographies, intended for the young, 
and written by Jacob Abbott, have been singularly successful. They 
are written in an easy, simple, and unambitious style, and condense 
all the necessary facts in the narrative, to the exclusion of irrele- 
vant or merely speculative matter. This is much the best course in 
regard to juvenile writings. The volume before us is worthy of 
those which have preceded it. The story of the career of Darius, 
great from his position rather than his char#cter, is one which may 
readily beguile the young mind to the study, as it advances in know- 
ledge, of profounder histories. The vulume is very prettily illustra- 
ted, with several maps and plates, and an illuminated title page. 
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17. The Illustrated Magazines. 
1. Lady’s Book, Philadelphia: Louis A. Godey. 
2. Graham’s Magazine. Philada.: George R. Graham. 
3. Sartain’s Magazine. Philada.: Jno. Sartain & Co. 


PHILADELPHIA enjoys the peculiar and pleasant distinction of 
issuing the only Magazines of the country which specially contem- 
plate the service of the ladies. This service is shown, however, 
not, as is vulgarly supposed, by the employment of a more trifling 
species of literature than is found in other periodicals; but in the 
greater care and delicacy of the contents furnished, and the exhibi- 
tion of certain adjuncts, in the shape of new music, new fashions, 
and pictorial embellishments. It is doing great injustice to these 
periodicals, to disparage their literary matter, by assuming a diffe- 
rence to exist between that which they furnish, and that which is 
afforded by Magazines in general. We have seen notices, inculcating 
opinions of this sort, in sundry newspaper criticisms; but this is all 
pretense and presumption. Grave pretension only sets up to be 
oracular when it thus teaches. So far from this inferiority existing 
really, the reasonable inference is, that, as it is these Magazines, 
chiefly, that pay their contributors, so are they the most likely to 
be provided with the best materml. ‘The subordinate condition of 
American literature, under the present condition of the law of copy- 
right, indeed, render these vehicles, thus compensating their contribu- 
tors, a favourite medium for many of our most successful writers. The 
authors who have given American letters much, if not most of their 
reputation, are found to be rauked among their regular contributors. 

The Lady’s Book is one of the oldest of these Magazines, and is 
well deserving of the success it enjoys. Mr. Godey is an excellent 
and judicious proprietor, and deserves to find favour at the South, 
since his rejection of abolition writers has drawn down upon his 
head the curses, loud and deep, of all the wide mouths of that im- 
pudent faction, Mrs, ale, who is his: chief editor, is a lady of 
excellent tastes and sense, who watches over his pages with an eye 
and judginent equally vigilant and circumspect. 

Graham’s Magazine is one of large merits, and is well conducted, 
by the proprietor himself, supported by a numerous corps of contri- 
butors, second to none in the country. His work, recently, has un- 
dergone the greatest improvements. 

The publication of Mr. Sartain, the voungest of the Magazines, is 
quite worthy of full companionship with the two preceding. The 
proprictor, himself, is an artist of established reputation, and his pic- 
torial illustrations exhibit the advantayes which he possesses, in a 
publication of this sort. He is particularly fortunate, in such an editor 
as Professor Hart, whose judgment, generally correct, is atonce dis- 
criminating and truthful. With the assistance of Mrs. Kirkland, he 
makes a monthly volume, which is equally pleasing and instructive. 
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